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PREFACE. 


We  live  at  a  period  in  which  many  bold  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discredit  the  authority  of  reli- 
gion, and  imbue  the  public  mind  with  sentiments 
of  infidelity  and  atheism:  and  the  success  of  these 
attempts,   especially  among  young  persons  of  a 
reading  and  speculative  turn,  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  frequently 
acknowledged  and  deplored.     It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
lamented  that  a  large  portion  of  the  literature  of 
the  age,  and  many  works  daily  issuing  from  the 
press  in  the  most  fascinating  style  of  composition, 
are  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  scepticism, 
and  have  become  the  means  of  diffusing  it  more 
widely   in   the  most  dangerous  and  insinuating 
forms.     It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  lovers  of 
christian  truth,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  communicate  to 
the  public  mind  an  antidote  to  infidelity,  through 
the  same  channels  which  diffuse  the  poison.    And 
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as  no  species  of  writing  is  more  attractive,  espe- 
cially to  young  persons,  than  private  biography, 
it  is  hoped  the  present  work  may  in  some  degree 
effect  this  desirable  purpose. 

*  With  this  end  in  view,  were  the  documents  from 
which  the  writer  compiled  the  following  Memoirs? 
intrusted  to  his  care,  with  full  permission  to  make 
such  use  of  them  as  he  might  think  proper,  if, 
upon  mature  consideration,  he  should  deem  the 
narrative  worthy  of  public  notice,  and  calculated 
to  do   good.     But  though  the  facts  related  are 
well  known  to  the  writer,  due  care  has  been  taken 
to  frustrate  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  parties 
more  immediately  concerned.    To  gratify  curiosity 
by  disclosing  any  furthor  particulars,  would  an- 
swer no  good  purpose.     It   basr  therefore,  been 
determined  that  no  such  disclosures  shall  be  made. 
But  if  the  following  exercises  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
entangled  in  the  mazes  of  infidelity,  and  the  means 
of  its  restoration  to  the  true  and  saving  faith  of 
the  gospel,  should  afford  relief  to  any  who  may 
yet  be  involved   in  the   same  perplexities,   and 
should    become    an    antidote    to    scepticism   in 
christian  families,  the  writer's  ultimate  design  and 
best  wishes  respecting  it  will  be  answered. 

Noveniber,  1827. 
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A  MODERN  FREETHINKER. 


CHAP.  I. 


HOWARD  GLENVTLLE,  the  subject  of  the 
following  memoir,  was  born  at  a  pleasant  seques- 
tered village  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire, 
where  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  great  respectability 
and  comfort.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  was 
brought  up  with  extreme  tenderness,  and,  as  he 
grew  into  life,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  pious 
and  liberal  education. 

His  father,  Mr.  Glenville,  was  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  amiable  manners.  With  strict  integrity 
and  a  noble  spirit  of  independence,  he  united  a 
benevolent  disposition  and  a  large  share  of  serious 
unobtrusive  piety.  His  natural  turn  of  mind  was 
easy  and  unambitious.    He  was  fond  of  reading 
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and  retirement,  and  had  no  taste  for  the  rivalry 
and  ostentation  of  the  great.  He  preferred  the 
simple  hospitality  and  sober  recreations  of  rural  life, 
to  the  exterior  magnificence  and  dissipated  manners 
of  the  city.  Estimating  things  by  a  right  test,  he 
preferred  the  solid  to  the  superficial,  and  the  lasting 
satisfaction  of  pure  and  rational  enjoyment,  to  the 
more  fascinating  but  delusive  pleasures  of  the  gay. 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  world  could  be  obtained 
only  by  conforming  to  its  customs,  and  plunging 
into  the  vortex  of.  its  follies,  Mr.  Glenville  was 
doubtless  ignorant  of  the  world.  But  if  it  can  be 
acquired  by  reading  and  observation,  by  conversing 
with  people  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  sound  unbiassed  judgment  in  the  calm 
hours  of  retirement  and  study,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  was 
as  comprehensive  and  accurate  as  it  was  influential. 
He  at  least  knew  sufficient  to  convince  him,  that 
if  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  life  were  his 
object,  he  must  shun  the  ordinary  courses  of 
juvenile  frivolity,  and  direct  his  taste  to  enjoyments 
more  consonant  with  reason,  and  more  conducive 
to  the  general  good. 

Although  subject  to  the  common  failings  of 
humanity,  Mr  Glenville's  defects  were  best  known 
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to  himself  and  bis  most  ultimate  oeaqfcnions, 
whose  esteem  and  confidence  bore  ample  testimony 
to  his  worth.  Indeed*  he  was  naturally  imbued 
with  "  the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  and  formed 
for  the  sympathies  of  friendship,  and  the  endear* 
meets  of  domestic  life.  He  possessed  that  happy 
combination  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  unre- 
served .ingenuousness,  which,  in  the  different 
relations  of  society,  is  best  calculated  to  excite 
and  reciprocate  the  warmest  affection* 

M«s.  Olenville  sustained  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter. In  her  personal  features  there  were  none 
of  those  showy  attractions  which,  for  a  time,  please 
the  volatile,  raid  draw  within  their  circle  a  host  of 
vain  admirers  and  ephemeral  friends.  But  her 
looks  indicated  great  intelligence  and  benignity, 
glowing  with  the  smile  of  love,  and  the  lustre  of 
benevolence.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  melodious, 
and  her  manners  gentle  and  unassuming;  while 
the  sprigbtKness  of  her  wit,  and  the  vivacity  of 
her  temper,  were  blended  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
gravity  and  prudence.  With  a  generous  disposition, 
she  united  a  strong  mind  4td  great  firmness  of 
character,  which  bore  up  against  die  current  of 
prevailing  dissipation,  and  sustained  with  compo- 
sure the  stroke  of  disappointment,  and  the  shock 
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often  made  upon  our  feelings  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  Like  the  object  of  her  confidence,  she  had 
formed  correct  views  of  the  world,  and  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  social  retirement  and  calm 
intercourse  of  home,  blended  with  habits  of  piety 
and  beneficence.  In  short,  their  union  was  ce- 
mented by  a  congeniality  of  taste  and  character,  an 
identity  of  interest  and  feeling,  a  reciprocity  of 
regard,  which,  combined  with  competence  and 
religion,  rarely  fail  to  insure  as  large  a  portion  of 
happiness  as  the  present  state  of  human  infirmity 
will  permit. 

Blessed  in  the  course  of  providence  with  a 
numerous  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville  were 
anxious!  to  discharge  the  duties  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  parental  character.  They  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  early  impressions,  in  the 
developement  of  wrong  propensities,  and  the 
production  of  a  virtuous  and.  happy  disposition. 
They  were  aware  that  the.  peculiar  lineaments  of 
the  character,  whether  good  or  €vil,  generally  arise 
from  the  ideas  which  are  most  familiar  to  us  in 
childhood  and  youth*  They  determined  that  no 
efforts  on  their  part  should  b6  wanting,  for  the 
early  improvement  and  moral  purity  of  their 
children.    '  Instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  sole 
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care  of  their  domestics,  and  the  process  of  a  mer- 
cenary discipline,  they  esteemed  it  their  doty  and 
happiness  to  employ  the  best  means  which  expe- 
rience taught  or  affection  suggested. 

Commencing  this  task  with  their  eldest  son,  they 
resolved,  from  his  tenderest  years,  to  repress,  if 
possible,  every  wish  in  which  there]appeared  to  be 
the  germ  of  a  depraved  propensity.  With  equal 
tenderness  and  judgment,  they  imposed  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  violence  of  passion  and  the  impet- 
uosity of  inexperienced  nature;  while  they  were 
ready  to  gratify  and  commend  every  desire  which 
indicated  a  tendency  to  goodness.  As  far  as 
possible  they  avoided  objects  and  impressions 
which  occasion  morose  and  irritable  affections;  but 
endeavoured  to  familiarize  those  which,  by  the 
influence  of  habit,  conduce,  to  placidity  of  temper 
and  benevolence  of  disposition. 

To  this  charge  his  fond  mother  devoted  her 
attention,  with  that  ingenuity,  tenderness,  and 
perseverance,  which  maternal  wisdom  and  energy 
alone  can  devise  and  effect.  While  the  gay  and 
fashionable  were  absorbed  in  personal  embellish- 
ments and  fleeting  pleasures,  Mrs.  Glenville,  like 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  was  consecrating  her 
hours  to  the  welfare  of  her  children,  and  preparing 
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from  the  rude  mass  of  untutored  nature,  the 
brightest  ornaments  and  most  valuable  jewels  of 
the  mind.  She  had  no  relish  for  the  empty 
applause  of  the  vain.  In  discharging  the  maternal 
duties  for  the  happiness  of  her  family,  she  enjoyed 
a  satisfaction  no  less  pure  and  natural  than  delight- 
ful and  sublime.  Motives  still  more  sacred  impell- 
ed her  to  persevere;  while  Mr.  Glenville's  assis- 
tance and  commendation  relieved  the  mind  from 
occasional  discouragement,  and  gave  new  life  and 
interest  to  her  efforts.  Nor  did  Howard  frustrate 
their  labours  for  his  improvement.  The  outlines 
of  his  character  were  amiable  and  pre-possessing. 
His  conduct  was  uniformly  dutiful  and  affectionate. 
And  the  fondest  hopes  parents  can  indulge,  as  they 
observe  the  growing  years  and  opening  virtues  of 
their  offspring,  appeared  likely  to  be  realized  in 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

But  in  cherishing  these  hopes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glenville  were  anxious  to  imbue  his  mind,  as  early 
as  possible,  with  the  first  principles  of  religion,  a 
just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Christianity,  and  a 
desire  to  be  approved  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
the  surest  pledge  of  his  future  rectitude,  and  the 
only  solid  foundation  on  which  excellence  of  cha- 
racter can  be  reared.    They  perceived,  indeed, 
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the  necessity  of  that  divine  co-operation  without 
which  all  human  labours  will  be  in  vain.  But  in 
the  right  use  of  means  they  believed  the  divine  fa- 
vour might  he  poafideatly  expected.  The  precepts 
and  promises  of  the  word  of  God  convinced  them, 
that  the  exertions  of  christian  parents  for  the  best 
intercuts  of  their  offspring,  when  properly  pursued, 
namely  fail  *f  success,  and  are  «ev?r  wholly  useless. 
The  world,  U  miwt  be  acknowledged,  is  not 
without  its  prejudices  <&  this  peto.  From  the 
abuse  of  a  reUgiou*  education  by  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical,  its  use  has  in  many  cases  been  aban- 
doned, and  its  propriety  denied,  even  by  men  of 

*      •  *  •       _ 

sttne  information  and  judgtaent,  from  whom  a 

wiser  mode  of  thinking  might  have  been  expected. 
Because  some  teach  their  children  te  repeat,  like 
parrots,  a  erode  mass  of  unintelligible  dogmas,  the 
shibboleths  of  a  party,  without  leading  them  to  a 
right  perception  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  their 
belief;  others  exclude  from  their  attention  the 
most  essential  as  well  as  the  most  dubious  points 
of  religious  truth,  and  leave  their  families  to 
form  a  creed  for  themselves  as  unassisted  nature 
may  direct.  But  if  the  former  grow  up  to  be 
narrow-minded  bigots,  whom  no  evidence  can 
convince,  and  no  excellence  conciliate,  what  can 
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be  expected  of  the  latter,  but  the  ready  adoption 
of  infidelity,  or  the  habitual  predominance  of 
irreligion?  The  truth  may  possibly  arrest  their 
attention  in  riper  years,  and  make  its  way  to  the 
mind,  in  defiance  of  all  obstructions,  with  an  over- 
whelming  force;  but  from  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind, 
we  have  no  right  to  calculate  on  such  a  result* 
We  might  as  well  expect  young  persons  suddenly 
to  become  able  mathematicians  and  profound 
classics,  without  any  previous  attention  to  those 
sciences,  as  to  expect  piety  and  virtue  flowing 
fr°Jft  §9W*  PHRciplej  ia  ir^nhood,  when  the  milkt 
has  received  no  infusion  of  those  principles  in 
youth. 

The  tendency  of  our  nature  to  practical  atheism 
and  vicious  pleasure  can  be  restrained  only,  by  the 
authority  of  conscience  and  an  early  sense  of  reli- 
gion. To  suppose  that  the  total  neglect  of  re- 
ligious inquiries  in  youth,  will  secure  impartiality 
and  a  pure  regard  for  the  truth  in  the  commence- 
ment  and  prosecution  of  those  inquiries  afterwards, 
would  betray  gross  ignorance  of  the.  mind,  or  a 
criminal  inattention  to  ordinary  experience.  The 
aversion,  which  arises  from  the  innate  selfishness 
and  corrupt  tendency  of  our  nature,  to  the  solemn 
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realities  and  moral  restraints  of  christian  truth, 
must  inevitably  acquire  great  strength  before  we 
arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  unless  checked  by 
the  timely  influence  of  good  principles  instilled 
into  the  mind.  When  the  passions  are  daily  be- 
coming more  powerful  against  religion,  what  can 
preserve  an  even  balance  in  its  favour,  but  a 
growing  sense  of  its  importance,  or  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  its  truth?  So  that  if  we  deemed  the 
claims  of  the  gospel  dubious,  and  wished  only  to 
give  the  rising  generation  a  fair  chance  of  deciding 
impartially,  we  should  at  least  give  them  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject  to  remove  all  antipathy 
and  prejudice.  But  if  we  believe  it  to  be  a  divine 
system,  essential  to  the  brightest  hopes  and  purest 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  moral  infanticide  to  withhold  from  our  children 
the  best  instruction  we  can  give. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  efforts  of  christian 
parents  for  the  religious  education  of  their  off- 
spring are  not  always  attended  with  success,  but 
in  some  cases  appear  to  be  wholly  nugatory.  The 
fond  hopes  they  at  first  indulge  of  seeing  the  re* 
ward  of  their  exertions,  in  the  steady  faith  and 
exemplary  conduct  of  their  children,  are  at  length 
extinguished  by  their  moral  insensibility  and  pro- 
is  3 
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fligate  manners,  which  embitter  their  last  years, 
or  bring  them  prematurely  to  the  grave.  This  in- 
efficiency of  piou^  instruction  may,  in  some  cases, 
result  from  the  faulty  plan  used  by  the  parents; 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  and  perseverance  in 
a  good  plan ;  from  excessive  indulgence  or  ill-timed 
severity;  and  from  other  unobserved  defects, 
which  frustrate  the  best  designs,  and  render  the 
waywardness  of  youth  more  perverse  and  incor- 
rigible. But  in  many  such  cases,  of  which  these 
memoirs  will  supply  more  than  one  example,  the 
impressions  made  on  the  mind  in  early  life,  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  parental  tenderness  and 
piety,  though  long  unnoticed  and  to  all  appearance 
obliterated,  at  last  revive  with  peculiar  energy  and 
interest.  In  the  extremities  of  danger  or  suffer- 
ing, some  long-forgotten  truth,,  some  solemn 
reminiscence  of. early  piety,  some  tender  and 
affecting  scene,  is  brought  before  them  with  all 
the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  by  its  silent  and 
mysterious  operation,  produces  a  train  of  the  hap- 
piest effects.  Let  none  therefore  be  discouraged 
in  their  pious  labours  for  the  young !  If  the  hus- 
bandman pursues  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  plants  the  seed  in  due  season,  notwith- 
standing    the     casual     failure     or    premature 
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destruction  of  his  eropi,  let  those  iatruated  with 
the  higher  charge  of  a  moral  husbandry,  perform 
its  duties  with  the  same  diligence,  planting  in  the 
youthful  mind  the  seeds  of  troth,  and  leaving  the 
results  to  a  wise  and  unerring  providence. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  education  in 
general,  and  the  best  mode  of  initiating  youth,  in 
its  higher  branches,    Mr.  Glenville  entertained 
some  questionable  opinions.    From  some  cause* 
he  had  formed  a  strong  and  invincible  prejudice 
against  most  of  the  public  schools,  in  which  the 
youth  of  this  country  are  educated  preparatory  for 
college*    He  was  aware  of  the  advantages  of  those 
institutions,  in  sometimes  awakening  the  energies 
of  youthful  minds,  and  introducing  young  men  of 
good  family  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.    But  he 
thought  these  advantages  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  attendant  evils*    He  believed  that 
a  private  system  of  tuition,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  good  master,  is  best  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  mind  and  form  the  character,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  loose  principles  and  profligate  man- 
ners.   And  in  adopting  this  plan,  other  motives 
of  a  local  nature,  insured  Mrs.  Gleaville's  con* 
currence. 

When,  therefore,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
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arrived  at  an  age  which  required  the  assistance  of 
a  more  learned  tutor,  his  education  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ward,  vicar  of  the  sgme  parish, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenville,  and  from  whose  exertions  they  an- 
ticipated a  favourable  result.  Indeed,  his  amiable 
manners  and  candid  disposition  had,  in  the  first 
place,  secured  their  esteem,  which  an  intimacy  of 
some  years'  continuance  had  confirmed.  He  was 
likewise  reckoned  a  good  classic  and  an  able 
mathematician.  His  attainments  in  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  the  various  branches  of 
useful  and  polite  literature,  were,  respectable.  His 
political  principles  were  truly  pacific  and  constitu- 
tional, though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  politician,  nor  sunk  the  divine  in  the 
partisan.  His  views  of  men  and  things  were  fof 
the  most  part  liberal  and  judicious.  And  what  is 
of  greater  consequence,  he  was  a  true  christian  in 
the  primitive  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  New  Testament. 

With  controversial  theology  indeed,  Mr.  Ward 
was  little  conversant.  Steady  in  his  belief  as  a 
christian  preacher,  and  warm  in  his  attachment  to 
the  church,  he  was  even  averse  to  the  discussion  of 
those  questions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
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vailing  divisions  and  animosities  of  the  christian 
world.  Taking  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  for 
grunted,  and  residing  in  a  village  undisturbed  by 
the  spirit  of  contention,  his  discourses  were  chiefly 
confined  to  experimental  and  practical  religion, 
and  directed  solely  to  the  heart  and  conduct  of  his 
parishioners.  Hi*  own  example  added  weight  to 
his  instructions ;  while  his  candour  and  beneficence 
endeared  him  to  the  flock  over  which  he  presided 
with  fidelity  and  success. 

Under  the  cure  of  the  worthy  vicar,  Howard 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  classical  attain- 
ments and  general  knowledge,  and  in  a  short  time 
began  to  exemplify  in  himself  the  sketch  we  have 
drawn  of  his  tutor's  character.  His  aptitude  and 
docility  m  learning  the  rudiments  of  science,  soon 
gained  his  instructor's  approbation  and  confidence, 
and  augmented  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  one 
communicated,  and  the  other  received,  knowledge. 
The  ideas  of  labour  and  restraint  yielded  to  those  of 
pleasure,  and  sentiments  of  friendship  took  the 
place  of  subordination  and  authority.  The  mind 
of  Howard,  as  he  pursued  his  studies,  gradually 
disclosed  those  amiable  and  superior,  though 
modest    and    unobtrusive   qualities,    ^fcich   are 
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deemed  the  surest  presage  of  distinguished  worth : 
nor  was  Mr.  Ward  slow  to  perceive  or  backward 
to  encourage  their  improvement. 

In  connection  with  classical  pursuits  and  other 
liberal  accomplishments,  Mr.  Ward  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  carry  forward  that  process. of  religious 
instruction  and  christian  discipline,  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenville  had  begun.    Indeed,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  christian  teacher,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  education,  and  qualified  to 
conduct  its  process,  could  form  a  plan,  or  under- 
take the  responsibility   of  juvenile   instruction, 
without  making  die  interests  of  virtue  and  piety  a 
paramount  concern.     A  due  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  subser- 
vience to  the  formation  of  religious  character, 
should  be  deemed  an  essential  part  of  christian 
education.    A  course  of  tuition  from  which  theo- 
logy is  excluded,  considered  merely  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,    is   essentially    defective. 
Theology,  apart  from  existing  institutions,   is  a 
science  of  universal  interest,  which  involves  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  employs  the  warmest 
affections  and  noblest  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
A  general  knowledge  of  its  history,  its  modifica- 
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tions,  its  authority  and  its  relative  influence, 
should  be  recommended  and  pursued,  as  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  There 
is  no  case  more  incongruous  to  reason,  or  more 
dishonourable  to  a  christian  family,  than  the  state 
of  a  learned  and  polished  youth  bidding  adieu  to 
his  aJma  mater,  and  entering  into  active  life, 
loaded  with  all  the  honours  of  classical  erudition 
and  general  scholarship,  but  less  informed  upon 
religion,  and  less  accurate  in  his  views  of  theology, 
than  a  common  mechanic  or  a  village  labourer. 
And  yet  cases  of  this  description,  it  is  thought, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country,  have  not 
unfrequently  happened. 

But  to  suppose  Howard  Glenville  was  likely  to 
become  a  youth  of  this  character,  would  be  to  in- 
validate the  testimony  we  have  borne  to  the  good 
sense  and  christian  piety  of  his  tutor.  Mr.  Ward 
would  have  shrunk  with  just  indignation  from  the 
thought  of  leading  him  through  a  course  of  liberal 
instruction,  without  coupling  with  it  a  proper 
sense  of  his  relation  to  the  Deity ;  or  of  sending 
him  forth  into  the  world,  even  within  the  precincts 
of  an  English  university,  with  his  mind  unitnbued 
with  christian   principles.     A  recognition  of  the 
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divine  authority,  in  the  solemn  and  ancient  form  of 
family  devotion,  was  indeed  blended  with  their 
daily  engagements ;  while  its  solemnity  was  duly 
modified  and  endeared  by  the  habitual  cheerfulness 
and  mild  dignity  of  personal  religion. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  from  which  the 
worthy  vicar  seemed  more  anxious  to  preserve  his 
pupil  than  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  He  con- 
sidered the  abuse  of  religion,  under  the  forms  of 
superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  persecution,  as  some 
of  the  worst  fruits  of  human  degeneracy,  the 
bitterest  ingredients  of  the  curse.  He  regarded 
intolerance,  among  christians  in  particular,  as  a 
fatal  hydra,  produced  in  the  corrupt  marshes  of 
Christianity,  within  whose  reach  every  thing  lovely 
and  divine  perishes,  and  from  whose  influence, 
always  springing  up  under  new  and  monstrous 
forms,  nothing  but  the  pure  spirit  of  christian 
truth  and  christian  charity  can  rescue  and  preserve 
the  churches. 

With  these  sentiments  the  mind  of  Howard  was 
deeply  imbued.  He  became  an  enthusiast  for 
liberty.  The  rights  of  conscience,  the  inalienable 
freedom  of  the  mind,  liberty  to  think  and  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts!  the  right  of  all  men  to  judge 
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for  themselves  what  is  truth,  and  to  offer  to  the 
Deity  that  worship  which  they  deem  most  accept* 
able,  without  infringing  on  the  security  and 
happiness  of  each  other ;  were  the  favourite 
themes  on  which  he  was  always  ready  to  think 
and  expatiate.  The  sacred  fire,  taken  from  the 
altar  of  nature's  God,  was  not  suffered  to  expire 
or  languish.  Every  science  added  fresh  fuel  to 
the  flame,  or  fanned  it  more  intensely.  The  more 
he  knew  of  the  moral  history  and  political  con- 
dition of  mankind,  the  more  his  abhorrence  of 
tyranny  under  every  form>  and  his  love  of  liberty,, 
civil  and  religious,  were  increased.  He  saw  that 
freedom  and  independence,  secured  to  all  classes  by 
impartial  laws,  are  identified  with  moral  integrity, 
public  confidence,  and  indeed  every  virtue  which 
promotes  the  true  happiness  of  life,  or  confers 
honour  upon  humanity.  To  dispossess  men  of 
their. religious  liberty,  or  to  impose  shackles  on 
the  conscience,  under  pretence  of  promoting  their 
spiritual  interests,  is  to  dispossess  them  of  all  that 
can  dignify  human  nature,  or  render  this  short  life 
worth  having.  A  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  became  ap  inseparable  part  of  his  moral 
creed,   was  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  his 
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mind,  and  seemed  likely  to  go  with  him  to  the 
sepulchre. 

But  whatever  commendation  might  in  3ome 
respects  be  due  to  Mr.  Ward's  plan,  it  was  in 
others  chargeable  with  a  serious  deficiency.    Id 
the  ordinary  course  of  parochial  teaching,  it  might 
convey  a  sufficient  measure  of  religions  knowledge, 
to  promote  social  rectitude  and  christian  piety. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  youth  destined  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  life,  and  exposed  to  the  snares  of  a  bold 
and  speculative  age,  it  was  unsafe  not  to  include  & 
course  of  systematic  instruction,  with  regard  to 
the  theory  of  religion  in  general,  aftu  ta6  dsims  Sf 
different  creeds.    Christianity  was  rather  assumed 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  than  proved  to  be  so  by 
a  chain  of  conclusive  reasoning,  and  the  proper 
adjustment    of    its  proofs.      The  sophistries  of 
atheism  and  the  plausible  objections  of  modern 
sceptics,  instead  of  being  candidly  adduced  and  ably 
refuted,  were  rather  concealed  from  the  youthful 
inquirer,  and  seldom  adverted  to,  except  in  terms 
of  general  lamentation  and  censure.   Controverted 
doctrines  were  passed  over  with  a  slight  notice; 
and  the  faith  of  ages,  or  the  well-grounded  confi- 
dence of  the  teacher,  substituted  in  the  place  of 
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luminous  discussion,  and  convincing  argument. 
The  pupil's  belief  was  strong,  his  creed  orthodox* 
and  his  piety  genuine*  But  it  too  much  resembled 
the  strength  of  the  untried,  the  orthodoxy  of 
ignorance,  and  the  piety  of  a  sequestered  village 
or  a  lone  hermitage. 

But  the  danger  arising  from  this  defect  waf 
then  futurfe.  It  was  unforeseen  by  the  parties 
mosj  interested,  till  it  was  too  late  to  provide  a 
remedy.  But  if  the  want  of  foresight  overlooked 
the  caution  necessary  against  future  dangers,  it 
prevented  the  anticipation  of  evils  that  might 
never  come.  Howard's  course  of  instruction 
passed  on  smoothly,  and  his  proficiency  in  various 
knowledge  seemed  to  evince  the  wisdom  of  his 
teacher,  while  it  afforded  his  parents  ample  satis- 
faction. The  purity  of  his  morals,  the  cheerful 
gravity  of  his  disposition,  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,  and  the  developement  of  talents 
adapted  for  public  usefulness,  combined  with 
filial  piety,  and  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  left 
nothing  scarcely  to  desire  or  regret,  but  gratified 
the  feelings,  and  raised  the  hopes,  of  parental 
tenderness  and  ambition.  Nor  did  he  rise  in  the 
esteem  of  those  only  on  whom  a  blind  and  mis- 
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taken  partiality  might  be  supposed  to  operate; 
but  the  regard  entertained  for  his  character  grew 
with  his  age,  and  extended  with  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  congratulations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, often  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen- 
ville,  responded  to  their  own  feelings,  and  diffused 
over  their  family  circle  a  pleasure  more  grateful  to 
christian  parents,  than  splendid  accessions  of 
wealth,  or  prospects  of  secular  preferment. 
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CHAR  II. 

In  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  develope* 
ment  of  peculiar  talents,  few  things  have  more 
influence  than  family  discipline,  and  the  mogt 
remarkable  incidents  of  youth.  Where  indeed  can 
nature's  waywardness  be  restrained?  where  can  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity  be  nurtured  ?  where  can 
we  taste  the  comfort  of  love,  and  cultivate  habits 
of  sympathy  and  benevolence?  or,  where,  can 
mankind,  rising  into  life,  imbibe  principles  of  prob- 
iiy  and  honour,  or  form  an  estimable  and  useful 
character,  except  within  the  small  but  sacred 
inclosure  of  home  ? 

The.  dutiej  of  consanguinity  appeal  with  equal 
force  to  the  selfish  and, social  principle.  The 
interests  of  families  are  inseparable,  and  the  pains 
and  pleasures,  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  each,  are 
shared  by  the  whole.  None  can  suspend  the  flow 
of  their  affection,  or  wound  others  by  indifference 
or  severity,  without  impairing  their  own  comfort 
and  inflicting  on  themselves  the  severest  wound. 
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There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  lovely  in  itself, 
or  more  auspicious  to  society,  than  the  affectionate 
regard  and  harmonious  intercourse  of  families.  Nor 
can  any  thinghe  more  repulsive  or  more  ominous  than 
the  daily  neglect,  morose  tempers,  bitter  reproaches, 
and  reciprocal  dislikes,  which  indicate  the  extinc- 
tion or  languid  existence  of  filial  and  fraternal  love. 
It  doubtless  requires  much  less  virtue  to  behave 
well,  and  evince  all  Jhe  marks  of  an  estimable 
character,  in  the  circle  of  ordinary  associates  than 
at  home.     Policy  alone  may  secure  the  one,  while 
the  other  can  result  only  from  habitual  kindness 
and  self-control.  Persons  may  be  esteemed  among 
their  acquaintance,  as   cheerful  companions,  or 
generous  good  natured  friends,  the  staunch  advo- 
cates of  liberty  and  benevolence,  when,  in  the 
mean  time,  at  home,  they  are  uniformly  morose 
petulant,  and  tyrannical.    After  provoking  them- 
selves and  each  other  by  their  fiend-like  tempers 
and  reciprocal  abuse,  they  will  go  forth  into  the 
world  with  the  calmness  of  a  summer's  evening, 
and  welcome  the  companions  of  an   hour  with 
looks  of  kindness,   and  the  cheering' accents  of 
compliment  and  esteem.    They  are  like  Satan* 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  is  always  a  devil 
in  his  own  domains,  but  transforms  himself  into  an 
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angel  of  light,  when  he  goes  among  people  ignorant 
of  his  true  character. 

fiat  this  shows  the  value  of  parental  discipline 
and  example.  The  peace  and  unanimity  of  fami- 
lies, doubtless,  in  many  cases,  depend  on  the  natu- 
ral temper  and  constitutional  sensibility  of  their 
members.  While  some  are  endued  with  a  temper 
too  placid  and  yielding  for  the  most  wayward 
circumstances  to  provoke,  the  innate  irritability 
and  haughtiness  of  others,  compel  even  the  meek  to 
frown,  and  the  supine  to  resist  their  assumptions. 
Nevertheless,  much  may  be  effected  by  a  wise 
authority  and  a  good  spirit.  Though  parental 
example  may  sometimes  fid,  there  are  few  so 
wayward  as  to  receive  no  benefit  from  its  influence. 
Children  are  often  too  shrewd  and  sensitive  on 
this  point.  They  observe  tilings  that  are  supposed 
to  be  unknown,  and  receive  impressions  of  which 
their  parents  are  Unconscious.  If  precept  be 
unaccompanied  with  good  temper  and  mutual 
respect,  children  will  soon  find  a  plea  for  their  own 
petulance  and  ill-nature.  If  the  kind  looks  and 
verbal  endearments  of  parents,  be  too  often  changed 
for  gloomy  frowns  and  bitter  invectives,  the  former 
Will  produce  but  a  feeble  and  transient  influence, 
while  the  effects  of  the  latter  may  be  permanent 
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and  invincible.  Nothing  indeed  can  secure  family 
affection  and  unanimity,  but  a  wise  course  of 
discipline  steadily  pursued,  unbending  authority 
exercied  with  mildness  and  impartiality,  and  the 
social  duties  explained  and  recommended  fre- 
quently and  without  disguise* 

It  was  one  of  the  first  concerns  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glenville,  in  the  .government  of  their  family,  to 
preserve  the  sacred  flow  of  their  affections  steady 
and  unruffled.  Knowing  from  their  own  experience 
how  much  the  sorrows  of  life  may  be  relieved,  and 
its  joys  heightened,  by  unchanging  confidence  and 
love,  they  were  the  more  anxious  for  their  offspring 
to  enjoy  the  same  happiness.  They  did  all  that 
precept  and  example  could  effect,  to  prevent  those 
rude  shocks  by  which  the  sensibility  of  natural 
tenderness  is  often  wounded,  to  draw  the  ties  of 
nature  more  closely  about  them,  and  to  render 
the  duties  of  consanguinity  easy  and  delightful. 
Nor  did  they  labour  for  this  end  in  vain,  but  were 
amply  recompensed  in  the  growing  affection  of 
their  children  for  themselves  and  for  one  another. 
The  smile  of  love  often  appeared  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  glowing  in  every  countenance.  Their 
tone  of  voice,  no  less  than  their  expressions,  indi- 
cated mutual  kindness  and  respect.    Instead  of 
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waiting  to  be  asked,  or  of  yielding  only  to  urgent 
entreaty,  they  chose  rather  to  anticipate  each 
other's  wishes.  There  seemed  to  be  a  noble 
emulation,  which  should  excel  in  marks  of  filial 
piety  and  brotherly  esteem.  In  the  reception  of 
particular  favours,  selfishness  and  envy,  so  common 
among  children,  were  in  a  great  measure  overcome 
by  generosity  and  mutual  preference,  "  each 
esteeming  others  better  than  themselves/'  And 
when  their  views  clashed  in  the  choice  of  an  object, 
the  disappointment  was  borne  with  good  temper, 
and  each  resigned  the  claim  to  his  competitor. 
Nothing  was  more  painful  to  their  feelings  than 
sudden  bursts  of  passion,  or  casual  interruptions  of 
family  peace,  which,  rendered  paternal  rebuke 
necessary.  Nor  did  any  thing  diffuse  over  them 
a  more  lively  pleasure  than  the  praise  sometimes 
bestowed  on  particular  instances  of  sympathy  and 
attention. 

In  the  culture  of  these  amiable  affections,  How* 
ard  and  his  eldest  sister,  who  was  a  year  and 
half  older  than  himself,  were  assiduous  and  exem- 
plary. Their  seniority  in  the  family,  which  ren- 
dered their  example  of  greater  consequence, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  early  maturity  of  their  virtues.    The  affection 

vol.  i.  c 
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Lucy  had  always  shewn  toward  her  brother,  even 
from  his  infancy,  was  cherished  on  his  part  with 
corresponding  tenderness.  Their  attachment  grew 
with  their  growth,  and  ripened  with  their  maturity. 
The  impulse  of  nature  was  continued,  and  the 
bonds  of  consanguinity  strengthened,  by  improving 
intercourse  and  a  congenial  taste*  Kindness,  at 
first  recommended  by  parental  example  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  was  at  length  blended  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  seemed  no  less  natural 
than  permanent  and  delightful. 

Howard  and  his  sister,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  education,  would  often  spend  their  hours  of 
relaxation  in  rehearsing  their  respective  studies, 
which  rendered  the  path  of  learning  more  smooth, 
and  its  flowery  fields  more  beautiful.  It  was  their 
delight  on  a  summer's  evening  to  ramble  through 
the  meadows,  to  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
to  watch  the  finny  tribes  in  their  shady  element,  to 
collect  the  primrose  and  honeysuckle,  or  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  melody  of  the  grove.  And  when  a 
more  vigorous  exercise  was  deemed  salutary,  they 
loved  to  sally  forth  with  Mr.  Glenville,  in  his 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  adjacent 
villages.  Their  example  was  indeed  beautiful  and 
instructive.    It  was  the  admiration  of  their  con- 
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nexions.  To  their  parents  it  afforded  no  common 
pleasure;  while  its  influence  daily  became  more 
auspicious  to  the  younger  children. 

Bat,  alas!  how  precarious  are  all  sublunary 
enjoyments !  The  anget  of  suffering,  while  dis- 
pensing to  others  the  bitter  draught,  envied  their 
happiness,  and  prepared  for  them  an  infusion  of 
sorrow.  Afflictions,  indeed,  often  come  when  least 
expected,  and  arise  from  sources  which  aggravate 
their  severity.  Children  of  the  fairest  promise 
fall  prematurely,  and  are  torn  from  the  embrace  of 
parental  tenderness,  when  doated  on  most  fondly. 
This  was  the  case  with  Miss  Glenville,  who  was 
removed  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  female  cha- 
racter assumes  its  sweetest  attractions,  and  begins 
to  reward  the  labours  and  realize  the  hopes  of 
parental  cave.  The  first  symptoms  of  declining 
health  naturally  threw  a  damp  over  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  family  circle,  and  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  Howard  especially,  many  distressing  fears. 
Though  reluctant  to  complain,  she  often  betrayed 
marks  of  weariness  and  languor  which  no  vivacity 
of  temper  could  conceal.  A  serious  change  was 
silently  taking  place  in  her  constitution,  and  the 
bloom  of  health  drooped  and  faded  like  a  vernal 
rose  smitten  by  the  east  wind.    And  after  a  few 
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months,  these  symptoms  of  decline  baffled  the  effects  ' 
of  medicine*  and  daily  appeared  more  alarming. 

A  change  of  air  was  recommended  by  the  faculty 
as  the  likeliest  means  of  retarding!  if  not  removing, 
the  malady,  which  threatened  Lucy  with  a  pre- 
mature and  speedy  death.  Haying  some  connex- 
ions in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  whose  society  and 
friendship  would  be  soothing  to  an  invalid*  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Glenville  determined  to  try  the  benefit 
of  a  change  in  that  neighbourhood*  When  the 
spring  was  sufficiently  advanced,  they  accompanied 
Miss  Glenville  to  Clifton,  hoping  that  new  scenes, 
and  a  few  months'  enjoyment  of  the  sea  bree&es  in 
that  interesting  spot,  would  contribute  much  to 
her  convalescence.  At  first,  she  felt  considerable 
benefit  from  the  change.  Some  of  the  most  pain- 
ful symptoms  subsided,  and  her  countenance 
seemed  to  indicate  improving  health.  The  physi- 
cian gav*  them  great  hopes  that  the  seeds  of  decay, 
which  had  taken  deep  root  in  her  constitution, 
would,  it  due  time  be  eradicated,  and  its  vital 
powers  restored  to  their  former  energy.  These 
symptoms  of  convalescence  renewed  her  wonted 
vivacity,  and  endeared  to  her  both  the  scenes  and 
the  society  of  Clifton.  During  the  intervals  of 
retirement  from  the  company  of  her  friends,  and 
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the  course  of  exercise  recommended  by  the  faculty, 
she  evinced  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  and 
gave  full  scope  to  her  filial  and  sisterly  affections, 
in  a  regular  correspondence  with  Howard  and  her 
beloved  mother.  The  following  letter  to  her 
brother,  written  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Clifton, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  her  kindness  and 
abilities. 

Clifton,  May  20th,  1802. 
My  dear  Howard, 

I  need  not  tell  you  with 
how  much  pleasure  I  shall  now  attempt  to  fulfil 
my  promise  of  writing  to  you.  I  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  my  vivacity  and  strength  were  more  equal  to 
the  warmth  of  my  affection,  and  the  pleasure  I  am 
anxious  you  should  have  in  the  perusal  of  this 
letter.  But  though  my  health  and  spirits  are 
considerably  improved  since  I  have  been  at  Clif- 
ton, I  feel  myself  but  a  feeble  invalid  still,  and  am 
soon  overcome  by  a  little  exertion.  But  my  con- 
fidence in  your  regard,  forbids  me  to  apologize  for 
any  faults  you  may  perceive  in  my  letters. 

Having  promised  to  tell  you  the  principal 
things  that  might  occur  to  me,  I  shall  go  back  to 
the  day  of  my  leaving  home.  The  morning  of 
our  departure,  you  know,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
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the  whole  day  continued  remarkably  pleasant  till 
our  arrival  here  in  the  evening.  Except  the  cloud* 
of  sorrow  which  gathered  over  the  lodge  as  we 
departed,  and  the  tear-drops  which  fell  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  I  confess  my  own  flowed  pro- 
fusely; excepting  these,  we  had  "neither  rain  nor 
clouds  to  increase  the  sadness,  or  prevent  the  good 
effects  of  the  journey.  Indeed,  the  gloom  we  at 
first  felt  was  greatly  dispersed,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  our  spirits  heightened,  by  the  variety  of 
new  scenes  presented  to  the  eye,  in  which  nature 
smiled  with  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
spring. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  many  of  the  view*, 
and  thought  some  parts  of  the  road  particularly 
delightful ;  especially  the  appearance  of  the  Severn 
below  Gloucester,  rolling  its  wide  and  majestic 
flood  into  the  Bristol  channel;  together  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  coast  of  Devon,  and  the  Welsh 
mountains.  The  first  sight  we  had  of  Bristol  waa 
also  gratifying.  Its  appearance  from  Kingsdown, 
where  the  eye  can  see  at  once  its  extent,  the 
number  of  churches,  and  the  shipping  floating  upon 
the  river,  seemed  to  me  a  grand  and  imposing 
spectacle.  But  for  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery, 
few  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  am  told,  surpass  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  of  which  I  would  gladly 
give  you  a  more  lively  description. 

Last  evening,  for  the  first  time,  I  took  a  walk 
to  the  Hotwells,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent's  rocks, 
the  view  of  which  struck  me  with  admiration  and 
delight.  The  river  at  this  part  is  very  narrow, 
but  its  serpentine  course  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  The  tide  was  flowing  in  with 
great  rapidity,  and  several  large  West  Indiamen 
were  towed  up  the  river  by  a  number  of  boats, 
which  was  to  -me  a  novel  and  interesting  sight* 
The  rocks  rise  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides  the 
channel,  which  seems  like  a  deep  chasm  formed  by 
an  earthquake.  Some  of  them  are  perpendicular, 
abrupt,  and  even  projecting ;  while  others  form  an 
irregular  declivity,  covered  with  trees  and  under- 
wood, from  the  base  to  the  summit.  Nature  has 
here  united  into  one  view  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, the  terrific  and  pleasing,  as  though  she  meant 
at  once  to  contrast  and  yet  to  blend  their  respec- 
tive qualities.  On  one  side,  we  heard  people 
blowing  up  the  rock  with  gunpowder,  and  saw 
immense  masses  of  it  rolling  down  into  the  valley, 
to  be  used  for  limestone  and  other  purposes.  On 
ascending  the  rock  by  a  circuitous  path,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  called 
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Cook's  Folly;  and  thence  wandered  along  the 
precipice,  with  cautious  steps,  gazing  with  mingled 
feelings  of  trrror  and  delight  on  the  grand  and  en- 
chanting scenery.  It  was  indeed  a  solemn  and 
interesting  excursion,  and  gave  rise  to  a  train  of 
serious  and  affecting  thoughts.  The  grandeur  of 
nature  seemed  to  give  me  a  more  vivid  perception 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  And  while  the  idea  of  his 
power,  which  spake  these  wonders  into  being, 
filled  me  with  a  solemn  awe  the  assurance  of  his 
wisdom,  love,  and  faithfulness,  soothed  and  tran- 
quillized my  feelings,  and  bid  me  trust  in  him  as 
my  constant  benefactor  and  friend. 

In  taking  my  usual  walks,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
a  thousand  times  over,  my  dear  brother,  that  you 
could  spend  a  week  or  two  with  me  at  Clifton,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these 
romantic  objects.  But  how  much  would  your 
company  relieve  the  gloom  which  often  arises  from 
the  thoughts  of  home,  and  the  fond  remembrance 
of  departed  happiness!  But  I  ought  not,  just 
now  at  least,  to  desire  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  your 
time,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  improving  to 
a  better  purpose. 

I  sometimes  used  to  think  my  regard  for  our 
honoured  parents,  and  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the 
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friendship  of  so  kind  a  brother,  were  sufficiently 
ardent ;  and  the  gratitude  I  felt  for  the  many  en- 
joyments of  our  native  home,  in  a  great  measure 
proportioned  to  their  value.  Bat  separation  has 
convinced  me  of  my  error  in  thinking  so;  and  I 
now  see  that  the  full  value  of  these  enjoyments 
can  be  known  only  by  their  loss.  Yes,  my  dear 
Howard,  the  separation  from  home  is  more  painful 
than  I  expected  to  find  it ;  and  1  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  time  will  lessen  the  privation,  or 
induce  me  to  reckon  it  no  trial;  But  I  hope  it 
will  do  me  good,  by  preparing  me  for  a  more 
solemn  and  lasting  separation,  which,  I  fear,  may 
soon  come.  My  feelings  indeed  cling  to  life  with 
a  firm  grasp,  and  the  thought  of  its  early  termina- 
tion is  gloomy  and  repulsive.  A  fond  hope  still 
hovers  around  me,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  fancy 
some  pleasing  visions  of  renewed  health  and  along 
life  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  But  distressing  fears 
often  steal  in,  and  picture  to  the  mind  a  train  of  the 
gloomiest  thoughts,  which  I  have  neither  cheer- 
fulness nor  fortitude  sufficient  to  repel.  But  in 
the  prospect  of  that  separation,  so  painful  to  think 
of,  I  am  often  consoled  by  the  hope  that  it  will 
only  be  transient,  when  the  friendships  so  dear  to 
us  now,  will  be  renewed  and  perfected  in  a  nobler 
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and  happier  state  for  ever.  With  this  hope,  I 
would  wish  to  resign  myself  to  the  merciful  dis- 
posals of  our  heavenly. Father  and  Saviour. 

But  I  must  now  close  this  pensive  letter,  and 
expecting  to  hear  from  you  very  toon, 

I  remain,  dear  Howard, 

Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

Lucy  Glenville. 

The  expectations  at  first  entertained  of  Miss 
Glenville's  recovery  were  soon*  found  to  be  de- 
lusive, and  the  symptoms  of  convalescence  rather 
diminished  than  improved.  The  seeds  of  a  pulmo- 
nary consumption  had  taken  too  deep  root  for 
medicine  to  eradicate,  or  a  change  of  climate  to 
subdue.  After  a  few  months,  she  returned  to  the 
Lodge,  when  a  gradual  decay  of  strength  awakened 
the  tenderness  of  her  sympathizing  friends,  and  in 
a  short  time  extinguished  the  hope  of  her  recovery. 
While  she  was  able  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
Howard  was  the  companion  of  her  excursions. 
And  when  growing  weakness  denied  that  pleasure, 
and  rendered  her  confinement  to  the  sick  chamber 
necessary,  he  was  glad  to  spend  many  of  his  leisure 
hours  in  her  society,  conversing  about  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  or  reading  selections  from  her 
favourite  authors,  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
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had  the  chief  place.  She  was  not  distressed  at 
the  gloomy  event  that  awaited  her,  nor  reluctant 
to  talk  of  it ;  bat  she  endeavoured  to  fortify  her 
own  mind,  and  sustain  the  feelings  of  her  rela- 
tives, by  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
death,  and  the  prospect  of  future  happiness.  She 
had  certainly  much  cause  to  wish  for  life,  and 
might  well  deprecate  the  hour  of  separation  from 
parents  and  friends  endeared  by  a  thousand  ties. 
Yet  she  discovered  no  unreasonable  anxiety  or 
impatience,  but  left  the  issue  of  her  affliotion  to  a 
wise  though  inscrutable  providence. 

A  short  time  before  her  decease,  when  Howard 
went  as  usual  to  enquire  after  her  health,  and  to 
spend  an  hour  in  her  company,  she  appeared  re- 
markably depressed,  and  her  looks  indicated  great 
mental  anxiety.  Alarmed  at  her  appearance,  he 
was  eager  to  know  the  cause  of  her  distress,  which 
he  supposed  might  be  occasioned  by  the  gloomy 
symptoms  of  decay. 

"  My  health,"  said  Lucy  "  is  not  sensibly  worse 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past;  but  my 
spirits,  this  morning,  are  unusually  depressed,  and 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  resume  my  accustomed 
cheerfulness.  I  fear  I  am  doing  wrong  to  cherish 
these   feelings,   and  would  gladly  resign  every 
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thing  into  the  hands  of  oar  heavenly  Preserver, 
whose  mercy  it  would  be  criminal  to  doubt." 

"  I  am  afraid/'  replied  Howard,  "  you  have 
been  thinking  too  much  of  the  gloomy  idea  of 
death,  and  the  dismal  separation  which  makes  us 
all  shudder.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Lucy, 
suffer  it  to  prey  so  much  upon  your  spirits.  We 
must  not  relinquish  all  hope  of  your  recovery, 
nor  mistrust  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  has  often  raised  others,  and  may  yet  raise 
you,  from  the  borders  of  the  tomb.  But  if  the 
fatal  moment  must  come,  you  have  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  the  change,  or  to'  doubt  your  future 
happiness.  The  Saviour  whom  you  have  always 
served,  will  not  forsake  you  at  the  last  hour,  when 
the  promises  of  his  word  are  most  necessary." 

"  No,  my  dear  brother," -answered  she,  "  I  am 
not  afraid  of  dying.  Though  sensible  of  my 
demerit  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  hope  to  be  accepted 
through  faith  in  tBe  great  Redeemer.  The  truths 
and  promises  of  the  gospel  support  and  comfort 
me.  It  is  the  separation,  the  separation  from  you, 
my  dear  Howard,  which  distresses  me." 

"That  is,  indeed,  most  distressing  to  all  of  us." 
replied  he,  "  and  the  dread  of  it  sometimes  over- 
whelms me.     But  should  we  not  remember,  that 
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the  separation  will  be  rery  short  ?  Do  we  not  hope 
to  meet  again  in  a  happier  world,  where  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  separation,  will  never  come  ?  I  know 
yon  have  always  had  this  hope*  and  yon  must  not 
lose  the  comfort  of  it  now." 

u.  Alas !"  said  she,  "if  it  were  only  a  transient 
separation,  I  conld  bear  it  with  serenity.  But  the 
idea  of  its  eternity  overwhelms  me.  O  Howard ! 
bow  can  I  bear  the  thought  of  losing  yon  for  ever !" 

"  My  dearest  Lucy,"  rejoined  he,  "  you  quite 
confound  and  distress  me,  and  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer  you.  How  can  you  indulge 
these  dismal  forebodings,  or  what  have  you  seen 
in  me  to  excite  them  ?  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  have 
fallen  short  of  my  duty  as  a  christian,  and  have  too 
much  need  to  be  admonished  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  dangers  to  which  my  youth  exposes  me  are 
many,  and  continued  watchfulness  and  prayer  will 
be  indispensable.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  my 
earnest  concern  to  believe  and  obey  the  gospel; 
and  by  the  divine  assistance,  I  trust  my  faith  and 
piety  will  remain  firm.  I  hope,  therefore,  your 
fears  respecting  me  are  wholly  groundless." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  answered  Lucy;  "indeed  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it;  and  am  sorry  to 
indulge  any  such  fears  on  your  account.    It  was 
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nothing  but  the  reverie  of  a  gloomy  imagination, 
that  made  me  fbel  this  unhappiness;  and  I  confess 
myself  very  weak  and  blamable  for  suffering  it  to 
affect  me.  I  was  in  great  hopes  of  concealing  the 
circumstance,  lest  it  should  make  you  unhappy,  or 
induce  you  to  think  I  had  been  doubting  thd  sin- 
cerity or  steadiness  of  your  religion.  Be  assured  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  enteitain  such  hard  thoughts 
respecting  you.  I  will  endeavour  to  banish  the 
gloomy  impression  from  my  feelings.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  any  more  of  it,  but  let  the  subject 
be*  dropped  immediately.  I  am  sorry  it  was 
mentioned/' 

But  this  attempt  of  Lucy  to  conceal  her  thoughts, 
instead  of  satisfying  Howard,  only  increased  his 
curiosity.  Overcome  by  his  importunity,  she 
related  the  particulars  of  the  dream  which  had  so 
sensibly  affected  her;  but  whether  it  was  a  waking 
or  a  sleeping  dream,  she  was  not  able  to  say.  She 
thought,  however,  that  her  immortal  spirit  had 
taken  its  departure  from  the  body,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  heavenly  mansions.  There  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  friendship  of  her  pious  ancestors  and 
other  glorifiod  spirits,  who  enjoyed  the  beatific 
vision  of  the  Saviour.  There  she  beheld  an  infi- 
nite number  of  celestial  beings,  encircling  the 
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Divine  Majesty,  and  engaged  in  the  most  solemn 
and  delightful  worship.  Bat  their  happiness  and 
glory  were  too  great  for  imagination  to  conceive  or 
language  to  express.  After  a  short  interval,  she 
thought  her  beloved  parents  and  other  esteemed 
friends,  wqjre  admitted  to  the  same  blissful  employ- 
ments. And  at  length  she  saw  Howard  himself 
approaching  the  judgment  seat,  and  was  going  to 
welcome  his  arrival  at  a  state  of  such  ineffable 
felicity.  But,  at  that  moment,  an  angel  of  high 
authority  stepped  forward,  and  accused  him  of 
apostacy  from  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  moral 
purity  of  christian  conduct.  Confounded  at  .the 
charge,  she  thought  he  stood  speechless  and  self- 
condemned,  when  the  awful  sentence,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  was  passed  upon  him  by  the 
judge.  As  he  turned  away  from  the  tribunal, 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  shame,  she  heard 
him  utter  a  shriek  of  heart-rending  despair,  which 
for  a  moment  excited  feelings  of  indescribable 
tenderness  and  regret.  Under  the  pressure  of  these 
feelings,  in  which  the  vividness  of  imagination 
operated  like  the  reality,  she  awoke  in  the  greatest 
agitation.  And  though  it  relieved  her  to  find  it 
was  nothing  but  a  reverie  or  a  dream,  yet  the 
scenes  fancy  had  pictured,  preyed  deeply  on  her 
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spirits,  and  occasioned  the  pensiveness  before 
mentioned* 

Lucy  was  not  superstitious,  nor  had  she  the 
least  faith  in  dreams  or  other  imaginary  prognos- 
tics. But  the  possibility  of  its  proving  trde,  with 
respect  to  her  brother's  apostacy  and  final  doom, 
forced  itself  on  the  mind  with  irresistible  convic- 
tion. She  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  present 
piety,  and  could  have  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  his 
steadiness  and  perseverance.  And  jet  the  idea 
that  one  so  dear  to  her,  might,  after  all,  become  an 
infidel,  and  perish  at  the  last  day,  left  an  impres- 
sion which  she  could  neither  efface  nor  endure. 

Howard  was  scarcely  less  affected  by  the  gloomy 
incident  than  his  sister  had  been,  but  he  endea- 
voured to  disguise  his  feelings.  After  an  interval 
of  silence,  and  a  profusion  of  tears,  he  attempted 
still  further  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  her  spirits. 
The  circumstance,  he  remarked,  might  have  a 
salutary  effect,  and  be  designed  as  a  timely  admo- 
nition against  future  dangers :  and  by  exciting  him 
to  greater  circumspection,  might  prevent  the 
decline  of  religion,  and  ensure  the  steadiness  of  his 
virtue.  But  in  retirement  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  full  impression  of  these  imaginary  scenes,  and 
felt  the  deep  anguish  and  solicitude  of  a  wounded 
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spirit.  like  a  deer  smitten  by  the  hunter,  seeking 
the  cool  shade  and  refreshing  stream,  he  sought 
relief  in  the  stillness  of  solitude  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer. 

Io  the  mean  time,  the  disease  which  had  long 
preyed  on  the  gentle  frame  of  Lacy,  was  drawing 
to  a  crisis,  and  every  day  threatened  to  be  the  last. 
Bat  as  die  hour  of  dissolution  was  approaching,  her 
serenity  and  fortitude  increased.  While  the  out- 
ward form  gradually  decayed,  the  nobler  principle 
within  evinced  greater  vividness  and  elevation. 
Her  faith  in  Christ  strengthened  with  its  necessity  9 
and  she  enjoyed  $"  the  fall  assurance  of  hope  unto 
the  end."  Her  convesation,  till  the  last,  was 
solemn,  instructive,  and  heavenly.  And  when  the 
strength  of  nature  was  exhausted  by  disease,  and 
the  tabernacle  of  clay  taken  down  by  the  hand  of 
death,  its  nobler  inhabitant,  the  immortal  spirit, 
ascended  to  glory.  She  grew  and  ripened,  like  a 
flower  of  unusual  beauty  in  the  spring;  and  was 
then  removed  to  a  more  genial  clime,  to  bloom  for 
ever  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville,  this  bereavement 
was  trying  and  severe.  But  their  grief  was  silent 
and  dignified,  though  deep  and  undissembled.  It 
was  softened  down  by  the  influence  of  faith  and 
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hope,  mingled  with  devout  resignation  to  the 
Disposer  of  all  things.  They  mourned,  indeed, 
rather  for  their  own  loss,  than  for  the  departed; 
while  their  tears  were  wiped  away,  and  their  minds 
comforted,  by  the  remembrance  of  her  virtues,  and 
the  prospect  of  meeting  her  again  in  a  better 
world. 

Howard  was  at  first  inconsolable.  Her  dying 
features  were  always  in  his  view.  A  silent  gloom 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  extinguished  for 
a  time  his  usual  vivacity*  He  sought  a  refuge  in 
his  studies.  The  scriptures  became  increasingly 
bis  delight.  His  piety  assumed  a  more  pensive 
and  decided  character.  The  natural  gravity  of  his 
disposition  was  confirmed,  and  his  thoughts  direc- 
ted more  intensely  to  the  sublime  and  consoling 
doctrines  .of  religion.  As  far  as  his  fears  would 
permit,  he  anticipated  the  renewal  of  that  friendship 
which  the  death  of  bis  much-loved  sister  had  un~ 
happily  dissolved.  The  train  of  thought  and 
feeling  awakened  by  the  bereavement,  both  miti- 
gated his  sorrow,  and  left  on  his  mind  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression;  which,  although  for  a  time 
overlooked,  was  never  wholly  effaced.  It  was  the 
first  death  he  bad  witnessed,  abd  the  last  he  forgot. 
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CHAP  III. 

How  frequently  do  events  apparently  trivial, 
originate  a  new  course  of  thinking,  change  the 
current  of  our  affections,  and  lead  through  life  to 
a  series  of  important  consequences!  Though  but 
little  regarded,  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  they 
become  afterwards  the  principal  epochs  of  our 
private  and  public  history,  from  which  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  a  wise  course  of  con*, 
duet,  or  a  valuable  friendship.  These  important 
incidents  are  seldom  much  noticed,  indeed,  ex- 
cept in  the  memoirs  of  distinguished  persons,  or  in 
cases  of  remarkable  vicissitude.  But  it  is  probable 
that  cases  of  a  similar  description  might  be  found 
in  the  history  of  ordinary  men,  were  they  to  observe 
more  attentively  the  formation  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  the  principal  events  which  influence 
their  alliances  and  pursuits.  If  the  fall  of  an 
apple  led  the  mind  of  Newton  to  those  discoveries 
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in  philosophy  which  have  immortalized  his  name ; 
if  the  circumstance  of  touching  a  dead  frog  with 
the  point  of  his  cane,  suggested  to  the  ingenious 
Galvani,  some  of  the  most  interesting  pheno- 
mena of  electricity;  and  if  the  sight  of  a  picture 
in  childhood  was  an  incident  to  which  one  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  modern  times  traced  the 
bent  of  his  genius  and  his  celebrity;  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  domestic  events  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, like  those  contained  in  the  last  chapter, 
frequently  determine  the  character  and  destiny  of 
men,  even  when  they  are  unconscious  of  the 
influence. 

But  the  mind  of  Howard  Olenville  was  too  sus- 
ceptible of  strong  impressions,  and  too  yielding  in 
its  texture,  not  to  be  affected  and  controlled  by  so 
painful  an  incident.  The  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
and  his  course  of  study,  were,  in  consequence,- 
turned  to  the  clerical  profession,  in  the  choice  of 
which,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville  readily  acquiesced. 
They  thought  it  was  a  sphere  of  exertion  suited  to 
bis  taste  and  talents,  in  which  bis  time  might  be 
employed  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  the  community. 

Some  indications  of  his  future  adaptation  for 
public  life  were,  indeed,  observed  in  the  earliest 
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developements  of  bis  genius.  His  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, his  choice  of  books,  and  the  sciences  in  which 
he  felt  the  most  pleasure  and  made  the  greatest 
proficiency,  imperceptibly  drew  his  attention  from 
the  idea  of  commerce  to  the  learned  professions. 
A  natural  fluency  of  speech,  likewise,  combined 
with  a  melodious  voice,  and  the  modest  assurance 
he  displayed  in  reciting  his  favourite  authors  or 
delivering  his  own  compositions,  seemed  to  intimate 
that  the  pulpit  or  the  bar  was  the  destined  sphere 
of  his  exertions.  Here,  indeed,  his  choice  long 
wavered.  The  claims  of  both  seemed  urgent,  and 
he  was  sometime  in  doubt  to  which  the  preference 
should  be  given.  In  the  pulpit  he  would  have  to 
defend  the  morals  and  religion  of  bis  country ;  at 
the  bar  he  might  advocate  its  rights.  The  former 
appealed  to  his  religions  feelings,  and  invited  him 
to  a  task  most  congenial  to  his  taste.  But  the 
honour  and  distinction  of  the  latter,  so  flattering  to 
youthful  and  aspiring  minds,  for  a  time  preserved 
an  even  balance  in  its  favour,  and  held  his  judg- 
ment in  suspense. 

Whatever  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville's  predi- 
lections on  this  point,  they  were  neither  precipitate 
nor  over  anxious  to  decide.  They  looked  with 
pity  and  regret  on  those  parents  who  devote  their 
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sons  to  the  Church  without  regard  to  character  or 
talent,  merely  to  preserve  some  valuable  benefice 
in  the  family,  or  otherwise  gain  an  easy  and  res- 
pectable support.      If  the  ancient  sages,  when 
describing  the  qualifications  of  public  men,  main- 
tained it  as  an  essential   preliminary,    "  that  an 
orator  ought  to  be  a  good  man ;"  surely  none  can 
for  a  moment  think  of  dispensing  with  this  prere- 
quisite in  a  christian  preacher.     What  form  of 
human  degeneracy  can  be  more  contemptible  or 
more  criminal,  than  the  conduct  of  a  man  who 
teaches  Christianity  to  others,  without  being  him- 
self a  christian;    who  recommends  piety  to  his 
parishioners,  but  who  has  no  piety  himself;    or 
who  urges  them  by  his  discourses  to  a  pure  and 
holy  life,  while  his  own  life  and  morals  are  disso- 
lute?    How  can  the  authority  of  religion  and  the 
honour  of  the  church  be  sustained  in  this  sceptical 
and  inquiring  age,  unless  its  ministers  be  distin- 
guished by  talents  which  command  respect,  and 
by  a  course  of  life  which  proves  their  integrity  ? 
To  fill  the  churches  with  young  men  of  loose 
morals,  feeble  intellect,  and  dubious  piety,  who 
pass  its  threshold  by  an  act  of  perjury,  affirming 
that  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
surest  way  to  divest  religion  of  its  proper  influence, 
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and  expose  the  office  of  its  ministers  to  contempt. 
This  scheme  might  do  in  the  dark  ages  of  igno- 
rance, when-  pious  frauds  answered  better  than 
sincerity.  But  the  time  is  gone  by;  the  age  of 
credulity  anl  superstition  is  passed ;  every  thing 
must  now  be  scrutinised  and  proclaimed;  and 
nothing  can  stand  the  test  but  rectitude  and  truth. 
Let  none  therefore  be  thrust  into  the  priest's  office, 
but  those  who  are  qualified  for  the  honourable  and 
efficient  discharge  of  its  sacred  functions ! 

But  if  the  subject  of  this  mWoir  chose  the 
christian  ministry  as  a  sphere  of  exertion  most 
suited  to  his  talents,  his  choice  was  iu  a  great 
measure  determined  by  the  benevolence  of  his 
feelings,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  A  tender 
sensibility,  a  native  generosity  of  spirit,  a  wish  to 
contribute  something  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  spring  up  spontaneously 
in  his  bosom,  were  cherished  and  confirmed  by  the 
discipline  of  his  childhood,  and  the  scenes  and  ex- 
amples most  familiar  to  him  in  youth.  He  was 
not  taught  to  consider  himself  the  supreme  object 
of  attention,  or  the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes 
the  centre  of  his  thoughts  He  was  not  induced  to 
regard  his  inferiors  as  beings  of  a  different  nature, 
who  had  no  claim  to  his  kind  offices,  or  in  whose 
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welfare , he  had  no  concern.    He  was  rather  led  to 
identify  his  true  interest  with  the  happiness  of  his 
connexions  and  the  public  good.    He  was  often 
reminded  that  all  mankind  are  children  of  the  same 
parent,  members  of  the  same  family,  heirs  of  the 
same  changes,  mutually  dependent,  and  therefore 
bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  be  mutually  bene* 
ficial.      Knowledge,   wealth,   and  influence,  are 
given  to  individuals  as  trusts  for  the  common  good, 
not  to  pamper  a  mean  and  sordid  selfishness,  but  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  by  ex- 
alting their  virtue,  and  enlarging  their  beneficence. 
"  To  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,"  is  a  duty  no  less  consistent 
with  the  order  of  nature  than  with  the  word  of 
truth.     In  proportion  as  a  man's  benevolence  is 
extinguished,  and  he  ceases  to  make  others  happy 
in  reality  or  in  hope,  the  streams  of  his  own  enjoy- 
ment are  dried  up,  and  he  becomes  a  burden  or  a 
torment  to  himself,  pining  away  his  miserable  ex- 
istence.     But  in  making  others  happy,  we  learn 
what  is  meant  by  true  happiness ;  which  flows  from 
a   fountain  that  will  never  become  dry,  and  is 
limited,  not  by  externals,  but  by  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  the  recipient. 

Howard  Glenville,   imbued  with  these   senti- 
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meats,   learnt   to  cultivate  benevolence  as  the 
essence  of  moral  goodness,  without  which  all  other 
virtues,  however  splendid,  are  of  little  value.   His 
wtuiftl  dispeeitien  to  do  good,  nurtured  by  pa- 
rental  example  e»d  encouragement,  increased  with 
h*s  megfed  strength,  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge,   and   the   sense  he   acquired  of  human 
suffering.     Nothing,  indeed,  contributed  more  to 
this  effect  then  the  perusal  of  history,  one  of  bis 
favourite  studies.    The  folly  and  wretchedness  of 
the  human  race,  as  reflected  in  the  historic  mirror, 
excited  his  astonishment  and  pity.    The  retrospect 
of  those  horrors  which   tyrwny  and   war  have 
occasioned,  made  so  deep  **  impression  on  his 
aearibiUtiea  Chat  he  sometimes  involuntarily  burst 
into  tears.    The  more  he  knew  ef  mppkiod,  the 
more  be  perceived  the  necessity  of  some  system 
which  shall  caU  forth  the  agenoy  of  benevolence, 
repel  the  inroad*  of  evil,  end  diffuse  through  so- 
ciety greater  means  end  iastrvnjeots  of  good. 
While  many  lire  to  no  valuable  purpose,  but  are  a 
burden  to  the  community ;  and  while  many  others 
are  actively  employed  as  the  miniver*  of  evil,  ex- 
tending f»ore  widely  the  ravages  pf  the  curse; 
how  imperative  are  the  galls  of  humanity  upon  the 
wise  and  generous  to  espouse  her  cause,  to  arrest 
vow  i.  B 
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welfare , he  had  no  concern.     He  was  rather  led  to 
identify  his  true  interest  with  the  happiness  of  his 
connexions  and  the  public  good.     He  was  often 
reminded  that  all  mankind  are  children  of  the  same 
parent,  members  of  the  same  family,  heirs  of  the 
same  changes,  mutually  dependent,  and  therefore 
bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial.     Knowledge,   wealth,   and   influence,  are 
given  to  individuals  as  trusts  for  the  common  good  , 
not  to  pamper  a  mean  and  sordid  selfishness,  bat.  Xx> 
increase  the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  by    ex- 
alting their  virtue,  and  enlarging  their  benenceok.ee. 
"  To  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  to  re^^>ice 
with  tbem  that  rejoice,"  is  a  duty  no  less  consfxagtent 
with  the  order  of  nature  than  with  the  *»«sird  of 
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mente.  learnt  to  cultivate  benevolence  at  the 
essence  of  moral  goodness,  withoat  which  all  other 
virtues,  however  splendid,  we  of  little  value.  His 
natural  disposition  to  do  good,  nurtured  bj  pe- 
rental  example  and  eaeoeragement,  increased  with 
bis  mental  strength,  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  sense  he  acqaired  of  anman 
suffering.  Nothing,  indeed,  eontribnted  more  to 
this  effect  than  the  perusal  of  history,  one  of  bis 
favourite  stadias.  The  folly  and  wretchedness  of 
the  unman  race,  as  reflected  in  the  historic  mirror, 
excited  bis  astonishment  and  pity.  The  retrospect 
of  those  horrors  which  tyranny  and  war  have 
occasioned,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his 
sensibilitica  that  he  sometimes  iovebiatarUy  bant 
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welfare  v he  had  no  concern.    He  was  rather  led  to 
identify  his  true  interest  with  the  happiness  of  his 
connexions  and  the  public  good.    He  was  often 
reminded  that  all  mankind  are  children  of  the  same 
parent,  members  of  the  same  family,  heirs  of  the 
same  changes,  mutually  dependent,  and  therefore 
bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  be  mutually  bene* 
ficial.      Knowledge,   wealth,  and  influence,  are 
given  to  individuals  as  trusts  for  the  common  good, 
not  to  pamper  a  mean  and  sordid  selfishness,  but  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  by  ex- 
alting their  virtue,  and  enlarging  their  beneficence. 
"  To  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,"  is  a  duty  no  less  consistent 
with  the  order  of  nature  than  with  the  word  of 
truth.     In  proportion  as  a  man's  benevolence  is 
extinguished,  and  he  ceases  to  make  others  happy 
in  reality  or  in  hope,  the  streams  of  his  own  enjoy- 
ment are  dried  up,  and  be  becomes  a  burden  or  a 
torment  to  himself,  pining  away  his  miserable  ex- 
istence.     But  in  making  others  happy,  we  learn 
what  is  meant  by  true  happiness ;  which  flows  from 
a   fountain   that  will  never  become  dry,  and  is 
limited,  not  by  externals,  but  by  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  the  recipient. 
Howard  Glenville,   imbued  with  these  senti- 
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meat*,   learnt   to  cultivate  benevolence  as  the 
essence  of  moral  goodness,  without  which  all  other 
virtues,  however  splendid,  are  of  little  value.  His 
natural  diapoaitien  to  do  good,  nurtured  by  pa- 
rental example  awl  encouragement,  increased  with 
hi*  mental  strength,  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge,   and   the   aense  he  acquired  of  human 
suffering.     Nothing,  indeed,  contributed  more  to 
this  effect  than  the  perusal  of  history,  one  of  his 
favourite  studies.    The  folly  and  wretchedness  of 
the  human  race,  as  reflected  in  the  historic  mirror, 
excited  his  astonishment  and  pity.    The  retrospect 
of  those  horrors  which   tyranny  and   war  have 
occasioned,  made  so  deep  a*  impression  on  his 
sensibilities  that  he  aometiiue*  involuntarily  burst 
into  tears.    The  more  he  knew  ef  iflftukind,  the 
more  he  perceived  the  peeesflity  of  some  system 
which  shaU  oaU  forth  the  ogenep  of  benevolence, 
repel  the  inroads  of  evil,  md  .diffuse  through  so- 
ciety greater  means  end  jraetrvqpents  of  good. 
While  many  lire  to  no  valuable  purpose,  but  are  a 
burden  to  the  community ;  and  while  many  others 
9re  actively  employed  as  the  meters  of  evil,  ex- 
tending  wore  widely  the  ravages  pf  the  curse; 
bow  imperative  are  the  palls  of  feumaoUy  upon  the 
wise  and  geoeropa  to  espouse  her  cause,  to  arrest 
vqu  i.  p 
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welfare^he  had  no  concern*  He  was  rather  led  to 
identify  his  true  interest  with  the  happiness  of  his 
connexions  and  the  public  good.  He  was  often 
reminded  that  all  mankind  are  children  of  the  same 
parent,  members  of  the  same  family,  heirs  of  the 
same  changes,  mutually  dependent,  and  therefore 
bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  be  mutually  bene* 
ficial.  Knowledge,  wealth,  and  influence,  are 
given  to  individuals  as  trusts  for  the  common  good, 
not  to  pamper  a  mean  and  sordid  selfishness,  but  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  by  ex- 
alting their  virtue,  and  enlarging  their  beneficence* 
"  To  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,"  is  a  duty  no  less  consistent 
with  the  order  of  nature  than  with  the  word  of 
truth.  In  proportion  as  a  man's  benevolence  is 
extinguished,  and  he  ceases  to  make  others  happy 
in  reality  or  in  hope,  the  streams  of  his  own  enjoy* 
ment  are  dried  up,  and  be  becomes  a  burden  or  a 
torment  to  himself,  pining  away  his  miserable  ex- 
istence. But  in  making  others  happy,  we  learn 
what  is  meant  by  true  happiness ;  which  flows  from 
a  fountain  that  will  never  become  dry,  and  is 
limited,  not  by  externals,  but  by  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  the  recipient. 
Howard  Glenville,   imbued  with  these   senti- 
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ments,   learnt   to  cultivate  benevolence  as  the 
essence  of  moral  goodness,  without  which  all  otter 
virtaes,  however  splendid,  are  of  little  value*   His 
natural  disposition  to  do  good,  nurtured  by  pa- 
rental example  md  encouragement,  increased  with 
hk  menial  strength,  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge,   and   the   sense  he  acquired  of   human 
suffering.     Nothing,  indeed,  contributed  more  to 
this  effect  the n  the  perusal  of  history,  one  of  bis 
favourite  studies.    The  folly  and  wretchedness  of 
the  human  nice,  as  reflected  in  the  historic  mirror, 
excited  his  astonishment  and  pity.    The  retrospect 
of  those  horrors  which   tyranny  and   war  have 
occasioned,  made  so  deep  m  impression  on  his 
senribilftites  that  he  sometimes  involuntarily  burst 
into  tears*    The  more  he  knew  of  mankind,  the 
more  be  perceived  the  peceafljty  of  some  system 
which  shall  osU  forth  the  agency  of  benevolence, 
repel  the  inroads  of  evil,  md  diffuse  through  so- 
ciety greater  means  and  inptwments  of  good. 
While  many  lire  to  no  valuable  purpose,  but  are  a 
burden  to  the  community ;  and  while  many  others 
are  actively  employed  e*  the  m*ai*tprp  of  evil,  ex- 
tendieg  mote  widely  the  ravages  pf  the  curse ; 
bow  imperative  are  the  palls  of  humanity  upon  the 
wise  and  geeeropa  to  espouse  her  cause,  to  arrest 
vow  i.  B 
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the  arm  of  her  oppressors,  to  avenge  her  wrongs, 
and  restore  the  bloom  of  health  and  the  smile  of 
joy  to  her  countenance ! 

-  The  desire  of  contributing  something  to  human 
happiness,  therefore,  directed  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  more  strongly  to  the  sacred  office,  which 
he  fancied  would  give  the  fullest  scope  to  his 
energies.  His  recent  sorrows  also,  though  they 
partook  more  of  self-interest,  both  warmed  and 
expanded  his  benevolence,  and  gave  him  a  more 
vivid  perception  of  human  suffering,  and  the  chief 
antidote  designed  for  its  relief.  In  truth,  indi- 
vidual suffering  is  the  cradle  of  humanity,  where 
its  teudferest  and  most  efficient  sympathies  are 
cherished  and  matured.  Those  who  have  never 
known  sorrow  themselves,  are  but  ill-qualified  to 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  distressed,  or  to  ad- 
minister the  healing  balm  and  the  cup  of  sympathy* 
But  afflictions  personally  endured,  render  the  heart 
susceptible  of  feeling,  dispose  the  eye  to  weep  for 
the  unfortunate,  and  incline  the  hand  to  succour 
and  relieve. 

But  while  these  principles  and  events  decided 
his  wavering  choice,  and .  directed  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  one  object,  his  zeal  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  the  discourses  of  a  popular  divine 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose  friendship  Howard 
had  been  recently  introduced.  His  superior 
talents  as  a  preacher  had  excited  public  attention, 
and  drawn  around  him  a  crowded  auditory.  He 
disclaimed  the  refinements  of  elegant  composition, 
and  the  attractions  of  an  artificial  delivery,  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  divine  truth.  He  trusted 
rather  to  the  force  of  argument,  and  the  genuine 
effect  of  christian  principles,  presented  to  the 
mind  with  simplicity  and  affection,  than  to  the 
beauty  of  his  periods  or  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
like  the  great  models  of  ancient  eloquence,  he 
endeavoured  at  once  to  convince  the  judgment  and 
interest  the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  that  reason 
might  approve  the  truth,  and  the  affections  rally 
around  it.  Though  sufficiently  calm  and  dispas* 
sionate  to  fix  the  attention  of  philosophic  minds, 
he  infused  into  his  discourses  a  warmth  and  energy 
which  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  persuasions,  and 
the  importance  of  the  cause  he  was  pleading. 
Avoiding  those  anathemas  which  serve  only  to 
provoke  the  sceptic  and  gratify  the  bigot,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  scriptures  as  the  inspired  test  of 
christian  verities,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  an 
apostle,  commended  them  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God.    There  was  a  charm 
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in  his  eloquence  better  felt  than  defined.  It  fixed 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  upon  the  subject  rather 
than  the  preacher,  and  disposed  them  to  retire 
meditating  on  sacred  themes,  and  making  a  right 
use  of  his  instructions. 

Howard's  mind,  wounded  by  his  late  bereave* 
meat,  was   then  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  fall 
force  of  these  impressions.    The  effect  was  indeed 
powerful,      It  seemed  to  awaken  the   dormant 
energies  of  his  aonl,  and  presented  to  hia  view,  in 
the  most  vivid  imagery,  ideas  and  prospects  pre- 
viously unknown,  or  but  faintly  pictured*    When 
he  saw  these  impressive  exhibitions  of  divine  truth; 
when   he  beheld   the   listening  multitude*,  with 
fixed  attention  apd  a  feeling  heart,  charmed  with 
the  preacher's  eloquence  ;  when. he  perceived  the 
tear  of  penitence  moisten  the  eve,  and  the  jnule 
of  faith  gladden  their  countenance;  whoa  he  learnt 
the  moral  good  resulting  from  his  mawstry,  and 
the  trophies  won  to  the  Saviour's  «atwe;  it  re- 
newed  the  energy  of   his  christian    seal,    and 
inspired  him  with  a  noble  resolution  to  attain  the 
same  excellence.      Fresh  honours  flattered  his 
hopes,  and  he  was  eager  to  stand  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen.     Ideas  of 
human  applause  and  popular  distinction,  were  now 
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Mended  with  plans  of  usefulness  and  the  interests 
of  religion ;  and  the  purer  motives  which  first  in- 
fluenced bis  choice,  were  henceforth  mingled  witb 
the  common  tine  tore  of  ambition. 

Intending  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  the 
church,  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
going  to  college,  and  the  time  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  his  collegiate  studies.  In  the 
prospect  of  that  event,  Howard  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  his  talents,  but  witb  great 
diligence  applied  to  the  differehtsoiences,  in  which 
tome  proficiency  would  be  required.  He  was 
anxious  to  acquit  himself  at  college  with  propriety 
arid  honour,  aad  to  insure  by  his  own  merit  the 
approbation  and  confidence  of  its  learned  masters. 

In  these  resolutions,  so  worthy  of  the  youthful 
mind,  he  was  duly  encouraged  by  his  esteemed 
tutor,  Mr.  Ward.  Having  passed  through  the 
discipline  of  a  college  life  himself,  he  was  the  better 
qualified  to  prepare  his  pupil  for  the  fiery  ordeal  to 
which  his  talents  and  virtues  would  be  brought;  for 
the  collision  of  sentiment  and  character  he  would 
have  to  encounter ;  for  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  climbing  the  hill  of  science ;  and  for 
the  prudent  and  steady  course  which  uniformly 
leads  to  reputation  and  success.    To   his  young 
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welfare,  vhe  had  no  concern.  He  was  rather  led  to 
identify  his  true  interest  with  the  happiness  of  his 
connexions  and  the  public  good.  He  was  often 
reminded  that  all  mankind  are  children  of  the  same 
parent,  members  of  the  same  family,  heirs  of  the 
same  changes,  mutually  dependent,  and  therefore 
bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Knowledge,  wealth,  and  influence,  are 
given  to  individuals  as  trusts  for  the  common  good, 
not  to  pamper  a  mean  and  sordid  selfishness,  but  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  by  ex- 
alting their  virtue,  and  enlarging  their  beneficence* 
"  To  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,"  is  a  duty  no  less  consistent 
with  the  order  of  nature  than  with  the  word  of 
truth.  In  proportion  as  a  man's  benevolence  is 
extinguished,  and  he  ceases  to  make  others  happy 
in  reality  or  in  hope,  the  streams  of  his  own  enjoy- 
ment are  dried  up,  and  he  becomes  a  burden  or  a 
torment  to  himself,  pining  away  his  miserable  ex- 
istence. But  in  making  others  happy,  we  learn 
what  is  meant  by  true  happiness ;  which  flows  from 
a  fountain  that  will  never  become  dry,  and  is 
limited,  not  by  externals,  but  by  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  the  recipient. 
Howard  Glenville,   imbued  with  these  senti- 
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ments,   learnt   to  cqltivate  benevolence  as  the 
<cesenoe  of  metal  goodness,  without  which  all  other 
virtues,  however  splendid,  are  of  little  value.  His 
paioiftl  diapoaitien  to  do  good,  nurtured  by  pa- 
rental example  awl  encouragement,  increased  with 
hw  mental  strength,  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge,   and   the   sense  be   acquired  of  human 
suffering.     Nothing,  indeed,  contributed  more  to 
this  effect  then  the  perusal  of  history,  one  of  bis 
favourite  studies.    The  foliy  and  wretchedness  of 
the  human  race,  as  reflected  in  the  historic  mirror, 
excited  his  astonishment  and  pity.    The  retrospect 
of  those  horrors  which  tyranny  and   war  have 
occasioned,  made  so  deep  a*  impression  on  his 
sensibilities  that  he  sometime*  ipvol#ntariIy  burst 
into  tears.    The  more  he  kaep  ef  mankind,  the 
more  be  perceived  the  reeesftjty  of  some  system 
which  shaii  call  forth  the  agency  of  benevolence, 
repel  the  inroads  of  evil,  and  diffuse  through  so- 
ciety greater  means  and  fcetrwpents  of  good. 
While  many  lire  to  no  valuable  purpose,  but  are  a 
burden  to  the  community ;  and  while  many  others 
are  actively  employed  e*  the  ministers  of  evil,  ex- 
tending  more  widely  the  ravages  pf  the  curse; 
how  imperative  are  the  palls  of  humanity  upon  the 
wise  and  geuerops  to  espouse  her  cause,  to  arrest 
vow.  i.  9 
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delight  of  their  closing  years!  And  what  fear* 
agitate  tbeir  bosoms,  when  they  perceive  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  degenerate  course,  whose  dis- 
mal results  threaten  to  bring  them  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave !  Happy  would  it  be>  if  youth  in  general 
were  duly  impressed  with  this  circumstance !  Its 
remembrance  might  have  a  salutary  influence  on 
their  proceedings  in  the  outset  of  life.  In  (he 
trying  and  dubious  hour,  the  memory  of  a  parent, 
or  a  parent's  admonitions  and  tears,  might  dissolve 
the  enchanter's  spelt,  divest  temptation  of  its 
force,  renew  their  wavering  resolutions  on  the  side 
of  duty,  constrain  them  to  rally  around  its  stand- 
ard, and  by  noble  perse tetnttce,  gain  the  victory. 
So  thought  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  when  be 
bade  adieu  to  his  native  home,  and  imprinted  on 
bis  heart  the  hour  of  separation,  as  a  solemn 
memento  for  the  future. 

The  morning  of  his  departure  was  wet  and  low- 
ering. Stgpwers  had  fallen  at  an  early  hoar,  and 
the  clouds  still  hovered  on  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  gloomy  aspect  of  nature,  by  its  effects  on  the 
nervous  system,  heightened  the  family  gloom,  and 
seemed  to  justify  still  gloomier  forebodings.  Mr. 
Glenville  and  bis  son,  however,  assumed  a  smile 
of  cheerfulness,  as  they  drove  from  the  Lodge,  and 
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dropped  into  the  ear  of  their  anxious  relatives 
many  kind  adieus  and  soothing  remembrances. 
As  they  followed  the  circuitous  way  over  hill  and 
dale  to  the  main  road,  the  village  scenes,  and  other 
objects  most  familiar  to  Howard,  gradually  disap- 
peared. Every  field,  every  hill,  every  valley, 
coupled  in  remembrance  with  many  delightful 
walks,  seemed  dearer  than  ever  to  his  perception, 
like  the  last  dying  looks  of  a  friend.  His  eye 
roved  with  intense  interest  from  object  to  object, 
while  his  feelings  still  hovered  around  their  home, 
reluctant  to  bid  adieu  to  the  last  scene  of  its  local 
endearments. 

Having  passed  the  scenes  which  had  long  been 
familiar,  Howard  felt  little  inclination  to  observe 
the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts.  Past  events,  and  objects  long  endeared, 
absorbed  his  attention.  His  feelings  strongly 
excited,  sought  repose  in  the  sanctuary  of  silence. 
As  tears  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  flow  sweetly 
in  retirement;  so  strong  affections  love  to  enjoy 
themselves  unrestrained  in  the  still  solitudes  of 
the  mind.  There  memory  soon  retraced  the  course 
of  his  brief  history.  Its  principal  incidents  passed 
in  review  before  him  with  fresh  interest.  His 
reminiscences  of  the  pleasing  and  painful   were 
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vivid  and  affecting.  And  the  retrospect,  while  it 
touched  the  tenderest  chords  of  sensibility,  excited 
mingled  emotions  of  gratitude  and  regret.  From 
the  past  imagination  was  carried  forward  to  the 
future,  funning  the  outlines  of  his  expected  course, 
which  hope  gilded  with  magic  colours.  His  busy 
thoughts  planned,  and  modified,  and  planned  again, 
a  variety  of  engagements,  which  weeks  and  months 
and  years  alone  could  accomplish.  Already  he 
fancied  himself  advancing  in  his  literary  career, 
sustaining  the  sacred  office,  and  addressing  the 
word  of  life  to  listening  multitudes.  His  ideas 
passed  from  one  object  to  another  swift  as  the 
lightning,  till  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  was 
relieved,  and  the  mind  restored  to  its  wonted 
cheerfulness,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  own 
creations. 

Mr.  Glenville,  having  allowed  sufficient  time  for 
these  reveries,  called  Howard's  attention  to  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  endeavoured  to  beguile 
away  the  journey  by  cheerful  and  improving  con- 
versation. As  they  ascended  the  Cotswold  hills, 
the  clouds  which  had  rendered  the  morning  so 
inauspicious,  gradually  dispersed.  The  sun  shone 
forth  in  his  meridian  splendour,  and  presented  to 
their  view  a  wide  enchanting  landscape  of  hill  and 
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valley,  woodland  and  pasturage,  in  all  the  grandeur 
and  luxuriance  of  autumnal  plenty.  Nature, 
refreshed  by  the  morning  showers,  assumed  an 
aspect  of  unusual  richness  and  beauty.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  fields  was  delightful.  The  fruits  of 
agriculture,  come  to  maturity,  were  abundant. 
And  though  the  sober  tints  of  autumn  ifere  beco- 
ming visible,  there  was  a  richness  still  remaining 
in  the  verdure  which  charmed  the  eye.  Even  the 
saddest  feelings  might  have  been  revived  by  the 
brilliance  and  vivacity  of  nature,  and  soothed  by  the 
soft  melody  of  the  grave.  O  ur  travellers  therefore, 
exchanging  the  gloom  of  the  morning  for  a  cheer- 
ful day,  pursued  their  journey  with  satisfaction, 
admiring  the  landscape  around  them,  or  recalling 
some  anecdote  of  former  times. 

On  arriving  near  Woodstock,  Mr.  Glenville 
left  the  public  road,  and  drove  through  Blenheim- 
park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
which,  for  its  extent,  beauty,  and  magnificence, 
has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  admiration  of  strangers.  Howard  was  grati- 
fied with  a  transient  view  of  the  palace ;  and  as 
time  forbade  them  to  linger  in  its  apartments,  he 
promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  another  and  a 
longer  visit.    He  had  often  heard  of  the  fame  of 
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Btenheim*-bouse,  as  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  few, 
if  any,  of  the  noble  mansions  of  Great  Britain; 
and  his  expectations  were  in  no  respect  disappoint- 
ed by  the  sight.  Its  external  gramdevr  and  inte- 
rior richness  and  magnificence,  together  with  the 
enchanting  landscapes  presented  to  the  eye  as  they 
rode  through  the  park,  equalled,  if  not  exceeded, 
the  ideas  he  had  formed.  While  he  admired  the 
sumptuous  edifice,  as  a  noble  monument  of  British 
patriotism  and  wealth,  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
around  it,  excited  still  greater  admiration  for  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

After  leaving  Woodstock,  the  conversation  of 
our  travellers  naturally  turned  to  the  history  of  the 
mansion  they  had  been  visiting,  and  the  memory 
of  its  noble  proprietor.  It  likewise  brought  to 
their  remembrance  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second, 
and  the  story  of  the  fair  Rosamond,  whose  beauty 
and  misfortunes  gave  celebrity  to  the  labyrinth  of 
Woodstock  park,  and  were  identified  with  the 
literature  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"  But  how  many  changes,"  said  Mr.  Glenville, 
44  has  it  undergone  since  that  period?  How  dif- 
ferent the  aspect  of  society  and  the  state  of  Britain, 
during  the  revolution  of  seven  centuries!  What 
proofs  has   time  furnished  of  the  instability  of 
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human  grandeur,  and  the  silent  oblivion  into 
which  former  generations  tare  long  fallen,  or  will 
soon  fall!  From  the* total  blank  which  covers  the 
memory  of  their  existence,  only  a  few  solitary 
names  are  excepted,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
greatness  of  their  achievements  or  the  singularity 
of  their  fate.  While  the  names  of  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond and  her  royal  lover,  are  coupled  with  the 
history  of  Woodstock  park,  how  many  thousands 
of  its  visitors,  how  many  of  its  fair  inhabitants, 
how  many  of  its  noble  proprietors,  through  a  series 
of  ages,  have  long  sinee  fallen  into  the  oblivion  of 
the  grave,  leaving  no  vestige  of  their  transactions, 
and  no  memorial  of  their  names !" 

"  The  splendid  achievements  of  the  great  Marl- 
borough at  a  more  recent  period/'  continued  Mr. 
Glenville,  "  are  still  fresh  on  the  page  of  British 
history ;  and  have  secured  to  his  descendants  the 
magnificent  palace  we  have  just  seen,  with  all  the 
honours  of  his  name,  and  the  rank  assigned  them  in 
society.  But  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  brave  warriors,  t>y  whose  prowess  the 
victorious  general  won  bis  laurels ;  or  of  the  tens 
of  millions  who  first  deprecated  or  gloried  in  his 
conquests?  Thousands  won  the  palm,  but  one 
alone  bears  it !    The  glory  of  his  achievements  still 
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lives  in  the  classic  page.     But  the  people  who 
provoked  and  sustained  the  [conflict,  and  whose 
interests  were  affected  by  his  success,  have  long 
since  perished  from  remembrance*     The  age  of 
Marlborough,    and   the  victories  of    Blenheim, 
Bamilies,  Oudenarde,  and   Malplaqoet,  are  still 
regarded  by  orators  and  historians  as  forming  the 
most  splendid  epoch  in  British  history.     But  the 
glory  of  those  achievements,  like  most  other  mili- 
tary triumphs,  was  little  better  than  an  empty 
vision,  and  produced  no  permanent  effects,  in 
which  virtue  aad  patriotism  can  find  any  thing  to 
admire.    The  victor's  wreath,  woven  by  his  sap* 
porters,  and  watered  with  the  blood  aqd  tears  of 
the  vanquished,  may  long  remain  fresh  and  ver- 
dant ;  but  the  willow,  the  cypress,  and  the  night- 
shade, flourish  best  with  the  laurel  on  which  it 
grew," 

"  I  must  confess,"  replied  Howard,  "  that  my 
admiration  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  other 
great  warriors,  is  always  checked  and  limited  by  a 
consideration  of  the  miseries  of  war,  and  the 
dubious  good  resulting  from  their  achievements. 
It  has  often  struck  me,  whether  the  applause 
bestowed  on  such  characters,  and  the  feelings  of 
self-gratulatiou  and  triumph  shewn  by  people  in 
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general  when  referring  to  their  victories,  may  not 
rather  be  imputed  to  national  pride,  or  the  innate 
■love  of  superiority  common  to  mankind,  than  to 
the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engag- 
ed, or  to  the  public  advantage  arising  from  their 
success?  Their  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
co- temporaries  and  the  admiration  of  posterity,  are 
seldom  tried  by  the  principles  of  justice  or  phi- 
lanthropy. Their  success  is  supposed  to  settle 
that  question,  being  deemed  for  the  most  part,  a 
valid  proof  of  the  equity  of  their  cause.  The  award 
of  honour  is  generally  made  in  such  cases  by  the 
influence  of  patriotism,  which  is  sometimes  the 
essence  of  selfishness,  exciting  men  for  the  sake  of 
their  country,  to  perform  deeds  which  level  justice 
with  the  ground,  and  outrage  the  best  feelings  of 
humanity.  I  cannot  therefore  speak  with  unquali- 
fied applause  of  military  heroes,  whose  only  claim 
to  an  honourable  remembrance,  was  the  conquest 
of  the  sword.  Perhaps  you  will  condemn  the 
sentiment;  but  I  feel  very  differently  toward  the 
character  and  government  of  the  immortal  Alfred, 
whose  name  is  so  much  identified  with  the  noble 
University  before  us.  I  hope  you  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  him  without  exception,  if  not  the 
greatest  and  best  monarch  that  ever  reigned,  at 
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least  the  greatest  and  best  that  ever  swayed  the 
English  sceptre." 

"  Your  expressions,  perhaps,  Howard,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Glenville,  "  may  require  to  be  a  little  quali- 
fied. But  upon  the  whole,  I  agree  to  what  you 
have  said,  and  can  never  think  of  Alfred  but  with 
the  highest  admiration  and  pleasure.  He  was 
indeed,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  great 
man;  great  in  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and 
the  usefulness  of  his  reign.  His  superior  qualities 
appeared  no  less  admirable  in  the  most  forlorn 
state  of  his  affairs,  when  a  fugitive  in  the  island  of 
Athelney,  forsaken  by  his  courtiers,  than  .at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  armies,  rescuing  his  country 
from  its  rapacious  invaders,  showing  clemency  to 
the  vanquished,  restoring  liberty  and  repose  to  a 
ruined  people,  or  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  enact- 
ing laws  which  secured  the  administration  of 
justice  to  all  classes,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  prosperity  and  improvement  through  succeed- 
ing ages.  Even  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
of  the  country,  so  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
order  and  good-policy,  are  standing  memorials  of 
his  wise  and  useful  reign.  While,  indeed,  the 
University,  whose  edifices  appear  in  sight,  founded 
and  enriched  by  his  beneficence,  with  its  influence 
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xm  the  civilisation,  literature,  and  happiness,  of  the 
nation  for  a  thousand  years,  will  transmit  to  future 
generations  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Alfred,  sufficient  doubtless  to  immortalize  his 
name.  Here  then  we  see  how  much  a  food  king 
may  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  and  how 
superior,  in  the  estimate  of  remote  posterity,  is 
the  greatness  of  beneficence,  to  the  greatness  of 
military  renown." 

While  expressing  these  sentiments,  our  travellers 
approached  the  city,  and  perceived  in  the  first  view 
of  its  exterior,  objects  of  sufficient  interest  to  fix 
their  attention.  The  spacious  streets  and  magnifi- 
cent colleges,  which  have  long  .been  the  admiration 
of  this  celebrated  place,  answered  the  expecta- 
tions Howard  had  formed  of  its  appearance.  Nor 
was  the  impression  at  aH  diminished  when  they 
afterwards  viewed  at  leisure  the  interior  of  the 
colleges,  and  other  public  edifices  devoted  to  the 
religion  or  literature  of  the  country,  and  adorned 
with  the  busts  and  portraits  of  illustrious  men. 
Howard  congratulated  himself  on  his  arrival  at  a 
place  so  auspicious  to  philosophy  and  science.  As 
he  continued  his  visits,  every  object  seemed  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  treading  on  sacred  ground, 
where,  for  ten  centuries,  men  of  the  brightest 
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talents  had  pursued  their  literary  career.  The 
monuments  of  grandeur,  genius,  and  erudition, 
whieh  every  where  appeared  to  his  view,  humbled 
the  pride  and  self-flattery  of  which  be  was  con- 
scions,  and  made  him  feel  his  insignificance  in  the 
mental  world.  But  the  same  objects  which  pro* 
duced  this  impression,  at  the  same  time  raised  his 
emulation  to  follow  in  the  same  career,  directing 
his  whole  aim  to  those  acquisitions  which  constitute 
the  true  dignity  of  the  mind. 

"  Now, "  said  he  to  his  father,  "  now  1  shall 
obtain  the  summit  of  my  ambition.  I  see  every 
thing  around  me  to  repress  what  is  evil,  to  encou- 
rage what  is  good.  Already  I  feel  the  inspiring 
effect  of  college  scenery ;  and  the  very  air  seems 
cheering.  If  I  sink  into  folly  or  indolence,  the 
place  itself,  with  all  its  relics  of  antiquity,  will  up- 
braid  me.  My  companions  in  study  will  likewise 
be  distinguished  by  unaffected  piety,  suavity  of 
manners,  rectitude  of  conduct,  delight  in  study, 
and  a  noble  emulation  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 
Their  example  will  certainly  do  me  good." 

"  Well  said !  well  said,  Howard !"  replied  Mr. 
Glenville,  "  I  wish  you  may  find  it  so ;  but  I  fear 
you  are  a  little  too  romantic.  You  will  doubtless 
have  for  your  associates  in  study,  young  gentlemen 
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of  birth  and  education,  who  are  placed  here  under 
the  care  of  revered  professors,  and  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Many  of 
them  are  also  destined  to  be  the  public  guardians 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  established  ministers 
of  religion;  and  of  coarse,  things  ought  to  be.  as 
you  seem  to  expect.  But  I  fear  you  are  reckon- 
ing without  your  host*  Your  ideas  of  college  dis- 
cipline and  college  society  ace  too  sanguine.  If 
indeed  their  expansion  of  mind,  sanctity  of  charac- 
ter, and  growth  in  wisdom,  resembled  the  niagnw 
tade  of  their  abodes,  the  sacrednes*  of  their 
design,  and  the  number  of  their  .advantages,  it 
would  be  something.  Your  ideas  would  be  more 
.than  realized.  But  I  fear,  Howard,  your  sanguine 
hopes  will  end  in  disappointment  and  disgust*  I 
fear  you  will  witness  in  many  of  your  colleagues, 
proofs  of  indolence,  frivolity,  dissipation,  and  irre- 
ligion,  instead  of  the  opposite  qualities.  And  per- 
imps,  in  some  cases,  the  virtues  which  you  have 
cherished  from  your  birth,  and  will,  I  trust,  always 
cherish,  may  expose  you  to  the  ridicule  and  re- 
proach of  graduating  divines." 

"I  have  often  heard  such  charges  brought 
against  the  Oxonians,"  replied  Howard,  "but 
supposed  them  to  be  the  effect  of  ill  nature.    I 
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» 

eanndt  doubt,  however,  but  you  have  too  much 
reason  for  suggesting  these  timely  cautions,  though 
I  would  still  be  reluctant  to  believe  the  worst.     I 
would  rather  be  deceived  by  thinking  too  favourably 
of  mankind,  than  make  myself  a  misanthrope,  by  re- 
garding the  greater  part  of  them  as  knaves  or  fools." 
"You  know,    my  dear   Howard,"    rejoined 
his  father,  "that  I  am  no  enemy  to  candour.    I 
approve    and   commend  your  liberality  of  senti- 
ment. But  in  thinking  too  favourably  of  mankind, 
you  stand  in  greater  need  of  the  cautions  I  have 
just  given.     If  human  nature  were  differently 
disposed,  or  if  a  mere  residence  within  the  precincts 
of  a  college  would  change  the  minds  and  controul 
the  passions  of  young  men,  your  ideas  of  college 
society  would  be  correct.  But  since  the  reverse  of 
tfhis  supposition  is  true,  many  irregularities  must 
arise,  and  many  loose  characters  will  be  met  with, 
among  the  inmates  of  a  University  so  extensive 
and  opulent  as  this.    To  expect  otherwise  would 
be  no  less  absurd  than  dangerous;     In  the  best 
regulated  society,  many  offences  will  be  committed, 
and  many  abuses  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  take 
place.    And  the  noblest  endowments,  designed 
purely  for  the  public  good,  will,  in  many  cases, 
become  the  occasion  or  the  instruments  of  its 
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ruin*  Whet  the©  can  you  expect  here !  Bat  I 
hope  your  piety  and  firmness  of  eharaoter  will  be 
superior  to  the  influence  of  corrupt  example ;  nod 
that  nothing  will  seduce  yon  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  honour,  which  you  have  hitherto 
approved  and  followed/' 

Howard  waa  too  much  affected  by  these  salutary 
and  paternal  cautions,  la  prolong  the  discussion, 
though  his  feelings  were  in  perfect  unison  with  Mtv 
Glen  villa's  wishes.  Facts,  however,  soon  evinced 
the  necessity  of  circumspection,  when  the  princi- 
ples he  had  hitherto  deemed  sacred,  were  severely 
tried,  and  the  purity  0/  his  morals  exposed  to  great 
danger*  Where*  indeed,  can  rixodeet  virtue  pass 
without  insult,  or  unobtrusive  piety  escape  the 
seomer's  In  Ugh,  except  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  re- 
tirement, or  the  society  of  select  and  kindred 
minds? 

After  a  few  days,  Mr,  Gflenville  returned  to  his 
family,  and  Howard  bfegan  his  new  course  of  study. 
Week  after  week  passed;  away  in  .the  same  romid 
of  literary  engagements,  and  no  event  of  particu- 
lar importance  tmudpjred*  His  mind  enlarged 
with  his  advantages.;  and  his  proficiency  in  cldssi* 
cal  learning  and  the  mathematics,  did  honour  to 
biaiown  talents,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
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his  instructors.    Though  fond  of  cheerful  sooiety, 
his  acquaintance  during  the  first  and  second  terms, 
toas  limited  to  a  small  circle,  in  whoso  friendship 
he  sometimes  relaxed  from  study,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure   of  a  social    evening.      Knowing    that 
many  were  his  superiors  in  talent  and  learning,  be 
wished  to  make  the  best  improvement  of  his  time 
and  advantages;  and  was  often  encouraged  to 
surmount  difficulties  in  the  way  of  science  by  many 
honourable  examples  among  his  colleagues,  and  by 
the  applause  justly  given  to  superior  merit.  These 
feelings  were  particularly  excited  by  the  display 
of  talent,  and  the  public  distribution  of  literary 
honours,  at  the  Commemoration  which  closed  the 
first  session.    How  deep  and  overwhelming  was 
the .  impression  when  he  first  entered'  the  theatre 
on  that  interesting  occasion,  and  beheld  its  august 
assembly,  which  comprised  an  imposing  exhibition 
of  the  rank,  learning,  and  beauty  of  the  nation* 
He  was  particularly  gratified  with  ah  essay  on 
Common  Sense,  and  a  prize  poem  on  Palestine, 
which  were  received  with  great  applause  and  hon- 
ourably rewarded.     The  whole  scene  was  solemn 
and  imposing.    To  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  it 
had  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  mingled  with  the 
grandeur  of  intellect  and  the  influence  of  public 
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esteem.  He  fancied  it  was  philosophy  presiding 
in  her  own  palace,  and  bestowing  crowns  of  un- 
fading laurel  on  her  votaries,  amidst  the  admiration 
of  surrounding  multitudes.  His  memory  long 
retained  the  impression ;  and  though  fear  shrunk 
abashed  from  the  firey  ordeal,  yet  he  resumed  his 
studies  with  fresh  vigour,  resolving  that  if  he 
should  not  win  the  wreath  of  superior  learning,  he 
would  at  least  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  indolence  and  levity. 

Having  chosen  the  sacred  profession,  Glenville 
wished  to  qualify  himself  for  its  public  duties,  and 
was  anxious  to  make  his  other  attainments  subser- 
vient  to  theology.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
method  of  study  pursued  in  the  college  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  less  extensive  and  less  systematic 
than  he  expected.  It  afterwards  appeared  to  him 
but  ill  calculated  to  furnish  the  student  with  those 
ample  stores  of  theological  information,  which  a 
proper  discharge  of  the  ministerial  office,  es- 
pecially  in  this  vain  and  speculative  age,  requires. 
Instead  of  embracing  a  complete  system  of  theo- 
logy, in  the  course  of  which,  every  question,  and 
the  opinions  of  every  sect,  might  be  calmly  ex- 
amined, many  important  branches  of  inquiry  were 
superficially  passed  over,  or  wholly  omitted.    To 
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become  sound  divines,  able  polemics,  or  instructive 
preachers,  by  such  a  process  was  altogether  im- 
probable. It  was  more  calculated  to  become  the 
nursery  of  sceptics  and  bigots.  Time  and  expe- 
rience, it  is  hoped,  have  rectified  the  error,  and 
introduced  a  system  more  adapted  to  the  age,  and 
more  conducive  to  a  wise  and  efficient  ministry* 

In  the  mean  time,  Glenville  pursued  his  in* 
quiries  with  greater  freedom,  enlarged  bis  course 
of  reading  on  theological  subjects,  and  examined 
different  questions  on  their  own  ground,  without 
regard  to  the  authority  of  great  names,  or  the 
influence  of  antiquity  and  innovation.     Subjects 
now    appeased  in  a  new  light,  and  difficulties 
started  up  with  a  formidable  aspect,  in  those  tracks 
of  thought  which  had  hitherto  seemed  smooth  and 
easy.    Objections  to  established  truths,  which  had 
often  been  refuted,  arose  in  his  inquiries,  with  aU 
the  interest  and  force  of  novelty.    Doubts  often 
appeared  instead  of  evidence,  and  obscurity  where 
be  looked  for  demonstration ;  so  that  he  fek  him- 
self embarrassed  in  those  perceptions  of  things, 
which  bad  formerly  appeared  most  luminous  and 
convincing.    The  more  he  read  and  thought,  the 
more  remote  he  seemed  to  be  from  the  end  of  bis 
inquiries;  and  the  theory  of  one  day  was  often 
scattered  by  the  next  day's  thoughts. 
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Had  Glenville  pursued  his  inquiries  with 
patience  and  firmness,  as  well  as  the  love  of  truth, 
these  difficulties  might  have  been  encountered 
without  danger,  and  his  judgment  respecting  them 
confirmed  by  solid  and  invincible  evidence.  But 
though  he  desired  to  find  out  truth,  and  was  im- 
partial in  his  attention  to  different  arguments,  his 
state  of  mind  was  too  precipitate  and  yielding. 
Plausible  objections,  however  fallacious,  had  too 
much  effect  upon  him ;  and  the  conclusions  he  had 
formed  one  day,  were  shaken  or  set  aside  the  next, 
by  some  shrewd  objection  which  seemed  unanswer- 
able. He  had  not  patience  sufficient  to  unweave 
the  web  which  sophistry  had  woven,  or  to  untie 
the  gordian  knot  of  ingenious  controversy ;  and  in 
attempting,  like  the  Macedonian  Jiero,  to  decide 
the  question  by  a  single  stroke,  he  defeated  his 
own  object,  and  supplied  materials  for  another 
difficulty.  B  ut  habits  of  speculation  are  seldom  fa- 
vourable to  piety,  even  though  theology  in  its  most 
interesting  discoveries  be  the  subject  of  discussion, 
sacred  themes  must  be  studied  in  a  right  spirit,  in 
the  spirit  of  humility  and  prayer,  to  leave  on  the 
student's  mind  a  right  impression.  The  flame  of 
devotion  may  languish  and  expire  under  the 
elements  designed  for  its  preservation,  when  those 

VOL.  I.  E 
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elements  are  improperly  applied.  Gtenville  was 
not  insensible  of  this  danger,  nor  entirely  uncon- 
cerned for  its  removal;  although  the  decline  of 
religion  in  its  personal  influence,  is  for  the  most 
part  a  malady  which  feels  not  its  own  weakness, 
nor  seeks  in  earnest  its  own  cjre.  To  some  of  his 
experienced  friends,  the  symptoms  of  declining 
piety  appeared  more  alarming.  His  company  and 
conversation  during  the  recess  from  college  pur- 
suits, were  always  gratifying  to  his  early  connex- 
ions and  long  endeared  friends.  But  the  pleasure 
it  afforded  was  in  some  cases  impaired  by  the  rash 
expression  of  eccentric  ideas,  vague  potions,  and 
a  latent  undefined  scepticism. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Dujung  one  of  the  vacations,  Glenville  spent 
some  days  with  a  family  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity, 
itemed  Randolph,  with  whom  his  parents  had  for 
many  years  maintained  a  warm  and  disinterested 
friendship,  in  which  he  was  also  desirous  to  shake. 

Mr,  Randolph's  residence  was  a  handsome  and 
commodious  edifice,  situated  on  a  pleasant  eleva- 
tion, embosomed  in  verdant  lawns  and  fragrant 
plantations,  and  surrounded  with  rich  and  delight- 
ful scenery.  Behind  it  rose  die  gentle  slopes  of 
Breden  hill,  adorned  with  hanging  woods  and  fer- 
tile pasturage.  In  front  were  seen  the  lofty 
ridges  of  the  Malvern,  rising  from  the  valley  to 
the  clouds,  bounding  the  western  horizon,  and  in- 
closing a  wide  extent  of  well-cultivated  country. 
Its  groves  and  meadows  were  watered  by  the  Avon, 
whose  classic  stream  was  seen  gliding  in  serpentine 
movements  towards  its  confluence  with  the  Severn, 
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the  distant  expanse  of  which,  visible  at  intervals, 
widened  and  beautified  the  landscape.  And  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  richness  and  serenity  of  its 
appearance,  were  a  true  emblem  of  the  moral 
worth  and  domestic  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  a  gentleman  of  good  educa- 
tion and  amiable  manners,  who  lived  on  a  valuable 
estate  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and  information, 
and  possessed  a  correct  taste,  a  sound  judgment, 
a  refined  sensibility,  and  a  benevolent  heart,  com- 
bined with  the  faith  and  piety  of  a  christian. 
Though  he  was  far  from  indulging  a  parsimonious 
spirit,  he  disliked  the  ostentation  of  modern  times, 
and  preferred  the  easy,  unassuming,  and  ingenuous 
hospitality  of  rural  life.  From  bis  earliest  youth 
he  had  cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  domestic  society ;  and  was 
never  so  much  in  his  element  as  when  seated  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  or  surrounded  by  a  few  con- 
fidential and  enlightened  friends. 

Mrs.  Randolph  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  her 
affectionate  husband,  and  never  were  two  persons 
more  happily  united.  Their  attachment  was  the 
spontaneous  effect  of  an  early  acquaintance,  ap- 
proved and  cherished  by  the  frequent  and  cordial 
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intercourse  subsisting  between  their  families. 
The  pure  flame  of  mutual  affection,  first  kindled 
at  the  altar  of  each  other's  virtues,  was  afterwards 
sustained  by  a  congeniality  of  taste  and  sentiment 
mutually  cherished*  By  an  intimacy  of  some 
years'  continuance,  they  obtained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  discovered  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
those  virtues  which  best  secure  the  happiness  of 
the  married.  They  hoped  to  find  in  each  other  a 
suitable  companion  and  a  tender  friend,  always 
ready  to  soothe  in  trouble,  and  advise  in  difficul- 
ties ;  and  their  expectations  were  as  well  founded 
as  they  were  pleasing. 

Nothing  could  be  more  auspicious  than  the 
solemnization  of  their  union;     The  joy}  felt  on 

that  interesting  occasion  was  not  the  effervescence 

* 

of  an  extraordinary  excitement  which  may  soon 
subside,  but  the  calm  and  dignified  enjoyment  of 
a  warm  and  indissoluble  friendship.  Their  plea- 
sure flowed  from  sources  which  adversity  cannot 
alter,  nor  time  exhaust.  Year  after  year  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  their  choice,  and  diffused 
around  them  those  rational  and  refined  pleasures 
of  conjugal  society,  which  have  no  existence  in 
many  cases,  but  in  the  visions  of  hope.    They  were 
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deeply  sensible  that  human  infirmity  often  impaired 
the  strength  and  marred  the  pleasure  of  their 
fairest  virtues,  and  proved  the  present  to  be  a  state 
of  trial  and  improvement,  and  not  of  onmingled 
happiness.  But  the  love  which  intwined  their 
interests,  drew  the  veil  of  sympathy  over  una- 
voidable defects,  and  by  greater  assiduity  and 
tenderness  strengthened  their  attachment,  and 
rendered  their  society  permanently  endearing. 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  increase  of  domestic 
anxieties,  neither  lessened  their  esteem,  nor  im- 
paired their  felicity.  And  though  personal  charms, 
so  fascinating  in  youth,  might  begin  to  fade,  the 
richer  ornaments  and  treasures  of  the  mind,  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  decay,  were  refined  by 
experience,  and  would  still  be  improving.  In 
short,  the  conjugal  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Randolph  was  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  af- 
fection and  piety,  and  supported  by  unchanging 
fidelity  and  esteem.  It  could  therefore  yield  only 
to  the  power  of  the  last  enemy,  and  then  be  re- 
newed and  consummated  in  a  superior  world ! 

In  discharging  their  secular  and  social  duties, 
encompassed  by  a  circle  of  pleasant  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Randolph  never,  lost  sight  of  their 
responsibility  as  christian  parents,  nor  suffered 
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objects  of  inferior  interest  to  supersede  its 
claims.  To  imbue  the  minis  of  their  children 
with  noUe  sentiments,  and  tram  them  up  to 
virtue  and  piety  in  this  life,  and  a  state  of  im- 
mortal happiness  in  the  life  to  come,  were  objects 
of  deep  and  habitual  concern,  which  they  laboured 
with  unwearied  diligence  to  effect  The  claims  of 
society  and  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  feelings,  impelled  them  to  those 
means  of  juvenile  instruction  which,  under  God, 
might  render  their  offspring  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity mid  an  ornament  to  the  christian  faith. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  most  of 
their  children  had  survived  the  dangers  of  infancy, 
and  were  advancing  to  an  age  which  requires  the 
most  efficient  use  of  parental  wisdom,  when  their 
virtues  begin  to  bloom,  and  their  society  becomes 
more  interesting  and  rational.  Their  two  eldest, 
Lavinia  and  Eliza,  were  nearly  of  age,  and  by  the 
excellence  of  their  disposition  evinced  the  good 
effects  of  christian  instruction  •  Their  accomplish- 
ments, natural  and  acquired,  afforded  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randolph  the  purest  satisfaction,  and  were 
a  sure  presage  of  their  future  happiness. 

Miss  Randolph,  in  particular,  possessed  an  am- 
ple share  of  those  qualities  which  are  reckoned 
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most  essential  to  female  excellence.  Her  personal 
attractions,  which  nature  had  bestowed  with  a 
liberal  hand,  were  equalled  by  the  superior  and 
more  lasting  attractions  of  the  mind ;  consisting, 
not  in  superficial  attainments  which  are  of  little 
use,  but  in  valuable  knowledge,  sound  principles, 
amiable  dispositions,  and  pleasing  manners.  These 
excellent  features  of  character  were  not  marred, 
as  in  many  cases,  by  affectation  or  caprice ;  but  she 
was  easy  and  unassuming  in  her  demeanour,  and  by 
the  unaffected  modesty  and  undissembled  sincerity 
of  her  manners,  gave  an  additional  lustre  to  the 
elegance  of  her  person,  and  the  superiority  of  her 
mind. 

The  fond  parents  of  Lavinia,  while  they  derived 
much  pleasure  from  her  dutiful  and  affectionate 
behaviour,  observed  these  qualifications  with  de- 
light, and  were  anxious  that  her  future  happiness 
in  the  conjugal  relation  might  be  commensurate  to 
her  worth.  Their  thoughts  were,  in  fact,  often 
directed  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  and  a  secret 
wish  had  been  long  cherished  by  both  families, 
that  their  friendship  might  be  prolonged  and  en- 
deared by  the  union  of  Howard  with  Lavinia; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  determined  to 
leave  the  wished-for  event  to  their  own  choice, 
and  the  wise  arrangements  of  divine  providence. 
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Howard  had  often  heard  Lavinia  spoken  of  by 
their  mutual  friends  in  the  most  handsome  terms. 
Bat  in  consequence  of  receiving  her  education  at 
a  distance,  and  other  causes  of  absence,  several 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
her  company,  A  strong  desire  of  another  inter- 
view had  however  been  more  than  once  excited  by 
the  idea  he  had  formed  of  her  accomplishments. 
And  as  this  desire  had  not  been  repelled  by  any 
other  attachment,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
pared his  mind  for  a  stronger  and  more  tendei 
impression.  The  company  of  Lavinia,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Devonshire,  gave  therefore  an 
extraordinary  interest  to  his  present  visit  at  Mr. 
Randolph's,  and  led  to  results  of  some  consequence 
to  both  families.  Her  person  and  manners  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of 
female  excellence.  Every  hour  spent  in  her 
society  convinced  him  she  had  not  been  extolled 
by  her  friends  in  vain.  The  longer  he  conversed 
with  her,  the  more  he  discovered  indications  of  a 
congenial  mind.  The  generous  and  enlightened 
sentiments  she  expressed  on  various  subjects, 
filled  him  with  delight,  and  induced  him  for  the 
first  time  to  regret  the  necessity  of  his  speedy  re- 
tarn  to  college. 

e3 
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In  the  coarse  of  the  last  evening,  Howard  ex- 
pressed the  high  gratification  he  had  felt  in 
observing  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's family ;  of  which,  he  was  afraid,  there 
were  few  examples.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville,  and 
others  of  the  party,- joined  in  the  same  expressions  ; 
when  the  comparative  happiness  of  the  married 
state,  a  theme  always  pleasing  to  old  and  young, 
naturally  became  the  thd  subject  of  discussion. 
A  question  having  been  proposed,  with  respect  to 
the  moral  design  and  relative  influence  of  this 
union,  the  following  conversation  took  place. 

"  I  should  conceive,"  said  Howard,  "  that  the 
institution  of  marriage,  as  a  moral  union,  was  de- 
signed by  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  to 
enhance  the  enjoyments  and  mitigate  the  sorrows 
of  life,  by  giving  to  our  sympathies  and  friendships 
a  degree  of  perpetuity  and  tenderness,  which  in 
the  common  intercourses  of  society  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  attained." 

"Whether  we  advert  to  the  constitution  of 
nature,  or  to  the  law  of  God,  on  this  subject,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Randolph,  "your  idea  respecting  it 
appears  to  be  correct.  He  who  best  knew  our 
nature  has  said,  *  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.'    Our  feelings  instinctively  recoil  from  per- 
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petnal  solitude,  and  torn  to  the  benign  and  friendly 
intercourses  of  life  as  the  only  state  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  be  happy.  Bat  the  clashing  interests 
of  different  individuals,  and  the  various  disappoint- 
ments and  changes  to  which  all  are  liable,  annoy 
the  pleasures  of  society,  and  render  its  wannest 
and  steadiest  friendships  imperfect  and  unsatisfy- 
ing. But  the  institution  of  marriage  is  designed 
to  unite  the  interests  of  two  individuals  in  the 
closest  manner,  that  their  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, instead  of  being  separated  by  different  and 
opposing  claims,  may  centre  in  the  same  point,  be 
fixed  on  the  same  objects,  and  uniformly  directed 
to  the  same  means.  This  important  consideration, 
joined  with  the  natural  affection  of  the  wexe*9  and 
the  influence  of  parental  care,  must  be  calculated 
to  refine  and  perpetuate  the  friendships  of  the 
married,  and  raise  their  happiness  to  the  highest 
degree  of  which  our  nature  is  now  capable.  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  when  it  is  entered  into  and  main- 
*  tuned  according  to  the  obvious  design  and  express 
law  of  our  Creator,  will  insure  the  largest  portion 
both  of  private  eqjoyment  and  public  good.  It 
manifests  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
constitution  of  society,  and  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  appointment,  which  none  can  violate 
with  innocence  or  impunity." 
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"  But  if  the  married  state  be  so  favourable  to 
happiness,"  said  Miss  Randolph,  "  from  what 
causes  does  it  happen  that  so  many  of  those  who 
have  chosen  that  state  are  exceedingly  unhappy? 
For  though,"  added  she,  addressing  her  beloved 
parents,  "  the  flow  of  your  affection  and  felicity 
has  been  uninterrupted,  are  there  not  many  in- 
stances of  a  very  different  description,  in  which 
connexions  that  were  deemed  promising,  have  been 
followed  by  mutual  disappointment  and  neglect? 
So  prevalent,  indeed,  are  these  conjugal  infelicities 
supposed  to  be,  that  I  have  heard  several  judicious 
persons  question  the  benevolence  of  the  institution, 
,and  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  trial,  and  not  of 
happiness.  It  would,  then,  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  these  infelicities,  if  they  prevail  to 
the  extent  supposed,  anise  from  the  unavoidable 
imperfections  of  our  nature,  or  from  other  causes 
which  most  persons  might  prevent  or  remove." 
-  "Ftom  the  little  intercourse,  I  have  had  with 
society,"  said  Howard,  pleased  with  Lavinia's 
.remark,  "  I  fear  there  are  too  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  such  infelicities  exist;  and  I  have 
sometimes  proposed  to  myself  the  same  inquiries, 
and  endeavoured  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 
I   should   therefore  be   glad,  if  Mr.   Randolph 
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would  favour  us  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
as  my  own  ideas,  derived  solely  from  observation, 
might,  perhaps,  appear  ridiculous  to  persons  who 
have  made  trial  of  this  state.  And  on  this  point 
at  least,  it  behoves  me  to  retain  the  character  of  a 
simple  uninformed  catechumen." 

But  Mr.  Randolph,  wishing  'to  elicit  his  young 
friend's  opinion,  declined  acceding  to  his  request, 
and  urged  him  to  proceed  with  the  discussion,  and 
favour  them  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  pro-x 
posed  by  Lavinia.  Howard  with  some  reluctance 
yielded  to  the  proposal;  but  resolved,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  merely  state  the  principal 
causes  to  which  he  thought  conjugal  infelicity 
might  be  ascribed,  hoping  that  Mr.  Randolph 
and  other  friends  would  more  fully  elucidate  the 
question. 

"  By  the  little  observation  I  have  been  able  to 
make  on  the  subject,"  added  he,  "  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  persons  are  extremely  unhappy  in  the 
married  state,  because  they  were  forced  into  con- 
nexions against  their  own  choice,  or  commenced 
them  voluntarily  from  sordid  motives,  and  not 
from  the  influence  of  a  rational  and  reciprocal 
esteem.  Others  review  their  union  with  regret, 
because  they  matched  themselves  with  unsuitable 
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companions,  in  a  precipitate,  heedless,  or  clandes- 
tine manner,  or  because  they  indulged  expectations 
of  happiness  which  no  human  virtue  could  autho- 
rise, and  which  nothing  but  juvenile  ardour  and 
inexperience  could  excuse.  Many  of  the  best 
formed  alliances  are  sometimes  changed  into 
sources  of  the  bitterest  sorrow,  by  inconstancy  and 
Cruel  neglect  on  one  side,  br  by  strange  inattention 
or  suspicions  levity  on  the  other.  Some  even 
honest  and  pious  people  are  known  to  sender  each 
other  miserable  in  the  extreme,  by  indulging  cross 
tempers,  or  by  ah  obstinate  uncharitable  adherence 
to  different  modes  of  religion*  Many  also  mar  the 
happiness  their  union  might  otherwise  afford,  by 
wishing  to  exercise  unreasonable  authority;  in 
which  respect,  I  presume,  even  the  ladies  are  not 
quite  innocent.  We  may  likewise  add,  the  want 
of  an  open  and  unreserved  confidence  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  their  mutual  interests,  aggra- 
vated by  the  absence  of  true  religion,  whose  salu- 
tary influence,  if  duly  felt,  would  soften  the  asperi- 
ties, and  improve  the  endearments,  of  life.  To 
these  causes,  it  appears  to  me,  the  greatest  number 
of  unhappy  matches  may  be  ascribed;  which, 
instead  of  resulting  from  the  unavoidable  arrange- 
ments of  nature  and  providence,  originate  in  the 
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perverseness  of  mankind  themselves,  and  might 
easily  be  removed  or  diminished  by  mutual  candour, 
prudence,  se&governme&t,  and  genuine  religion/' 
"  Truly,  my  good  friend/'  said  Mr.  Randolph, 
"  yon  have  formed  as  correct  a  view  of  the  subject, 
as  though  yon  had  actually  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  were  encircled  like  myself  with  a 
blooming  family*  whom  yon  Wave  desirous  to  pre- 
serve from  prevailing  errors.  But,  without  joking, 
1  think  yon  have  stated  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light.  Hence,  how  many  alliances  are  formed, 
merely  to  retrieve  the  difficulties  of  an  embarrassed 
fortune,  or  to  gratify  the  whims  of  parental  pride 
and  ambition?  How  many  juvenile  pairs,  mutually 
pleased  at  some  transient  interview,  but  entirely 
unacquainted  with  each  other's  character,  hastily 
advance  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  with  thought- 
less temerity  offer  up  vows  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and 
unalterable  esteem !  No  wonder  the  union  of  such 
ill- matched  lovers,  commenced  in  the  absence  of 
wisdom  and  friendship,  is  soon  transformed  into  bit- 
terness and  disgust ;  and  the  hour  that  witnessed  the 
solemnization  of  their  nuptials,  classed  in  remem- 
brance with  their  chief  misfortunes  1  Hence,  the 
daily  intercourse  of  many  ilKwedded  companions, 
instead  of  yielding  the  pleasure  they  had  hoped  for, 
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gradually  unfolds  their  respective  characters,  and 
too  late,  alas !  makes  those  discoveries  which  evince 
their  folly,  and  condemn  the  ill-feted  connexions 
they  have  formed.  No  congeniality  of  thought 
and  feeling;  no  interchange  of  tender  sympathies; 
no  endearments  of  a  warm  and  established  friend- 
ship; no  sources  of  mutual  satisfaction,  impart 
a  zest  to  their  social,  hours.  Not  finding  in  each 
other  the  suitableness  of  disposition  and  manners 
they  expected,  the  keen  sting  of  disappointment 
wounds  their  affections,  and  poisons  their  domestic 
intercourse.  Dissatisfied  with  each  other,  they 
employ  the  language  of  rebuke,  and  by  ill-timed 
reflections  and  severe  sarcasms,  increase  their 
irritation  and  regret.  These  mutual  recriminations 
soon  produce  mischievous  effects,  and  either  end 
in  a  speedy  separation  for  life,  or  compel  them  to 
live  in  perpetual  discord  and  mutual  disgust. 
Thus  many  who  reside  in  the  same  habitation, 
apparently  within  reach  of  happiness,  by  daily 
tantalizing  one  another,  become  reciprocal  tor- 
mentors." 

"  Your  illustrations  of  the  fact  in  question,  are, 
I  believe,  perfectly  correct/'  observed  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph. "  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many 
of  the  miseries  endured  by  married  people,  origi- 
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Date  in  causes  still  more  trivial  than  those  yob 
have  named,  and  for  which  both  sexes  deserve 
equal  censure.    For  a  profligate  husband,  indeed, 
no  apology  can  be  made.    His  conduct  demands 
unqualified  reprobation.     The  tenderest  assidui- 
ties of  female  affection  are  tried  in  vain,  to  coun- 
teract the  malignant  consequences  of  his  depravity. 
His  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  must  inevitably 
destroy  the  confidence,  if  not  extinguish  the  last 
spark,  of  connubial  love.    For  his  unhappy  wife 
nothing  is  left  but  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  misery.  All  her  prospects  of  nuptial  felicity 
are  blasted.    The  present  is  fall  of  anguish,  the 
past  of  regret,  and  the  future  of  despair.     And 
though  affection,  so  blind  is  love !  may  still  cling 
to  the  image  of  her  deserter,  it  can  only  serve  to 
render  the  misery  she  endures  more  exquisite  and 
tormenting.     But,"  continued  she,  "  when  a  man 
of  good  principles,  and  a  benevblent  heart,  fails  in 
the  kindness  and  attention  due  to  his  wife,  it  may 
generally  be  deemed  the  consequence  of  her  own 
mismanagement  and  neglect.     When  a  woman  of 
engaging  manners  and  a  well-informed  mind,  is 
wedded  to  a  gentleman  of  this  character,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  her  influence  cannot  fail  to  secure  all  she 
can  reasonably  wish.      Affection   will  invent  a 
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fashionable  pleasures  supersedes  the  culture  of  the 
mind;  when  excessive  complaisance  to  transient 
friends  interrupts  the  claims  of  their  husbands  and 
families ;  how  can  it  surprise  us  that  even  affec- 
tionate husbands  become  dissatisfied,  and  by 
degrees  feel  that  indifference  which  soon  leads  to 
animosity  and  disgust  ?  I  am  willing  to  confess 
that  the  unhappiness  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
results  in  the  greatest  number  of  instanoes  from  the 
palpable  misconduct  of  my  own  sex.  But  I  still 
think  the  ladies  must  take  some  share  of  the  blame 
to  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  have  the  best 
remedy  in  their,  own  possession." 

M  Your  opinion,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Glen- 
ville,  "is  incontestibly  true.    A  man'of  polished 
taste  and  cultivated  manners  is  necessarily  dis- 
gusted with  ignorance,  meanness,  and  frivolity, 
wherever  they  appear.    It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  company  of  persons  destitute  of 
understanding  and  refinement,  however  beautifully 
adorned.    Should  a  gentleman  of  this  description, 
through  the  freakishness  of  lovo,  happen  to  marry 
a  woman  of  low  taste  and  vulgar  manners,  his  at- 
tachment will  soon  be  impaired,  and  his  ill-founded 
hopes  disappointed.    His  prudence  and  affection 
may  be  exerted  toward  the  object  of  his  choice, 
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with  a  view  to  rectify  those  obliquities  of  taste 
and  manners  which  threaten  to  extinguish  their 
nuptial  happiness.  But  if  all  his  efforts  prove 
useless,  and  she  still  persists  in  low  frivolities  and 
offensive  habits,  bis  love,  however  ardent,  will 
languish,  and  his  confidence,  though  at  first  un- 
limited, will  decline.  But  when  good  sense,"  con- 
tinued she,  "is  combined  with  engaging  manners, 
and  a  desire  to  make  each  other  happy  is  sincere 
and  habitual,  the  affection  and  felicity  of  those  who 
enter  a  state  of  wedlock  from  mutual  choice,  may 
easily  surmount  little  difficulties,  and  continue 
through  life  steady  and  unchanged.  .  If  both  sexes 
would  act  upon  these  principles,  the  infelicities 
complained  of  would  be  diminished,  and  the  en- 
dearments of  wedded  love  would  be  permanent. 
Libertines  would  cease  to  reprobate  the  law  of 
marriage,  and  impudent  profligates  would  submit 
to  its  just  and  reasonable  control." 

"In  the  truth  and  importance  of  these  senti- 
ments, my  dear  friend,  I  entirely  acquiesce,"  said 
Mr.  Randolph ;  "  and  I  think  all  the  company 
must  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the  present 
mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  being,  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect,  even  from  the  best  -and  purest  of 
our  relationships,  those  high  attainments  in  virtue 
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advancing.  And  haying  spent  several  most  happy 
days  in  her  society,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  family 
with  much  reluctance  at  a  late  hour,  half-resolving 
to  defer  his  return  to  college  a  month  or  two 
longer.  But  a  little  reflection,  mingled*  perhaps 
with  some  portion  of  pride,  in  some  degree  con- 
trolled those  feelings,  and  indnced  him  to  think 
the  sudden  procrastination  of  his  journey,  after 
making  specific  arrangements  for  it,  would  expose 
him  to  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  his  friends.  His 
better  judgment  likewise  intimated,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  communicate  his  wishes  to  Lavinia, 
till  their  acquaintance  had  become  more  intimate, 
and  he  had  duly  considered  the  consequences  of  so 
important  a  measure.  At  all  events,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  avow  his  attachment  by  let- 
ter, in  which  he  could  express  himself  more  freely 
and  explicitly,  than  a  verbal  declaration  of  his 
feelings  would  permit;  while  it  would  evince 
greater  delicacy  and  respect  toward  Lavinia. 

But  the  impression  her  excellence  had  made  on 
his  affections  was  too  deep  to  be  easily  obliterated, 
and  his  desire  to  gain  her  confidence  too  strong 
to  be  restrained  by  these  prudential  calculations. 
Her  image  was  constantly  before  him;  and  the 
idea,  though  in  itself  pleasing,    diminished   the 
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satisfaction  with  which  he  was  going  to  renew  his 
collegiate  studies.  Bat  he  flattered  himself  that 
Lavinia  would  accept  his  overtures ;  while  the  in- 
timacy of  the  families  left  him  no  reason  to  doubt 
Mr.  Randolph's  concurrence* 

In  these  hopes  Glenville  was  not  disappointed. 
His  letters  were  favourably  received,  and  from  his 
next  interview  with  Lavinia,  he  assured  himself 
the  attachment  was  reciprocal.  Their  plan  of 
correspondence  was  soon  arranged,  and  for  a  long 
time  afforded  them  mutual  satisfaction,  and  justi- 
fied the  opinion  they  had  formed  of  each  other's 
character. 


VOL.  I. 


■e*v  it*  oi  a 


CHAP.  V. 

But  as  the  time  advanced  for  Glenville  to  leave 
college,  and  assume  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
difficulties  arose,  which  at  first  unsettled,  and  then 
changed,  his  determination.  Conceiving  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  understand  and  approve  the  couilitu- 
tion  of  the  church,  before  he  became  one  of  its 
ostensible  defenders,  ho  accordrmrJT  commenced  a 
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The  subject,  as  he  pursued  his  inquiries,  ap- 
peared infinitely  more  difficult  than  he  supposed. 
The  controversy  bad  in  some  respects  an  ill  effect 
on  his  religious  views,  a*  it  displayed  the  had 
spirit  of  the  christian  world,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  institutions.  It  tended  to  produce  an  un- 
settled state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  entire 
system  of  theology ;  and  raised  a  variety  of  doubts 
on  subjects  which  before  had  seemed  unquestion- 
able. His  objections  to  the  established  church  at 
length  became  so  numerous  and  formidable,  that 
to  enrol  himself  among  its  ministers,  while  those 
doubts  remained,  appeared  like  saerificiiur  feu 
comfort  and  his  honesty.  He  was  anzioot  to  de- 
termine otherwise ;  but  having  read  the  vorsj  of 
its  eminent  defenders  with  little  «atktt*on«a   and 
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no  less  honourable  to  himself  than  gratifying  to  his 
friends.  He  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
attainment  of  legal  knowledge,  and  allowed  himself 
but  little  time  for  recreation.  Having  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  respectable  families  in  town, 
he  was  occasionally  prevailed  upon  to  relax  from 
his  engagements,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
social  evening,  though  for  several  months  he  was 
sparing  of  their  enjoyment.  His  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary, and  his  manners  won  the  affection  of  his 
friends.  The  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  fluency  and  good  sense  in  conversation,  ren- 
dered his  company  agreeable ;  and  the  more  he 
was  known,  the  more  his  society  was  courted. 
Being  considered  a  young  man  of  good  family, 
superior  talents,  and  amiable  manners,  opportuni* 
ties  were  not  wanting  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  gratify  the  sociality  of  his  spirit. 
For  sdmetime,  however,  he  withstood  these  in- 
ducements to  relaxation,  and  paid  more  respect  to 
dry  books  of  law,  than  to  the  charms  of  fascinating 
company.  But  having  conquered  some  of  the 
most  knotty  points,  and  obtained  the  reputation 
of  promising  abilities,  he  ventured  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  society,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, in  various  pleasures.     But  the  olive  of  pro? 
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ferred  friendship  became  his  snare.  Conscious  of 
his  own  integrity,  he  was  pleased  with  the  ingen- 
uousness of  others.  The  crafty  took  advantage  of 
his  simplicity,  and  imposed  upon  his  innocence. 
Detesting  a  suspicious  temper,  he  too  easily  re- 
signed himself  to  the  confidence  of  people  whose 
pretensions  were  fallacious,  and  whose  friendship, 
if  sincere,  could  add  nothing  to  his  respectability 
and  happiness. 

During  his  second  year  in  the.  metropolis,  Glen- 

•  yille  began  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
several  young  men  of  the  same  profession,  who 
bore  die  character  of  freethinkers,  and  were  known 
to  be  sceptical,  if  not  antichristian,  in  their  views. 
The  principal  of  these  was  Charles  Mortimer,  a 

'  young  nan  of  eccentric  habits,  lively  wit,  and 
fascinating  conversation.  Softie  slight  acquaint- 
ance had  subsisted  between  them  during  the  former 
terms,  and  many  efforts  Were  made,  on  their  part 
to  conciliate  his  esteem.  But  a  sense  of  religion* 
and  the  strong  conviction  he  then  felt,  of  the  folly 
and  danger  of  scepticism,  induced  him  for  some 
time  to  decline  their  society.  Their  flattering  at- 
tentions, however,  tended  to  remove  his  prejudices ; 
and  he  thought  it  impossible  to  avoid  an  occasional 
interview,  without  being  chargeable  with  incivility. 
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His  mind,  indeed,  was  too  easily  wrought  upon, 
wholly  to  repel  their  kind  offices,  although  his 
better  judgment  condemned  the  first  approaches 
to  so  dangerous  an  intimacy.  But  the  unsettled 
state  of  his  own  views,  respecting  some  points  on 
which  he  had  previously  begun  to  speculate,  in 
some  degree  lessened  his  reluctance,  and  gradually 
reconciled  him  to  the  conversation  and  speculative 
habits  of  the  freethinkers. 

If  his  faith  in  the  gospel  had  already  passed  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  a  rational  inquiry,  and  if  his  views 
of  its  peculiar  doctrines  had  been  the  result  of  a 
calm  and  comprehensive  investigation,  there  would 
have  been  less  danger  in  the  acquaintance.  He 
might  then  have  indulged  the  hope,  perhaps,  that 
his  intercourse  with  such  characters,  instead  of 
injuring  himself,  might  become  the  means  of  ar- 
resting their  eccentric  course,  -  and  of  restoring 
them  to  the  order  and  influence  of  the  gospel.  But 
for  this  task  he  was  wholly  unqiwdified.  The 
vagueness  of  his  own  theology  prepared  him  rather 
to  follow  than  to  Tesist  the  fascinations  of  a  shrewd 
and  ingenious  sophistry.  By  forming  this  ac- 
quaintance, he  therefore  at  length  fell  into  the 
snare  against  which  his  best  friends  had  carefully 
warned  him.    Its  influence  on  bis  modes  of  think- 
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i»g  was  pernicious,  producing  a  train  of  conse- 
quences which  embittered  several  years  of  his 
fotnrelife. 

Charles  Mortimer,  hw  more  intimate  companion, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak 
in  these  memoirs,  was  the  son  of  a  pious  and 
respectable  clergyman,  who  had  taken  considerable 
pains  with  bis  education .  But  after  leaving  home, 
aad  residing'  some  time  in  the  metropolis,  he  had 
thrown  off  «the  restraints  of  religion,  and'  pursued 
a  life  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  He  had  likewise 
embraced  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  Gallic 
scboot,  and  was  seaftras,  though  subtle  and  cautious, 
in  propagating  Iris  sceptical  opinions.  In  his  pri- 
vate oirclesy  be  not  only  ridiculed  the  common 
orthodoxy  of  the  church,  but  endeavoured  to 
undermine  the  first  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. He  likewise  introduced  his  favourite 
topics  and  profane  jests  in  every  company,  where 
be  could  do  so  without  risking  his  reputation  too 
for,  off  exposing  himself  to  the  eenaore  of  his 
friends. 

Sometimes  be  espoused  the  sceptical  philosophy 
at  modern  freethinkers,  under  pretence  of  shewing 
how  triumphantly  the  christian  advocate  might  re- 
fute their  arguments,  and  silence  their  objections. 
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But  be  generally  took  care  to  leave  the  principal 
points  unanswered ;  and  to  intimate  bow  strongly 
these  difficulties  affected  his  own  judgment ;  what 
doubts  they  excited  with  regard  to  the  christian 
faith ;  and  how  anxious  he  was  that  some  expe- 
rienced friend  would  assist  him  in  removing  them. 
In  these  discussions  he  displayed  considerable 
sophistry  and  wit,  accompanied  with  great  fluency 
and  an  insinuating  address;  Few  persons  among 
his  acquaintance  appeared  skilful  enough  to  silence 
his  objections,  or  confute  his  reasoning;  while 
perhaps,  the  weakness  of  their  own  faith  indisposed 
them  to  make  the  attempt.  Many  of  his  colleagues 
became  an  easy  prey  to  his  seductions*  and  em- 
barked with  him  in  the  cause  of  unbelief  and 
profligacy. 

Mortimer  had  often  noticed  the  fluency  and 
spirit  displayed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in 
defending  the  christian  doctrine  against  the  bitter 
sarcasms  of  its  opponents.  Pleased  also  with  his 
ingenuous  manners,  he  marked  him  out  as  a  fit 
champion  to  engage  with  in  philosophic  combat, 
and  already  flattered  bis  own  pride  and  Infidelity 
with  the  speedy  overthrow  of  his  faith.  For  this 
purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  Glenville  with 
unusual  respect;  and  on  all  occasions  courted  his 
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company  and  friendship  in  the  most  affable  and 
engaging  manner.  Sometimes  he  complimented 
his  talents  and  firmness,  and  expressed  his  solici- 
tude to  be  convinced  of  the  troth  and  excellence 
of  revealed  religion,  by  a  candid  review  of  the 
evidences  which  had  rendered  the  faith  of  his 
friend  so  steady  and  immovable. 

Glenville,  yielding  too  readily  to  the  benevolence 
and  integrity  of  his  own  mind,  reposed  an  unsus- 
pecting confidence  in  the  candour  and  sincerity  of 
Mortimer.  Every  day  increased  their  familiarity ; 
while  their  leisure  hours  and  private  walks  were 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  and 
philosophic  theories.  By  this  intercourse  Mortimer 
soon  perceived  that  his  friend's  acquaintance  with 
controversial  theology  was  more  limited  than  he 
imagined.  He  also  perceived  that  his  faith  in  the 
gospel  resulted  rather  from  a  partial  view  of  its 
general  evidences,  than  from  a  profound  and  com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  various  arguments 
by  which  its  claims  have  been  supported  and  op- 
posed. He  therefore  assailed:  his  belief  at  those 
points  which  his  limited  information  less  qualified 
him  to  defend.  By  various  artful  insinuations,  he 
contrived  to  awaken  doubts  and  suspicions  on  many 
important  subjects,    which  gradually  diminished 

f  3 
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the  strength  of  his  persuasions,  and  produced  a 
susceptibility  of  disbelief,  which  the  other  knew 
bow  to  improve.  Sometimes  he  modestly  assumed 
the  manners  of  a  pupil,  and  stated  his  objections 
and  difficulties  like  one  who  was  anxious  to  be 
informed,  But  in  doing  so/  he  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Glenville  a  stronger  propensity  to  seep* 
ticism  and  unbelief;  which,  by  its  gradual  opera- 
tion on  his  judgment,  soon  prepared  him  to  hear 
without  disgust,  an  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  or  a 
bold  renunciation  of  the  christian  faith.  Even  his 
ingenuousness  of  spirit,  net  being  fortified  against 
error  by  sufficient  knowledge  and  resolution/  has- 
tened this  unhappy  change  in  his  opinions,  and 
became  accessary  to  his  ruin.  Mortimer  secretly 
gloried  in  his  success,  and  fancied  he  should  soon 
find  in  tileriville '.  an  able  defender  of  .the  same 
principles,  and  a  cheerful  companion  in  the  same 
course  of  criminal  dissipation  and  vain  •pleasures. 

Mortimer  and  his  colleagues  had  forborne  time 
formed  among  themselves  a  kind  of  dub,  or  society 
of  freethinkers,  as  they  called  it,  for  the  discussion 
of  curious  and  knotty  questions  in  divinity.  It 
wis,  the  avowed  object  of  their  meetings  to  encou- 
rage at  calm  and  unbiassed  inquiry  after  irvtb, 
with  airiewto  obviate  ithe  doubts  and  difficulties 
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which  surround  the  gospel.  But  it  was  their  real 
design  to  cherish  habits -of  scepticism,  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  revealed  truth,  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  abettors,  and  to  embolden 
themselves  in  a  fearless  and  undisguised  avowal  of 
infidelity.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  cavils  and 
reasonings  against  Christianity,  which  its  most 
subtle  impagners  have  been  able  to  adduce,  were 
brought  forward,  and  embellished  with  all  the 
wit  and  raillery  they  could  muster.  The  long-for- 
gotten arguments  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian, 
and  other  noted  enemies  of  the  gospel  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  were  rescued  from 
the  dust  of  ages,  and  exhibited  in  a  new  dress. 
Some  drew  their  objections  from  the  musty 
volumes  of  Hobbes,  Toland,  Collins,  Shaftesbury, 
and  Lord  Herbert*  Others  supplied  themselves 
with  ample  funds  of  sophistry  from  the  works  of 
Tindal,  Morgan,  Hume,  BoKngbroke,  Gibbon, 
and  other  freethinkers  of  less  note.  Some  electri- 
fied the  meeting  with  profound  trains  of  reasoning, 
and  splendid  sallies  of  wit,  drawn  into  pure  Eng- 
lish, from  the  writings  of  Volney,  Helvetins, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  The  French  Encyclope- 
dists were  also  held  in  requisition  to  support  these 
enlightened  freethinkers,  in  their  chivalrous  at* 
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tempt  to  emancipate  reason  from,  the  iron  grasp  of 
credulity  and  superstition.  Animated  by  this  for- 
midable array  of  great  men,  the  boast  of  philosophy, 
and  the  pride  of  ages,  doubtless!  they  proceeded 
without  fear  to  make  an  assault  on  the  citadel 
of  christian  verity,  and  like  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors and  followers  in  the  same  enterprise,  already 
triumphed  in  the  overthrow  of  its  strength. 

Glenville,  after  repeated  solicitation,  and  some 
conflict  in  his  own  breast,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  Mortimer  and  his  fraternity. 
At  his  first  introduction,  he  was  received  by  the 
company  with  marked  respect,  and  agreed  to  have 
his  name  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  club.  But 
though  he  was  become  a  freethinker,  he  secretly 
resolved  to  make  aright  Use  of  bis  thoughts,  and 
"to  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth." 

.:  The  subject  announced  for  discussion,  was  the 
importance  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  right  of  all 
parties  to.  publish  their  opinions  unrestrained  by 
the  civil  power.  After  the  question  had  been 
proposed,  with  some  remarks  by  the  chairman,  it 
was  contended  by  the  different  speakers,  that  all 
theological  subjects  should  be  freely  canvassed; 
that  unrestrained    liberty  in  the  avowal  of  his 
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opinions,  was  every  man's  birth  right;  that  the 
world  had  been  shamefully  imposed  on  by  the 
enemies  of  free  discussion;  that  the  christian 
ehnreh  had  always  been  averse  to  mental  liberty; 
that  pains  and  penalties  were  still  inflicted  on  those 
who  opposed  the  national  religion;  and  that 
nothing  was  required  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
reason  over  superstition,  but  the  repeal  of  these 
abominable  laws.  If  the  advocates  of  the  national 
faith  were  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  their 
cause,  and  believed  it  could  stand  alone  on  the 
ground  of  argument*  they  would  ntiver  resort  to 
the  civil  power,  nor  attempt  to  silence  their  oppo- 
nents by  fine  and  imprisonment.  -  The  very  exist* 
ence  of  such  laws  in  a  country  like  this,  was  a  plain 
proof  that  the  ministers  of  religion  well  knew  the 
weakness  of  its  foundation,  and  were  conscious 
that  it  must  soon  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  and  the  rich  e&olilments  allowed 
for  its  support.  In  what  respect,  therefore,  did 
Christianity  differ  from  mahpmedanism  and  other 
notorious  imposture?,  upheld  in  despotic  states  by 
the  saipe  means? 

These  arguments  being  approved  by  the  meeting, 
Glenville  rose  to  say  a  few  things  in  reply.  He 
was  a  decided  friend  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
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would  yield  to  no  man  in  ki*  detestation  of  iotote- 
rant  laws  and  an  intolerant  spirit  He  unreservedly 
condemned  the  use  of  pains  and  penalties  in 
silencing  the  abettors  of  anti-christian  opinions; 
and  thought  the  defence  of  oar  national  religion, 
instead  of  being  assigned  to  the  attorney-general 
in  a  court  of  law,  should  be  left  to  its-own  minis- 
ters, whose  numbers  and  talents  were  surely 
adequate  to  the  task.  He  believed  that  state 
prosecutions  for  error  and  blasphemy,  were  no  less 
pernicious  than  unjust ;  and  *hat -the  only  legitimate 
weapons  a  christian  could  use  in  defending  the 
christian  doctrine,  werQ  those  of  reason,  charity, 
and  truth.  But  he  denied  the  inference  which 
had  been  drawn  from  the  intolerance  of  christian 
churches  to  the  discredit  of  Christianity  itself; 
which,  he  believed,  neither  required  nor  admitted 
such  means  of  defence.  Besides,  it  was  well 
known  that  Christianity  was  espoused  by  men  of 
the  greatest  binds  and  the  warmest  attachment  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  who  could  have  no  motive 
for  so  espousing  it,  but  their  own  conviction  of  its 
troth  and  importance  as  a  divine  aystem.  In- 
quh&rs  afjer  truth  should  therefore  scorn  to  use  so 
unfair- an  argument. 
This  speech  was  received  with  much  applause. 
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and  his  friend  Mortimer,  the  chairman,  compli- 
mented him  on  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  clearness  of  his  reasoning.  If  all  christian 
advocates  were  like  him,'  they  must  at  least  think 
favourably  of  the  cause,  though  its  evidences 
might  Mt  afford  them  entire  satisfaction.  They 
hoped  he  would  net  fail,  therefore,  to  attend  their 
meetings,  and  grant  them  his  most  able  assistance 
in  their  researches  after  troth.—- Flattered  by  this 
compliment,  and  pleased  with  the  hope  of  doing 
them  good,  Gleaviile  felt  little  reluctance  in 
acceding  to  their  wishes. 

The  sttfcject  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  was, 
the  mysteriousness  rf  the  doctrines  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  the  different  and  irreconcilable 
opinions  entertained  respecting  them  by  the 
christian  world*  The  points  principally  aimed  at 
in  this  question  were,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity, 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  predes- 
tination,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  satanic  agency, 
a  particular  providence,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  tile  eternity  of  future  punishment.  The 
views  Which  different  sects  hold  concerning  these 
dootrines  Were  described  in  the  most  objectionable 
and  repulsive  terms,  so  as  to  excite  the  mirth,  and 
call  forth  the  witty  sarcasms  of  the  meeting.    The 
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speakers,  having  drawn  their  opponents  in  broad 
caricature*  felt  little  difficulty  in  exposing  them  to 
ridieule  and  contempt.  "  Strange  revelation  mutt 
that  be,"  said  they,  "  which  contains  nothing  but 
inexplicable  mysteries !  a  fine  test  of  truth,  which 
nobody  can  understand!  a  blessed  directory  of 
faith  and  morals,  which  produces  among  its  votaries 
endless  controversy !  a  glorious  church  universal, 
consisting  of  motley  sects  and  hostile  parties, 
among  whom  there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  union  or 
resemblance !  Surely  these  christians  should  come 
to  some  agreement  among  themselves,  what  they 
mean  by  Christianity,  before  they  persecute  deists 
for  rejecting  so  many  indefinite  crudities !  Surely 
it  is  wiser  to  have  no  faith  but  the  faith  of  free- 
thinkers, than  to  embrace  a  creed  which  its 
advocates  themselves,  judging  from  their  dissen- 
sions, can  neither  define  nor  understand !" 

Glenville  was  vexed  at  this  farrago,  and  won- 
dered that  arguments  so  unfair  and  contemptible, 
should  be  approved  by  persons  of  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense.  He  therefore  rose  to  reply 
with  more  warmth  than  usual,  and  shewed  the 
absurdity  and  injustice  of  identifying  with  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  vague  notions  of  christian  sects* 
and  the  caricatures  of  orthodox  opinions,  unless 
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they  were  defined  in  scripture  language.  It  was 
cowardly  to  contend  with  a  man  of  straw,  dressed 
up  for  the  occasion,  to  make  the  triumph  appear 
easy.  But  if  the  doctrines  in  question  were  calmly 
considered  on  their  own  ground*  as  stated  in  the 
sacred  volume,  he  t  thought  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  them  would  be  diminished,  the  clashing 
views  of  different  sects  in  a  great  measure  recon- 
ciled, and  many  of  the  objections  adduced  that 
evening,  lessened  or  removed*  At  all  events,  the 
absurdities  of  christian,  divines  could  never  justify 
their  rejection  of  the  gospel,  unless  those  absurdi- 
ties were  actually  contained  in  the  new  testament. 
The  chairman  artfully  acknowledged  the  force 
of  this  reasoning,  and  the  necessity  of  being  candid 
and  cautious  in  their  discussions.  But  the  doc- 
trines in  question,  he  said,  were  allowed  on  all 
hands,  to  be -the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
must  therefore  stead  or  fell  with  it  as  a  divine 
system*  Their  vague  and  mysterious  character 
was  also  rendered  unquestionable  by  the  very  ex- 
istence and  prevalence  of  different  sects  and 
opinions.  But  the  main  difficulty  arose  froju  ad- 
mitting the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  consequent  authority  of  every  book,  paragraph, 
and  text;  for  which  he  thought  there  was  neither 
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nature  of  the  gospel,  the  humble  character  of  its 
apostles,  the  systematic  opposition  they  encount- 
ered, the  total  absence  of  civil  patronage  and  all 
ordinary  means  of .  success,  rendered  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  in  its  early  triumphs  over 
the  deep-rooted  superstitions,  depraved  morals, 
philosophic  prejudices,  and  fierce  intolerance  of  the 
Roman  world,  3  case  altogether  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  human  history,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
upon ..  the  known  principles  of  mental  operation, 
unless  its  miraculous  origin  add  evidences  be 
admitted*  Had  he  set  this  argument  in  its  proper 
light,  the  confident  assertions  of  the  meeting 
would  have;  been  silenced,  and  the  cause  of  truth 
ip  some  measure  rescued  from  derision.  But  his 
own  faith  was  then  too  much  shaken,  and  the 
influence  of  soepticism  too  strong,  for  him  to 
become  a  decided  and  0fficient  advocate. 

At  some  following  meetings,  they  proposed  to 
examine  certain  objectionable  parts  of  the  Old 
Tesfcmeut,  particularly  the  slaughter  of  the  Mid- 
ianites,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  destruction  of 
the  Amalekitea,  and  other  brief  narratives  and  in* 
sulated  expressions,  which  have  long  been  regard* 
ed  as  fit  subjects  of  sceptical  raillery  and  abuse. 
The  pretensions  to    inspiration    set  up  by  the 
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founders  of  most  religions  systems,  from  the  books 
of  the  Sybils,  the  oracles  of  pagan  mythology, 
the  shasters  of  Hinduism,  the  koran  of  Mahomed, 
down  to  the  dreams  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  and 
other  enthusiasts,  were  likewise  brought  forward 
as  a  burlesque  on  the  assumption  of  divine  author- 
ity, shewing  that  the  writers  of  the  old  and  new 
testament  were,  on  this  account,    liable  to  just 
suspicion.    And  as  a  divine  revelation  is  itself  a 
miracle,  confirmed  by  a  series  of  miraculous  events, 
they  took  care  not  to  omit  Hume's  famous  objec- 
tion to  the  credibility  of  a  miracle,  though  ratified 
by  the  clearest  testimony,  since  it  is  contrary  to 
the  course  of  human  experience,  has  never  happen* 
ed  to  ourselves,  and  is  therefore  philosophically 
absurd  and  incredible.    But  if  a  revelation  were 
possible,  they  questioned  its  reasonableness  and 
probability  on  the  part  of  divine  providence.     If 
God  made  the  moral  system  right  at  the  beginning, 
what  necessity  could  there  be  for  supernatural 
interpositions  ?   But  if  reason,  as  it  is,  were  deemed 
insufficient  for  our  direction,  they  thought  it  more 
likely  that  God  should  strengthen  our  reasoning 
faculty,  or  reveal  himself  to  each  person  in  particu- 
lar, than  employ  the  doubtful  medium  of  a  verbal 
and  written  testimony.    They  came  at  last,  there? 
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incredibility  of  a  miracle,  Glenville  might  have 
shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 
of  the  petitio  principii,  found  in  the  annals  of 
controversy.  It  is  m  fact  a  donbtfnl  hypothesis, 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  to  negative  a 
series  of  facts  confirmed  by  historical  testimony 
and  the  experience  of  past  ages.  And  if  admitted 
in  its  full  extent,  as  a  legitimate  ground  of  argu- 
ment, it  would  destroy  the  faith  of  history,  involve 
the  world  in  universal  scepticism,  and  confine 
every  man's  knowledge  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  own  experience.  He  should,  therefore,  have 
called  to  his  assistance  the  inductive  philosophy 
of  the  immortal  Bacon,  the -only  philosophy  worth 
having ;  and  by  a  series  of  facts  rising  to  moral 
certainty,  refuted  their  assumptions,  and  proved 
the  unimpeacbed  and  unimpeachable  veracity  of 
the  cnrisiian  doctrine; 

Bat  the  doubts  which  first  inclined  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  to  join  the  freethinkers,  strengthen- 
ed by  these  discussions,  and  his  growing  intimacy 
with  Charles  Mortimer,  unfitted  him  to  do  justice 
to  his  former  views,  and  the  still  remaining  convic- 
tions of  his'  better  judgment.  Their  levity  and 
profaneness  in  speaking  of  the  scriptures,  their  au- 
thors, and  their  contents,  at  first  shocked  his  piety, 
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and  excited  his  disgust.  Bat  this  impression 
gradually  diminished*  and  by  its  frequency  became 
less  repulsive,  till  at  length  he  could  join  in  the 
broad  laugh  of  scorn,  or  imperceptibly  adopt  the 
same  language.  A  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  sus- 
picion now  arose  in  his  anxious  mind,  with  respect 
to  the  whole  system  of  morals  and  theology. 
Many  parts  of  scripture  which  he  used  to  read 
with  delight,  and  many  doctrines  which  formerly 
appeared  sublime  and  cheering,  now  seemed  un- 
important, or  excited  only  a  vague  sentiment  of 
indifference  and  dislike.  The  moment  he  per- 
ceived their  beauty  or  felt  their  force,  a  host  of 
doubts  and  objections  started  up  in  his  disordered 
imagination,  and  scattered  all  the  fine  feelings  and 
sacred  thoughts,  in  which  he  once  felt  the  sweetest 
pleasure.  Indeed,  he  was  no  longer  an  impartial 
inquirer  after  truth*  The  balance  of  judgment, 
instead  of  being  held  with  a  steady  hand,  or  moved 
only  by  the  force  of  evidence,  was  often  turned  by 
the  magic  wand  of  secret  prejudice.  To  remove 
his  doubts  in  regard  to  the  christian  doctrine,  he 
demanded  stronger  proof  than  human  testimony 
can  give,  or  sober  reason  require.  But  the 
slightest  difficulties,  the  most  futile  objections,  or 
the  wildest  conjectures,  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
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justify  suspicion  or  awaken  doubts.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  credulity  in  scepticism,  no  less  than  in 
faith ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  weakest  and 
most  despicable  sophistry,  is  sometimes  deemed 
conclusive,  in  refuting  a  doctrine  that  we  dislike, 
or  defending  a  theory  we  have  determined  to 
maintain. 

For  some  time/  Glenville  continued  to  observe 
the  forms  of  religion,  to  whieh  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed. But  the  interest  and  delight  he  bad  for- 
merly .  felt  in  the*  solemnities  of  the  sabbath, 
gradually  gave  place  to  other  feelings  more  allied 
to  scepticism  and'  disgust.  He  particularly  felt  a 
growing  indisposition  to  prayer.  And  if  something 
like  devotion  was  occasionally  excited  in  his  retired 
moinents,  he  began  to  question  its  efficacy,  and 
the  propriety  of  its  indulgence ;  as  though  the 
presence  and  agency  of  the  Divide  Spirit  were  the 
less  J3eal>  oar  the  less  important,  because  the  modes 
of  his  operation  are  invisible  and  unknown. 

The  longer  he  pursued  his  speculations,  the  more 
uncertain  every  thing  appeared.  Even  those 
moral  principles  which  are  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  the  immutable  basis  of  right  and  wrong, 
now  seemed  to  be  absolutely  factitious,  depending 
only  on  the  slippery  ground  of  civil  law  and  rela- 
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tive  expediency.  The  first  principles  of  natural 
theology  likewise,  the  doctrine  of  divine  provi- 
dence;, human  accowrtableness,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  at  length  appeared  encompassed  with 
difficulties  no  less  formidable  than  those  which 
surround  the  scriptures*  Even  the  non-existence 
of  the  Deity  seemed  possible;  so  that  atheism, 
withh  its  delirious  train,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  in- 
vaded the  dark  region*  of  his  disordered  fancy. 
Having-  bat  his  confidence  in  the  word  of  God, 
the  only  solid  resting  place  for  the  hope  of  man, 
he  perceived  the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  every 
hypothesis  and  every  train  of  reasoning  on  which 
he  attempted  to  repose.  A  total  derangement 
and  disruption  of  all  his  accustomed  modes  of 
thinking  took  place,  and  his  mind  was  now  bewil- 
dered in  the  confusion,  mistiness,  and  interminable 
labyrinths  of  doubt.  What  is  scepticism,  indeed, 
but  a  fever  of  the  mind,  a  moral  delirium,  in  which 
the  greatest  indications  of  strength  are  symptoms 
of  a  deep  and  dangerous  debility  ?  In  a  mind 
afflicted  with  this  malady,  the  greatest  extremes 
meet,  and  the  boldest  efforts  of  thought  are  blended 
with  its  feeblest,  most  fantastic,  and  idiot-like 
conceptions. 
Here,  however,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  saw 
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the  folly  of  atheism,  and  shrunk  into  himself, 
abashed  and  confounded  at  the  impious  temerity 
of  his  own  thoughts.  He  perceived  the  wide  and 
interminable  gulf  on  which  he  had  launched ;  and 
looked  around  him  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  for  a  safe 
landing  from  its  troubled  elements,  or  a  firm 
anchorage  amidst  the  tumult  of  its  waves*  He 
remembered  that  it  was  the  fool  who  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God ;  and  the  conviction  which 
flashed  upon  his  conscience  was  humbling  and 
salutary. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sceptical  opinions  Glen- 
ville  had  occasionally  dropped  in  writing  to  his 
father  and  other  correspondents  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  had  awakened  in  their  bosoms  much 
solicitude  and  alarm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville 
well  knew  that  the  openness  of  his  disposition, 
however  amiable  in  itself,  was  particularly  suscep- 
tible of  new  impressions,  and  exposed  him  to 
versatility  and  doubt  on  theological  subjects.  They 
were  afraid  his  orthodoxy  had  been  shaken  by 
plausible  objections,  and  the  fascinating  appearance 
of  some  modern  theory.  They  expected  to  hear, 
therefore,  that  he  was  fast  verging  towards  hereti- 
cal opinions,  on  certain  points  of  considerable 
importance  long  controverted  in  the  christian 
world. 

But  when  they  read  the  letter    which  con- 
tained an  explicit  avowal  of  his  doubts  respect- 
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ing  Christianity  itself,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Glenville's 
inquiries  on  the  subject  occasioned  by  former 
letters,  their  surprise  and  astonishment  equalled 
their  distress.  They  had  never  questioned  the 
divine  authority  of  the  gospel  themselves,  and 
thought  it  could  never  appear  questionable  to  any 
well-disposed  mind  early  acquainted  with  its 
principles.  They  believed  that  its  noted  revilers 
in  modern  times,  had  for  the  most  part  also  aban- 
doned  the  common  principle*  of  morality,  and 
diffused  around  them  the  pestilence  of  impiety  and 
vice.  Their  piety  and  virtue,  as'  well  as  their 
parental  affection,  were  therefore  jevesely  wounded 
by  their  soil's  avowed  scepticism*  and  the  pernicious 
consequences  likely  to  ensue, '  For  a  moment,  it 
seemed  to.  be  a  greater  calamity,  more  distressing 
to  their  feelings,  than  the  intelligence  of  bis  death. 
Their  .peace  of  riiind  yielded  to  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  and  the  visions  of  delight  which  had 
rendered  the  future  so  cheering,  were  now  over- 
spread with  impending  evil.  Fear,  ever  prone  to 
aggravate  misfortune,  kept  alive  the  dismal  sus- 
picion, that,  "  having  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
•  a  good  conscience,"  he  would  likewise  sacrifice 
moral  goodness  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure,  and  by 
the    depravity   of  his  conduct,    im bitter,   if  not 
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shorten,  their  future  years.  They  were,  therefore, 
anxious  for  his  return  home  as  speedily  as  possible, 
hoping  the  arguments  of  reason  and  friendship 
night  obviate  his  doubts*  and  restore  him  to 
christian  confidence.  And  in  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
{Slenville  endeavoured  to  arrest  his  aberrations 
from  the  truth!  and  lead  him  to  a  more  correct  way 
of  thinking,  by  a  full  communication  of  his  senti- 
ments in  the  following  letters* 

Mr.  GlenviUe's  first  Letter* 

My  dear  Howard. . 

I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  fears  awakened  in  our  minds  by  the 
ambiguity  of  your  late  correspondence,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  levity  and  jesting  in  which  you  allude  to 
certain  important  topics.  But  the  disclosures 
contained  in  your  last  letter,  have  more  than 
realized  our  worst  fears,  and  excited  feelings  of 
the  most  painful  nature,  which  I  am  unable  to 
express. 

You  know,  my  dear  Howard,  the  high  import- 
ance, we  have    always   attached  to  Christianity 
ourselves,  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  con-# 
firmed  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  only  foundation 
of  hope,  and  the  only  safe  guide  to  virtue  and 
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happiness.  Yon  remember  the  attention  we  have 
uniformly  paid  to  its  public  and  social  duties,  and 
the  peace  and  order  preserved  in  our  family  inter- 
course, by  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  the  holy 
scriptures.  And  you  cannot  forget  ouv  concern, 
and  especially  the  tender  solicitude  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  your  beloved  mother,  to  instil  into 
your  mind  the  first  principles  of  divine  truth, 
and  to  prepare  you  by  the  best  means  in  our 
power  for  a  life  of  piety  and  goodness.  You  know, 
likewise,  that  our  exertions,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
were  not  ineffectual;  while  your  filial  affection, 
early  piety,  and  good  conduct  in  general,  gratified 
our  wishes,  and  cheered  our  hopes  of  your  future 
respectahility  and  public  usefulness. 

Conceive,  then,  what  must  be  our  feelings,  when 
all  these  prospects  are  suddenly  beclouded;  when 
the  first  fruits  of  early  education  are  prematurely 
withered;  when  the  structure  of  faith  and  piety, 
reared  with  so  much  tenderness  in  childhood,  is  at 
once  overturned,  and  all  the  security  and  happiness 
connected  with  it  destroyed !  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  distress  my  own  feelings  or  yours,  by  giving  to 
•this  event  all  the  dark  colouring  my  fears  would 
dictate,  but  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  reflections, 
which,   I  presume,  are  already  not  of  the  most 
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pleasing  nature.  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  address  yon  in  terms  of  complacency,  if  not  of 
commendation,  that  I  find  it  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  make  use  of  a  different  strain.  But  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  duty,  constrains  me  to  do  so. 

Sometimes,  my  dear  Howard,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  yonr  natural  ingenuousness  has  some- 
what misled  you;  and  that,  in  your  eagerness  to 
disguise  nothing,  your  expressions  imply  more 
than  you  intend.  We  fancy  and  hope  you  have 
not  stated  your  views  with  sufficient  clearness  and 
caution,  and  that  some  things  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  doubts  and  conjectures,  than  your  real 
and  fixed  sentiments.  Indeed,  when  I  compare 
the  short  time  you  have  had  for  these  speculations, 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  you  consider  yourself  a  confirmed  deist, 
or  a  decided  disbeliever  in  the  christian  revelation. 
I  shall,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that 
you  are  still  an  inquirer,  open  to  conviction,  and 
ready  to  weigh  any  considerations  we  may  urge  in 
favour  of  the  truth. 

If  my  ability  to  write  on  the  subject  were  equal 
to  my  regard  for  your  happiness,  I  would  examine  . 
every  difficulty,  to  which  you  allude,  and  leave 
your  scepticism  without  a  refuge.    But  I  must 
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confine  nay  attention  to  a  Jew  cautions,  against 
the  fallacy  and  danger  of  infidel  opinions,  which  I 
entreat  you  by  every  tie.  of  parental  affection  and 
filial  gratitude,  most  solemnly  to  consider. 

I  entreat  you,  my  defer  Howard,  to  panse  awhile 
and  ponder  well  the  course  you  are  taking,  and  the 
trackless  waste  of  thought^  the  gloomy  wilderness 
of  doubt,  in  which  it  must  soon  terminate.  Take 
heed,  lest  the  openness  of  mind,  which  seems  so 
honourable,  and  so  necessary  to  an  inquirer  after 
truth,  should  in  fact  mislead  your  judgment,  and 
make  you  the  victim  of  instability  and  deceit. 
Patience  and  firmness,  remember,  are  no  less 
essential  to  impartiality  and. a  sound  judgment, 
than  a  willingness  to  be  convinced  of  our  errors, 
and  a  candid  attention  to  the  views  and  arguments 
of  an  opponent.  If  some  miss  the  truth  through 
the  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  others  aire  cheated  of  it 
through  pliablene$s  and  haste.  The  best  of  causes 
may  be  caricatured  and  despised ;  and  the  worst 
may  be  rendered  feasible  by  the .  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  of  an  advocate.  If  you  are  to  doubt 
and  deny  Christianity  on  the  .ground  of  plausible 
objections,  you  may  for  the  same  reason  doubt  and 
deny  every  thing.  If  you  are  to  think  well  of 
deism,  because  it  may  be  dressed  off  in  a  persuasive 
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form,  you  may  for  the  same  reason  think  well  of 
every  thing.  So  that  every  possible  combination 
of  thought,  from  the  purest  truth  to  the  grossest 
absurdity,  may  at  the  same  time  be  both  believed 
and  disbelieved,  honoured  and  despised,  by  the 
same  individual. 

Before  you  part  with  the  faith  which  your  fore- 
fathers held  sacred,  let  me  intreat  you,  Howard, 
carefully  to  consider  what  is  offered  you  in 
exchange.  No  man,  in  the  right  use  of  his  senses, 
will  destroy  his  own  dwelling,  and  deprive  himself 
and  family  of  its  safe  shelter,  till  he  has  taken  care 
to  provide  another  equal  to  it,  or  at  least  sufficient 
for  his  purpose*  It  would,  therefore,  appear  un* 
candid  for  me  to  suppose,  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues could  agree  to  undermine  the  gospel,  and 
diapossess  yourselves  of  its  brightest  hopes,  without 
at  least  presuming  that  the  system  you  have 
chosen  will  answer  the  same  end  as  well.  But  in 
what  does  that  system  consist?  what  are  its  es- 
sential principles?  and  on  what  evidence  or 
authority  do  they  rest?  If  you  answer,  The 
religion  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason; 
it  will  still  remain  equally  dubious,  what  consti- 
tutes the  one,  or  by  what  standard  you  will  try  the 
other.    In  the  writings  of  modern  deists,  you  will 
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in  vain  look  for  any  thing  like  a  consistent  scheme 
of  theology,  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  chris- 
*  tian  doctrine.  Nor  have  many  of  them  evinced 
any  concern  to  provide  such  a  scheme,  with  a 
view  to  answer  the  same  moral  purposes  as  the 
gospel.  Lor<^  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  most  respectable  deistical  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  an  attempt  to  form 
deism  into  a  system ;  of  which,  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  God,  the  duty  of  men  to  worship  him, 
the  importance  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  upon  repentance,  and  the  certainty  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in. a  future  state,  were 
asserted  and  maintained  as  the  five  principal  and 
essential  articles*  But  succeeding  writers  of  the 
same  school,  instead  of  uniformly  supporting  these 
first  principles,  as  the  plain  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son, have  for  the  most  part  spoken  of  them  in  a 
loose  and  ambiguous  manner,  so  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  points  of  agreement,  or  any  set  of 
doctrines,  however  few,  which  might  be  offered  to 
the  world  as  the  approved  and  undoubted  faith  of 
modern  deists. 

The  reflections  so  flippantly  cast  upon  christian 
sects,  on  account  of  their  speculative  differences, 
might,  therefore,  with  equal  and  even  greater  pro- 
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priety  be  retorted  upon  their  adversaries.  How- 
ever christians  differ  on  minor  points,  qr  in  their 
mode  of  explaining  gre#t  ones,  the  points  of  agree* 
ment  common  to  all  are  numerous  and  important. 
All  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  hold  the 
essential  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  the 
same  ground,  and  would  give  to  an  inquirer  the 
same  general  views  of  its  design,  its  authority, 
and  its  influence.  .  Bat  the  advocates  of  detatn  are 
agreed  in  nothing  except  in  their  attack  on  the 
credibility  of  the  gospel ;  and  would  leave  in  the 
minds  of  their  disciples  no  common  sentiment  or 
persuasion,  except  an  impression  of  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  all  moral  and  religious  truth.  It  is, 
indeed,  much  easier,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  modern  scepticism,  to  undermine 
your  confidence  in  the  christian  doctrine  and  the 
importance  of  religion  in  general,  than  to  confirm 
your  belief  in  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion 
and  the  immutable  obligations  of  morality. 

If  you  agree  to  disown  and  ridicule  the  gospel, 
it  is  to  most  of  them  a  natter  of  perfect  indiffe- 
rence what  eke  yon  believe,  or  whether  you  believe 
just  nothing,  at  all.  I  would  therefore  oaution 
you,  Howard,  dgainst  so  hazardous  an  experiment, 
lest  you  be  misled  by  the  plausibilities  of  a  system 
so  vague,  so  indefinite,  and  untenable. 
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-  A  tumultuous  rabble,  in  a  season  of  public 
irritation,  may  soon  demolish  the  noblest  edifioe. 
But  a  long  course  of  labour,  under  the  direction  of 
a  skilful  architect,  will  be  required  to  rebuild  it 
with  the  same  order  and  magnificence.  The  fall, 
in  such  cases,  indeed,  is  not  irreparable.  But  if 
the  temple  of  christian  truth  be  overturned  by  the 
violence  of  sceptics,  no  temple  can  be  reared  out  of 
its  ruins,  or  otherwise  provided,  in  which  you  can 
find  the  same  security  and  repose. 

There  are  some  other  points  on  which  I  am 
anxious  to  suggest  a  few  timely  cautions.  You 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  bear  from  me  again  very 
speedily;  and  in  the  mean  time,  with  earnest 
prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  may  direct  your 
inquiries, 

I  am,  my  dear  Howard, 

.    .     Your  affectionate  father, 

April  27th.  C.  Glenville. 

Mr.  Glenville' s  second  latter. 

My  dear  Howard,      „ 

.  In  my  last  I  wished  you  to 
consider  the  uncertainty  of  all  deistical  specula- 
tions. I  would  also,  in  the  present  state  of  your 
inquiries,  wain  you  with  equal  earnestness,  against 
the  vain  assumptions  on  which  infidelity  is  founded. 
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It  is  assumed  by  the  sceptic,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  dose  of  his  career,  that  the  whole  christian 
world  has  been  grossly  imposed  upon  for  eighteen 
centuries  by  a  cunningly  devised  fable:  that  the 
books  of  the  new  testament  are  mere  fictions 
written  by  the  apostles,  or  absolute  forgeries 
published  in  their  name  at  a  later  period :  that 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  if  they  ever  existed, 
were  enthusiasts,  or  impostors,  or  both:  and  that 
all  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in  the  old 
testament,  if  not  its  common  histories,  are  wholly 
fictitious  and  incredible. 

But  these  assumptions  appear  to  me  so  arrogant 
and  improbable,  not  to  say,  shocking  and.  impious, 
that  no  modest  man,  in  the  sober  exercise  of  his 
reason,  could  allow  himself  to  make  them,  without 
the  clearest  and  most  urgent  necessity.  You 
know,  Howard,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  estimate 
a  system  by  the  number  of  its  adherents,  or  sup* 
pose  a  doubtful  question  can  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  system  of  doctrine,  maintained  through  a 
series  of  ageti,  by  many  hundred  millions  of  people 
in  the  most  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  at 
least  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration, 
and   cannot  be  ridiculed  and  disowned  by  any 
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rational  and  sober  mind,  without  the  calmest 
inquiry  and  the  weightiest  reasons.  It  is  true, 
we  reject  the  faith  of  Mahomedans  and  the  super- 
stition of  Hindoos,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity, 
and  the  number  of  their  advocates ;  which  may  be 
supposed  to  invalidate. this  argument.  But  are 
those  systems  professedly  founded  on  evidence? 
Are  their  claims  freely  canvassed  by  their  votaries  ? 
And  are  those  who  disbelieve,  at  liberty  to  publish 
their  reasons  for  disbelieving  them  l  If  you  can 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  I  will 
drop  this  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity.  But 
since  you  must  answer  negatively,  there  is  ob- 
viously no  parallel  in  the  case. 

The  christian  doctrine  is  avowedly  founded  on 
facts  and  evidences,  open  to  every  one's  inspection. 
Its  claims  have  been  freely  discussed  in  all  ages, 
and  brought  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  Its  enemies 
have  been  at  liberty  to  avow  the  grounds  of  their 
opposition,  and  in  many  ages  have  used  the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  violent  means  for  its  destruc- 
tion. And  yet  it  still  continues  to  be  as  firmly 
believed,  and  as  strenuously  maintained,  by  the 
whole  body  of  christians.  And  though  they  may 
differ  among  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  its 
doctrines^  they  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  its  divine 
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origin  and  authority.  The  evidence  in  its  favour 
must,  therefore,  be  very  strong,  to  produce  a  belief 
so  spontaneous  and  so  immovable.  It  is  true, 
the  ignorant  are  incompetent  judges,  and  the 
clergy  are  interested  in  supporting  its  credibility ; 
and  you  may,  therefore,  suppose  little  deference  is 
due  to  their  opinion.  But  what  will  you  say  to 
the  main  body  of  christian  churches,  composing  the 
middle  and  better  informed  classes  of  society;  who 
possess  a  due  portion  of  common  sense,  and  who 
could  have  no  motive  to  profess  and  liberally  sup- 
port the  gospel*  unless  they  believed  ,it  to  be 
divine;  and  whose  belief,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
must  be  the  result  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
investigation  of  its  proofs,  notwithstanding  many 
temptations  to  neglect  or  disown  them  ?  If  .these 
people  have  the  same  means  of  jodgiig  for  them* 
selves  as  you  have,  and  the  same  motives  to  make 
use  of  that  judgment,  how  can  you,  and  some  few  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  so  rashly  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  victims  of  a  gross  and  palpable 
delusion?  The  case  is  doubtless  possible;  but,  on 
the  ground  of  common  sense,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility against  it.  And;  nothing  can  justify  so  arro- 
gant an  assumption,  which  treats  so  large  a  body 
of  enlightened  men  with  contempts  but  an  aouteness 
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of  some  fabulist  skilled  in  mythology  and  hiero- 
glyphics, his  notion  was  too  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  and  too  subversive' of  all  historic  testimony, 
to  merit  theleast  notice,  or  to  deceive  the  feeblest 
mind.  So  that  the  most  determined  sceptic,  if  he 
retains  any  principle  in  common  with  other  men, 
must  admit  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity, 
and  the  books  usually  appealed  to  as  the  record  of 
its  principles,  must  be  traced  up  to  the  evangelists 
and  apostles,  as  their  acknowledged  and  unques- 
tionable authors. 

But  if  Christianity,  as  contained  in  the  new 
testament,  was  in  fact  published  by  the  apostles, 
itmust  either  be  a  true  system  delivered  by  divine 
authority,  or  a  cunningly  devised  fable  formed  by 
a'  set  of  the  most  crafty  impostors.  In  my  opinion, 
Howard,  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  if  they  had  no  existence  in  truth,  the 
apostles  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  or  led  by 
the  force  of  imagination  to  believe  and  propagate 
themforrealities.  No  person  surely  can  read  the  new 
testament,  and  yet  think  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles were  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  who  merely  fancied 
themselves  inspired.  They  neither  did  nor  said 
any  thing  that  can  justify  this  suspicion;  but 
almost  every  fact  and  every  saying  proves  that  they 
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were  calm  and  deliberate,  acting  in  a  rational  and 
sober  manner. 

Will  yon  then  suppose,  Howard,  that  they  were 
deliberate  impostors?    But  this    seems    to  me, 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  impossible.      For  if  good 
men,  they  could  not  have  agreed  to  deceive  the 
world ;  and  if  bad  men,  they  would  never  have 
invented  a  system  like  this,  so  repugnant  to  de- 
praved passions  and  secular  interests.    But  their 
station,  their  slender  advantages,  their  number 
their  co-operation,  their  sacrifices,  their  strenuous 
perseverance,  and  their  signal  success  in  the  face 
of  martyrdom,  render  the  idea  of  a  collusion  abso- 
lutely incredible.     Only  one  out  of  the  number 
proved  to  be  a  traitor,  and  his  treachery,  instead 
of  discovering  the  fraud,  which  it  most  likely 
would,  if  there  had  been  any,  only  served  to  ratify 
the  doctrine.      It  cannot  be  supposed,  without 
manifest  absurdity,  that  God  would  work  a  miracle, 
or  permit  a  miracle  to  be  wrought,  in  support  of  an 
imposture.    If,  therefore,  the  miraoles  wrought  by 
the  apostles  were  real,  you  must  acknowledge, 
Howard,  that  they  were  not  impostors,  but  the 
inspired  messengers  of  God.    And  yet,  do  they 
not  constantly  appeal  to  those  miracles,  as  well- 
known  and  indisputable  facts,  which  none  of  their 
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of  scripture,  or  the  testimony  of  its  authors.  All 
the  arguments  against  the  gospel  I  have  yet  met 
with,  are  either  certain  philosophical  difficulties, 
drawn  from  the  the  theory  or  prejudice  of  the 
objector,  which  itself  needs  to  be  examined;  or 
various  circumstantial  objections  arising  from  par- 
ticular narrations  and  inferior  parts  of  the  system, 
which  leave  its  main  facts  unimpaired.  Indeed, 
the  very  same  mode  of  arguing  might  be  employed 
to  disprove  the  Newtonian  system  of  astronomy, 
or  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  most  useful 
and  best  authenticated  history  yet  delivered  to  the 
world.  Unless  you  have,  therefore, .  discovered 
some  new  and  surprising  reasons  for  disbelieving 
the  christian  cause,  I  must  warn  yoir  against  erect- 
ing  the  structure  of  your  faith  on  so  feeble  and 
sandy  a  foundation. 

It  was  my  intention,  Howard,  to  add  a  few 
thoughts  with  respect  to  the  consequences  and 
tendency  of  deism;  but  the  length  of  this  letter 

obliges  me  to  defer  them  till  another  opportunity. 

>  ■ 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  entreat  you  patiently  to 
consider  what  I  have  written,  while  you  may  rest 
assured  that  1  remain, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 
May  1st.  C.  Glenville. 
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Mr.  Glenville's  third  Letter. 

My  dear  Howard, 

The  assumptions  of 
infidelity,  against  which  Ay  last  letter  was  design- 
ed to  caution  yon*  likewise  involve  certain  conse- 
quences which  I  also  wish  yon  to  consider.  If 
christiipiity  were  a  fidse  religion,  it  would  follow 
that  the  best  book  in  the  world  was  written  by  the 
worst  impostors  on  purpose  to  deceive;  and  that  a 
system,  which  produces  the  greatest  moral  good, 
and  has  always  proved  a  blessing i  to  its  consistent 
votaries,  is  nothing  better  than  an  impious  fraud, 
which  every  honest  mind  should  reject  with  abhor- 
rence. 

.  You  must  confess  that  the  bible  throughout 
contains  the  sublimest  views  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter and  government,  and  enforces  the  purest  princi- 
ples of  morality  by  motives  drawn  from  the 
authority  of  God.  You  must  also  admit,  that 
when  persons  really  believe  the  gospel,  and  conform 
to  it  as  the  rule  of  life,  it  elevates  their  mental  and 
moral  powers,  makes  them  better  members  of 
society,  and  inclines  them  to  cultivate  sentiments 
of  habitual  piety  and  virtue. 

No  doubt,  many  who  call  themselves  christians 

VOL   I.  H 
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are  addicted  to  every  vice  which  can  degrade  the 
individual,  or  injure  the  community.  Bat  it  can* 
not  be  pretended  that  their  religion  makes  them 
bad  men,  or  that  any  of  their  vices  are  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  scripture.  Men  may  beoome 
depraved  in  defiance  of  Christianity,  even  while 
they  profess  to  believe  and  <v*ne#ate  its  doctrines. 
But  in  proportion  as  those  doctrines  do,  in  fact, 
influence  their  heart  and  conduct,  the  effect  is 
salutary  and  noble,  cheering  to  themselves,  and 
beneficial  to  society*  And  yet  the  system  frhich 
produces  m  mu6h%*dd  is  assumed  to  be  an  impious 
fraud ,  which  ev#iry  honest '  mind  Must  detest  &  If, 
however,  you  believe  a  suppositibn  4o  preposterous, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  wdrid^ 
I  must  pity  your  credulity,  and  deplore  the  weak- 
nessand  aberration*  of  yotir  intellect. 
-•  If ,  intoeovfcr,  the  cfoihis  of  Christianity  to  a  divine 
origin  be  untrue,  it  follows  that  God  ho*  given  to 
man  do  revelation  Of '  himself,  and  no  means  of 
knowing  hte<  character,  his  government,  or  his 
laws.  We  have  then  no  knowledge  of  the  true 
God>  except  whatou?  feeble  reason^  by  long  and 
dubious  study,  tnay  decipher  in  the  works  of 
nature;  which,  in  the  most  favoured  individual, 
can  never  rise  to  any  thing  like  certainty,   or 
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produce  any  considerable  effect.  We  know  not 
how  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  what  kind  of  wor- 
ship fo  most  acceptable  to  him,  or  whether  he  will 
regard  oar  worship  at  all;  bat  are  left  to  the 
terrors  of  superstition  <m  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
▼acuity  of  atheism  on  the  other*  Though  conscious 
of  gtoilt,  and  alive  to  fear,  wti  know  not  on  what 
condition  God  wiH  grant  forgiveness,  or  whether 
he  will  shew  mercy  in  the  remission  of  sins  at  all. 
We  may  conjecture  aid  hope,  but  we  can  have  no 
assurance.  The  same  trtia  of  reasoning  which 
destroys  the  credibility  of  the  gospel,  must,  hi  fact, 
if  followed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  equally 
destroy  the  plainest  principles  of  natural  religion, 
and  lead  us  by  a  quick  descent,  to-  the  idiot-like 
repose  of  atheism,  or  the  restless  anxiety  of  per- 
petual and  universal  doubt*  Without  revelation, 
there  is  no  rule  of  life  but  human  opinion,  in  which 
no  confidence  can  be  placed:  no  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  the  usages  of  society,  and  the 
speculation  of  philosophers,  which  are  always 
changing*:  no  ground  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
the  obligations  of  virtue  and  religion,  except  the 
dubious  suggestions  of  natural  conscience,  which 
are  easily  set  aside:  and  no  evidence  of  rewards 
and  punishments  i»  a  state  of  being  after  death, 

h  2 
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except  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  themselves, 
which  are  scorned  by  the  sceptic,  as  the  relics,  of 
superstition.  Setting  aside  revelation,  the  world 
becomes  a  mystery,  which  no  one  can  explain:  a 
mass  of  confusion,  oat  of  which  no  voice  can  educe 
order:  a  state  of  darkness;. in  which  the  eye  of 
reason  can  discover  nothing  harmonious  or  distinct. 
But  I  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  this  gloomy 
hypothesis!  If  you,  my  <Jear  Howard,  are  pre- 
pared to  pursue  <  your  way  through  a  pathless 
desert,  where  the.  sqn  of  righteousness  never  shines, 
I  deplote  your  temerity  #nd  infatuation.  Btjt  if 
yoU  deprecate  the  consequence,  avoid  the  delusion 
which  leads  to  it. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  caution  you  against  the 
moral  tendency  of .  skepticism,  and  the  pernicious 
effect  of  infidelity  on  the  life  and  character  of  its 
votaries.  It  is  .not  easy  to  analyse  the  moral  effect 
of  a  man's  creed,,  or.  to  shew  in  every  case  the 
connexion  between  principle  and  praqtice.  But 
the  constitution  and  known  experience  of  mankind 
shew,  that  the  disposition  and  conduct  must,,  in 
general,  take  their  complexion  from  the  ideas  and 
principles  most  frequently  thought  of  and  approved. 
Some,  indeed,  are  better,  and  others  worse*  than 
their  avowed  principles  fully  exemplified,  would 
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make  them.  We  mast  not  appeal  to  character, 
therefore,  as  the  sure  criterion  of  a  man's  creed. 
Bat  the  general  tendencies  of  scepticism  and 
unbelief  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  palpable,  not 
to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  common  observer. 

One  of  its  first  and  most  necessary  effects  is,  the 
gradual  decline  and  final  extinction  of  a  devotional 
spirit;  It  is  certainty  possible  that  the  knowledge 
of  God,  as  displayed  only  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence, may  awaken  in  the  philosophic  breast  some 
sentiments  of  holy  gratitude  and  praise.  But  the 
mode  of  thinking  which  leads  a  man  to  reject  the 
gospel,  is,  in  my  view  at  least,  decidedly  unfavour- 
able to  such  sentiments.  And  I  have  no  concep- 
tion that  a  single  unbeliever  could  be  found,  who 
habitually  cherishes  these  devout  feelings  as  the 
result  of  his  own  principles,  or  deems  them  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  a  good  man.  The  case  is 
certainly  possible :  but  I  shall  greatly  wonder  to 
find  it  true.  And  I  fear  your  own  experience 
will  prove,  that  the  more  sceptical  you  become  in 
reference  to  the  gospel,  the  less  disposition  you 
feel  for  prayer.  Indeed,  I  strongly  suspect  that  a 
devotional  feeling  is  well-nigh  extinguished 
already ! 

Scepticism,    likewise,  generates  a  proud  and 
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supercilious  disposition.  How  frequently  does 
•the  infidel  look  down  upon  the  religions  and  more 
estimable  part  of  mankind,  with  feelings  of  pity 
and  contempt,  filled  with  self-applause,  and  exalted 
on  the  pedestal  of  his  own  fancied  superiority?  It 
is  amusing  to  see  the  lofty  airs  he  assumes,  and 
the  tone  of  confidence  with  which  he  asserts  his 
own  opinions,  and  condemns  others.  Were  you 
to  judge  of  the  whole  fraternity  by  their  language 
and  manner,  yon  would  regard  them  as  a  superior 
race  of  mortals,  endowed  with  more  than  human 
penetration,  and  appointed  by  general  consent,  to 
cleanse  out  the  Augean  stable  of  priestcraft,  and 
rescue  mankind  from  the  delusion  of  qgea.  Doubt- 
less, they  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
them !  though  you  and  your  collesfues,  Howard, 
seem  disposed  to  prevent  or  remedy  so  great  a 
loss. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  powerful  tendency  in  scep- 
ticism to  produce  laxity,  feebleness,  and  instability 
of  moral  principle;  in  consequence  of  which, 
habits  of  virtue  are  weakened,  add  the  superior 
motives  arising  from  .a  sense  of  rectitude  and 
religion,  give  place  to  those  of  interest  and  expe- 
diency. I  have  also  observed  in  persons  of  this 
.stamp,  zeal  for  liberty  in  opposing  the  •  commonly 
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received  doctrine,  mingled  with  bitterness  and 
intolerance  towards  its  supporters,  impeaching 
their  integrity,  and  scorning  their  talents:  a 
furious  outcry  against  christian  bigotry  and  vio- 
lence^ ilUoonoealiag  the  existence  of  a  spirit, 
which  would  soon  extinguish  true  liberty,  and 
compel  4he  world  to  worship  the  idol  which  infidel- 
ity might  set  up.  Sceptics,  moreover,  notwith- 
standing their  loud  pvetensioti*  to  philanthropy, 
often  evince  the  greatest  indtffisreaee  to  the  moral 
condition  of  mankind.  Even  when  iflive  to'fettfegs 
of  humanity,  in  cases  efpersonal  distress,  they  wilt 
oppose  and  viMfy  the  noblest  efforts  of  christian 
benevolence,  and  rather  leafre'  barbarians  end 
idolaters  in  the  lowest  state  of  iftteUeetual  debafte- 
neat,*  than  have  fhem  civilised  and  enlightened  by 
the  gospel.  It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  men* 
tien  a  single  writer  on  the  side  of  deism,  who  was 
a  consistent  friend  of  liberty,  and  a  practical  phi- 
lanthropist* They  are  the  first  to  revile,  and  the 
last  to  encourage,  the  melioration  of  degenerate 
tribes,  when ;  morality  and  religion  are  deemed 
essential  to  itbeir  improvement.  And  observation 
compels  me  to  believe,  that  no  rational  attempt  to 
improve  the  moral  state  of  mankind  has  ever  been, 
or  ever  will  be,  made  under  the  mere  influence  of 
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deistical  opinions.  Persons  of  tins  class  may  be 
benevolent,  and  may  take  an  active  part  in  schemes 
of  public  utility,  in  which  virtue  and  piety  have 
some  share;  bat  it  is  not  deism  which  prompts 
them  to  it,  as  its  legitimate  and  spontaneous 
effect. 

What,  indeed,  have  we  to  expect,  when  confirmed 
infidels  feel  the  greatest  indifference,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  uncertainty,  respecting  the  .momentous 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  ?  Finding  in  their  own 
system  no  evidence  in  favour  of  immortaility,  on 
which  any  great  dependence  can  be  placed,  they 
at  length  cease  to  concern  themselves  about  it. 
A  point  so  uncertain,  they  conclude,  can  be  of  no 
great  practical  importance:  and  if  they  should  live 
again  after  death,  a  kind  Deity  will,  of  course 
make  such  excellent  and  spotless  characters  as 
happy  as  they  can  wish  to  be.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  in  vain  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  or  to  impose  any 
restraint  upon  themselves  in  the  present  life,  with 
a  view  of  preparing  for  the  future.  . 

From  such  sentiments,  Howard;  were  they 
generally  prevalent,  what  could  we;  expect,  but  the 
greatest  moral  delinquency  ?AThe  bQnds.of  society, 
unless  secured  by  the  civil  power,  would  suffer  a 
total  disruption ;   and  the  whole  constitution  of 
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life  would  be  disorganized  and  destroyed.  A  de- 
luge of  vice  would  overspread  the  world,  sweep- 
ing away  our  chief  interests  and  most  valuable 
endearments.  Society  would  soon  become  a  cor- 
rupt mass  of  moral  putridity,  feeding  upon  itself, 
and  hastening  its  own  extinction.  The  vital  and 
vitalizing  principle  of  divine  truth,  which  now 
neutralizes  moral  evil,  and  often  brings  forth  life 
from  the  dead,  would  then  oease  to  operate;  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  sin  would  find  no  remedy 
and  no  restraint,  but  in  the  destruction  of  its  own 
materials. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Howard,  to  say  or  insinuate 
that  all  these  consequences  may  be  seen  in  every 
deist,  or  that  all  sceptics  are  bad  men.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  known  some  who  sustained  a 
most  amiable  character,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
the  truth,  to  make  them  exemplary  christians. 
And  so  long  as  they  breathe  Hie  atmosphere  of 
christian  society,  surrounded  by  men  of  integrity 
and  wisdom,  whose  lives  do  honour  to  their  pro- 
fession, this  will  frequently  be  the  case.  The 
natural  effect  of  scepticism  will  be  controlled  by 
the  relics  of  early  education,  and  the  influence  of 
their  connexions,  imperceptibly  operating  on  the 

mind.     But  if  the  incentives  to  moral  goodness 
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resulting  from  the  gospel,  were  removed ;  and  if  a 
.whole  nation  of  sceptics  were  allowed  io  develope 
the  tendency  of  unbelief,  I  have  no  .doubt  it  would 
soon  prove  itself  to  be  "  a  monster,  vast,  horrible, 
mis-shapen,  deprived  of  4ight,  and  fatal  to 
humanity!" 

But  I  must  hasten  to  close  this  letter,  which-fiir 
exceeds  my  intended  fruits.  My  regard  for  your 
happiness,  of  which*  Howard,  you  eon  have  no 
doubt;  and  my.  desire  to  shew  you  the  tme  cha- 
racter of  scepticism,  in  contrast  with;  religion,  have 
led  me  to  express  my  opinions,  at  greater  length 
than  J  designed.  You  will,  perhaps,  think  some  of 
my  expressions  severe  ^nd  uqeandid,  though  I  fear 
your  own  experience  will  repel  the  charge,  and 
justify  their  severity.  Sappy  shall  I  be  to.  find 
that  you  are  f till  open,  to  conviction,  and  ready  to 
receive  with  meekness  aad  sincerity  the  advice  and 
arguments  of  your  christian  friends.  Your  return 
to  the  Lodge,  whiph  we  are  anxiously  looking  for, 
may  then,  in.  some  happy  measure,  obviate  your 
doubts,  diminish  our  fears  respecting  you,  and 
restore  that  serenity  of  mind  which  has,  been,  sus- 
pended. 

Your  beloved  mother,  my  dear  Howard,  would 
also  have  written  to  ypu,    had  she-  been  able 
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sufficiently  to  calm  the  anxiety  and  distress  which 
still  agitate  her  feelings.  Bat  she  has  read  these 
letters,  and  wishes  me  to  assure  yon  of  her  entire 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  contained  in  them, 
as  though  expressed  in  her  own  language.  I 
therefore  again  entreat  you  calmly  to  consider  with 
the  feelings  of  a  child,  what  I  have  written  to  you 
with  the  feelings  of  a  parent ;  and  with  earnest 
prayer  for  your  true  happiness,  in  which  your  fond 
mother  most  fervently  unites, 

I  remain,  dear  Howard, 

Your  affectionate  father, 
May  7th.  C.  Glenville* 
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CHAP.    VII. 

*    <  * 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville  received 
the  intelligence  of  their  son's  defection  from  the 
truth,  than  they  sent  for  their  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  informed  him  of  the  circumstance. 
They  had  long  reposed  great  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  and  in  former  troubles  had  experienced 
many  proofs  of  his  readiness,  as  a  christian  friend 
and  pastor,  to  give]  them  all  the  advice  and  sym- 
pathy in  his  power.  They  knew  his  high  regard 
for  Howard,  and  the  concern  he  had  always  shewn, 
and  would  still  shew,  for  his  welfare.  Mr.  Glen- 
ville expressed  his  intention  to  write  to  him  imme- 
diately, as  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
begged  his  friend's  co-operation  for  the  same 
purpose;  not  doubting  but  his  superior  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  the  respect  Howard  bad  for  his 
judgment,  would  render  any  thing  he  might  think 
proper  to  write  on  the  subject,  highly  acceptable 
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and  useful  to  him,  in  his  present  unsettl  ed,state  of 
mind. 

Mr.  Ward  was  deeply  affected  at  the  cijrco  in- 
stance, and  could,  scarcely  credit  the  letter  in 
which  Howard  had  avowed  his  sentiments;  He 
endeavoured,  however,  to  allay  the  distress  felt  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville,  and  suggested  soma  con* 
siderations  drawn  from  the  character  of  Howard, 
and  from  the  letter  itself,  which  might  oalm  their 
agitation,  and  raise  their  hopes  of  his  restoration 
to  the  truth.  He  assured  them  how  ready  and 
anxious  he  was  to  do  all  in  his  power  either  by 
writing  or  conversation,  to  remove  the  doubts  of 
his  young  friend,  and  to  rescue  his  faith  and  piety 
from  impending  ruin.  He  therefore  .left  them  in 
some  degree  soothed  by  this  assurance,,  and  soon 
after  wrote  the  following  letters. 

Mr.  Ward? s fir *t  Letter. 

My  dear  Howard, 

It  is  with- feelings  of 
no  common  anxiety,  that  I  sit  down  to  write*  to 
you  on  this  occasion.  Our  .correspondence  has 
always  teen  of  so  pleasing  a  nature,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  write  under  the  influence  of  an  event 
which  has  excited  the  deepest  regret     But  my 
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concern  for  your  happiness  constrains  me,  without 
delay,  to  communicate  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject 
of  the  highest  importance,  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
candidly  and  seriously  consider. 

You  will  not  be  surprised '  to  learn  that  your 
esteemed  relatives  have  acquainted  me  with  your 
last  letter,  and  wished  me  to  answer  its  contents. 
Though  unable  to  conceal  my  own  surprise  and 
sorrow,  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  sooth  their 
distress,  and  to  suggest  the  most  favourable  view 
of  your  expressions,  and  of  the-  unhappy  state  of 
mind  into  which  you  Jhave  fallen.  And  I  fondly 
hope  your  next  letter  will  tend  to  assuage  their 
fears,  and  to  heal  the  wound,  deep  and  severe  as 
it  is,  which  their  peace  of  mind  and  parental 
affection  are  now. suffering. 

Having  no  doubts  myself  respecting  the  divine 
origin  of  the  gospel,  and  thinking  highly  of  your 
good  sense  and  piety,  I  scarcely  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, my  dear  friend,  before  you  left  home,  to 
caution  you  against  the  sophistries  of  unbelievers. 
But  I  am  now  ready  to  blame  myself  on  this  point, 
and  fear  the  means  used  for  your  ohristian  instruc- 
tion were  insufficient  to  prepare  you  for  the  dan- 
gers of  a  bold  and  speculative  age.  But,  I  trust, 
you  will  take  a  calm  and  solemn  review  of  the 
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process  and  evidences  of  the  christian  revelation, 
as  maintained  by  the  Ablest  writers,  before  yon 
resign  your  faith,  and  hope,  and  happiness,  to  the 
delusive  and  fatal  inf pence  of  unbelief. 

In  adverting  to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  remind  yon,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I  do  not  mean  any  of  those  peculiar  modifications 
of  it  which  prevail  In  christian  churches,  but  the 
entire  system  itself  as  contained  in  the  new  testa* 
ment.  If  yon  receive  the  scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  with  an  humble  dependence  on  divine 
teaching,  -  endeavour  rightly  to  understand  and 
observe  them;  the  modes  of  faith  and  forms  of 
worship  which  occasion  diversity  of  sentiment, 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  comparatively  of 
little  consequence.  The  doctrine  to  be  believed  is 
most  clearly  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  r  "  God, 
who  at  sundry  times  and  in  diver*  manners  spake 
in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
bath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son, 
whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds;  who  being  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  pnd  upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purified  our 
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sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high;  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels, 
as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excel- 
lent name  than  they."  The  claims  of  this  doctrine, 
are  likewise  expressed  with  equal  perspicuity  and 
force  in  the  following  chapter:  " Therefore  we 
ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 
that  we  have  heard;  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let 
tbem  slip.  For,  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was 
stedfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  recompense  of  reward ;  how  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  i 
which,  at  the  first,  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
beard  him ;  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both 
with  signs  and  wonders,  ?nd  with  divers  miracles, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own 
will." 

Let  me,  then,  entreat  you,  my  beloved  friend, 
to  consider  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  such 
a  revelation,  both  to  make  known  the  true  God, 
and  to  restore  mankind  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  also,  calmly  to  consider  the 
evidences  which  prove  the  credibility  of  the  chris- 
tian faith,  as  transmitted  to  us  in  the  holy 
scriptures.    And,  if  the  inquiry  be  properly  pur- 
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sued,  I  trust  you  will  soon  oome  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

If  you  wished  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  some 
distinguished  personage,  so  as  to  form  a  true  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  there  are,  obviously,  but  two 
ways  of  obtaining  it;  namely,  by  his  general  con* 
duct  and  works,  or  by  a  voluntary  and  specific 
declaration  of  his  own  views.  If  the  person  were 
removed  from  your  immediate  observation,  the 
ideas  formed  of  his  character,  merely  from  what 
you  have  seen  and  beard  of  bis  conduct,  would  be 
very  partial,  and  liable  to  mistakes.  But,  when  a 
person  communicates  to  the  world  a  true  portrait 
of  his  own  character,  describing  the  habitual  state 
of  his  feelings;  the  knowledge  we  desire  may  be 
easily  acquired,  faithfully  preserved,  and  univer- 
sally disseminated. 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  "the  invisible 
things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  god- 
head, may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  being  understood  by  the,  things  whicb  are 
made."  But,  as  the  divine  nature  and  mode  of 
operation  infinitely  transcend  the  narrow  compre- 
hension of  finite  thought,  the  ideas  we  can  form 
of  the  Deity,  by  his  works  alone,  must  be  very 
limited  and  obscure.    But,  from  the  revelation  of 
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bility  of  a  miracle,  because  nothing  like  it  takes 
place  in  the  common  coarse  of  nature,  would  be 
egregious  folly;  since  its  occurrence,  however 
wonderful,  if  frequent  and  regular,  would  cease  to 
be  miraculous,  and  could  no  longer  be  appealed 
to  as  a  special  proof  of  the  divine  interposition  and 
authority.  But  miraculous  as  the  nature  and 
evidences  of  divine  revelation  may  be  to  us,  let  me 
remind  you,  my  esteemed  friend,  that  its  commu- 
nication, "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners," 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the 
first  arrangements  of  divine  providence,  anymore 
than  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens  can 
be  called  a  derangement  of  the  solar  system;  but 
it  was  originally  fixed  with  as  much  foresight  and 
adaptation  to  moral  purposes,  as  the  laws  of  nature 
in  the  ordinary  revolutions  and  events  of  the  ma- 
terial world. 

The  chief  inquiry,  then,  which  demands  our 
attention  is,  whether  the  scriptures  of  the  old  and 
new  testament  do,  in  fact,  contain  a  revelation 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  designed  for  man's  happi- 
ness, and  should,  therefore,  be  received  by  us  with 
corresponding  affection,  as  the  ground  of  our  hopes 
and  fears,  and  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  conduct  ? 
The  subject,  my  friend,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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possible  interest.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of 
vise  and  good  men  in  all  ages.  Nothing,  indeed* 
can  be  more  desirable  in  itself,  or  more  conducive 
to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  oar  nature,  than 
correct  views  of  truth,  and  a  well-founded  confix 
dence.  And  if  Christianity  be  true,  its  claims  are 
infinitely  important,  and  its  belief  or  rejection 
must  involve  the  most  serious  and  lasting  conse- 
quences. 

Let  me,  therefore,  again  urge  yon?  my  friend, 
to  take  a  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  the  argu* 
ments,  from  which  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  the  christian  revelation  are  clearly  inferred. 
The  authenticity  of  its  records,  the  credibility  of 
its  facts,  the  character  of  its  agents,  the  harmony 
of  its  dispensations,  the  excellence  of  its  prince 
pies,  the  grandeur  of  its  discoveries,  the  sufficiency 
of  its  credentials,  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  in* 
fiuence,  are  subjects  of  inquiry  which  I  entreat  you 
more  especially  to  consider.  Each  of  tljese  parti- 
culars, indeed,  opens  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  inquiry,  and  deserves  all  the  attention  you  can 
give.  But  the  slightest  view  you  can  take  of  these 
fa$ts,.  in  the  spirit  of  an  humble  and  serious 
inquirer  aftey  truth,  will  convince  you,  if,  indeed, 
you  need  .suet*  conviction,  that  our  faith  iti  the 
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prophetic,  moral,  and  devotional,  had  not  only 
been  written,  bat  published  and  received  as  genuine 
writing's.  They  were;  soon  after  united  with  the 
pentateuch,  and  for  a  series  of  ages  appealed  to  by 
all  parties  in  the  Jewish  state,  as  books  of  the 
highest  authority  in  subservience  to  the  law* 
During  our  Lord's  ministry,  the  old  testament 
scriptures  were  not  only  owned  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues, 
but  were  appealed  to  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  as  the  standard  of  divine  truth.  They 
had  also  been  translated  into  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
languages,  and  were  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world. 

In  reference  to  the  new  testament  it  is  equally 
certain,  .that  the  profession  of  Christianity  has 
existed  in  the  world  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries, 
during  the  whole  of  which,  subsequent  to  the  depth 
of  the  apostles,  the  books  in  our  possession  have 
been  quoted  and  appealed  to  by  its  different  advo- 
cates, in  disputing  among  themselves,  or  repelling 
the  accusations  of  unbelievers.  It  is  as  unques- 
tionable as  a  fact  of  this  nature  can  be!  that  the 
people;  wjip  firpt  received  the  gospels  and  epistles 
frog*  their  several  authors,  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
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their  importance  as  the  compositions  of  inspired 
men,  and  employed  the  utmost  care  to  have  them 
handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  unmuti- 
lated  and  unimpaired.  In  multiplying  copies  of 
the  old  and  new  testament,  every  precaution 
appears  to  have  been  used,  both  by  jews  and 
christians,  to  prevent  mistakes.  And  the  divisions 
and  controversies  which  have  taken  place  in  all 
periods  of  the  christian  church,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  no  material  alterations  or  gross  corrup- 
tions of  the  original  could  have  been  attempted,  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  party,  without  being  dis- 
covered and  exposed.  In  short,  my  dear  Howard, 
there  are  no  books  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
sages,  whose  genuineness  and  purity  are  better 
verified,  or  more  indubitable,  than  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. 

In  reading  a  book  professedly  historical,  our 
first  inquiry  is,  whether  or  not  the  statements  con- 
tained in  it  are  true.  If  the  events  in  question 
happened  at  a  time  or  place  in  which  we  had  no 
means  of  knowing  them  by  personal  acquaintance, 
it  would  be  right  to  inquire,  whether  the  character 
of  the  historian,  the  nature  of  the  events  them- 
selves, the  manner  in  which  he  states  them,  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge,  and 
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the  testimony  of  other  historians,  sufficiently  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  facts  related.  If  the 
writers  of  national  history  were  to  publish  a  number 
of  fictions,  falsehoods,  or  misrepresentations  in- 
termingled with  the  truth,  many  of  their  contem- 
poraries would  be  induced  to  expose  the  deception, 
and  consign  their  writings  to  contempt.  In 
matters  of  great  interest  and  universal  concern, 
whether  they  be  ancient  or  modern,  near  or  remote, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  narrative  is  for  the 
most  part  closely  scrutinized  and  sufficiently  con- 
firmed. 

If  then,  my  dear  friend,  we  examine  the  scrip- 
tures upon  these  principles,  we  shall  find  in  the 
particular  mention  of  times  ami  places,  »  persons 
and  circumstances,  and  in  the  whole  texture  and 
style  of  writing,  abundant  proof  that  the  sacred 
writers  intended  to  record  nothing  but  what  they 
believed  and  knew  to  be  the  truth*  It  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  that  the  five. books. of  Moses,  and 
other  historical  parts  of  the  old  testament,  would 
have  been  received  with  universal  confidence  by 
the  people  of  Israel,  even  when  the  events  re- 
corded must  have  been  fresh  in  their  memories,  if 
the  statements  contained  in  them  had  been  untrue. 
Some  of  the  facts  are  indeed  very  extraordinary, 
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which  may  seem  Co  justify  suspicions.  Bat  the 
greatness  of  these  events  would  have  rendered  the 
imposture  more  notorious,  and  enabled  every  man 
of  common  sense  to  detect  the  cheat.  The  miracu- 
lous events,  moreover,  are  interwoven  with  the 
common  history  in  a  manner  so  intimate  and  inse- 
parable, that  if  the  latter  be  tree,  the  former  cannot 
be  fallacious,  but  the  whole  must  stand  or  fall  on 
the  same  ground.  But  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
we  founded  on  the  facts  affirmed  in  the  historical 
books;  and  by  a  continual  reference  to  past  events 
and  well  known  customs,  prove,  beyond  a  reason* 
able  doubt,  the  credibility  of  the  statements  which 
those  books  contain. 

If,  moreover,  we  proceed  to  the  new  testament, 
we  shall  perceive  in  the  narratives  written  by  the 
four  evangelists,  every  appearance  of  the  most 
sacred  regard  for  truth*  The  facts  which  they 
record  respecting  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  miracles, 
death,  and  resurrection,  are  amply  verified  by  the 
acts  of  the  apostles  and  the  epistolary  writings. 
Had  they  been  untrue  or  even  doubtful,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  gospel  wanted  neither  ability  nor 
inclination  to  expose  them  to  public  scorn.  But 
their  veracity  in  the  most  essential  particulars  is 
corroborated    by  the   acknowledgements   of  the 
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Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Pliny,  and  a  numer- 
ous host  of  writers,  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  In  short,  whether  we 
appeal  to  the  books  themselves,  or  to  the  foreign 
and  circumstantial  evidences  of  their  credibility, 
no  solid  reason  can  be  adduced  to  impeach  the 
truth  of  a  single  narrative,  much  less  to  invalidate 
the  claims  of  the  whole  volume. 

Although  bad  men  are  sometimes  made  the  in- 
struments of  moral  good,  yet  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  the  character  of  persons  raised  up 
by  divine  providence  for  important  purposes, 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  correspond  to  the  work 
assigned.  If  the  prophets  and  apostles  were 
indeed  the  messengers  of  God,  inspired  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  world,  a  revelation  of  his  purposes  and 
commands,  it  is  but  just  to  anticipate,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  commission,  those  evidences  of 
faith  and  piety,  wisdom  and  integrity,  purity  and 
.benevolence,  fortitude  and  perseverance,,  which 
would  verify  their . pretensions,  and  furnish,  an 
example  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  their 
religion. 

In    the  character   of  Moses    and   the  Jewish 
prophets,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  do  not  find  an 
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entire  exemption  from  moral  defect;  nor  can  abso- 
lute perfection  be  looked  for  in  any  man.     But  no 
person,  I  conceive,  can  take  an  impartial  review 
of  their  whole  conduct,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
consider  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  they 
performed  their  part,   without  admiring  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  their  manners,  their  mainfest 
superiority  to  a  selfish   and  vain   ambition,    the 
elevated  fervour  of  their  devotions*  and  the  manly 
firmness  they  displayed  in  the  hour  of  difficulty, 
martyrdom,  and  death.    Their  characters,  viewed 
in  comparison  with  the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity, 
instead  of  sinking,  will: rise  in  our  esteem.     In  a 
dark  and  benighted  age",  they  appeared  as  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.     And  though  persecuted,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  people  for  whose  benefit  their 
instructions   were  delivered,    they  were  men   of 
God,  whose  names  should  be  embalmed  in  our 
memories,  and  spoken  of  with  gratitude  as  the 
excellent  of  the  earth. 

With  respect  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  the 
same  things  may  be  affirmed  more  forcibly,  and 
with  stronger  evidence.  Though  they  had  neither 
learning,  opulence,  nor  power,,  to  promote  their 
cause,  they  went  forth  in  pursuance  of  their  Lord's 
commission,  as  the  avowed  ministers  of  a  new  and 
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a  divine  religion,  intending  to  overturn,  by  their 
instructions,  those  false  and  pernicious  systems  of 
superstition  which  bad  been  established  for  ages, 
and  were  every  where  supported  by  the  great. 
And  yet  they  were  neither  madmen,  impostors, 
nor  fanatics ;  but  they  spoke  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  commending  the  gospel  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  and,  at  length, 
suffering  martyrdom  in  attestation  of  the  doctrine 
they  delivered. 

What  then,  my  dear  Howard,  shall  be  said  and 
thought  of  the  character  of  Christ  himself,  in  whom 
even  his  bitterest  adversaries  could  find  nothing  to 
justify  their  malice,  or  to  substantiate  their  charge? 
His  unexampled  excellences,  as  delineated  by  the 
four  evangelists  in  their  simple  unstudied  narra- 
tives, leave  on  the  christian's  mind  a  deep  and 
indelible  conviction  that  the  authority  he  assumed 
was  real,  and  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  entitled 
to  universal  credence.  That  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith  was  a  model  of  every  virtue 
that  can  adorn  humanity,  or  benefit  the  world,  has 
been  acknowledged,  indeed,  by  many,  who  at  the 
same  time,  denied  the  truth,  or  questioned  the 
authority  of  his  doctrine.  But  no  person,  pos- 
sessing the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  Saviour,  to 
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say  nothing  of  his  divine  nature,  could  either  be 
imposed  upon  himself,  or  attempt  to  impose  on 
others,  by  assuming  a  commission  for  which  he  had 
no  credentials,  or  in  propagating,  under  divine 
sanction,  a  religion,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was 
untrue.  The  character  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
may,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  decisive  evidence, 
that  the  system  recorded  in  the  new  testament, 
is  indeed  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 
Allow  me  also,  before  I  close  this  letter,  to  re- 
mind you,  that  the  different  parts  of  divine  revela- 
tion, though  given  to  the  church  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  instead  of  being  opposed  to 
each  other,  are  perfectly  consistent  and  harmonious. 
The  patriarchal  dispensation  prepared  the  way  for 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of 
Israel.  The  spirit  and  design  of  the  mosaic  in- 
stitutions, were  further  developed  and  exemplified 
by  the  ministry  and  writings  of  the  prophets  till 
the  close  of  the  old  testament.  The  divine  au- 
thority of  Moses  and  the  prophets  is  acknowledged 
and  maintained  by  the  founders  of  the  new  testa- 
ment ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  predictions 
is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of 
the  christian  faith.  Though  different  persons  were 
employed  in  different  ages,  as  the  inspired  messen- 
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gers  of  God,  there  is  nothing  discordant  or 
irreconcilable  in  their  commission  or  doctrines. 
Some  of  their  commands  certainly  were  local, 
temporary,  and  prefigurative,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence abolished  by  the  same  authority,  when  the 
design  of  their  institution  had  been  answered. 
But  whatever  difference  of  a  circumstantial  nature 
may  exist  between  them,  their  authority,  their 
principles,  and  their  designs,  are  the  same.  The 
different  parts  of  the  divine  economy,  including 
the  patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  christian  dis- 
pensations, must,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  gradual 
disclosures  of  the  same  divine  purpose,  and  modified 
applications  of  the  same  plan.  like  the  different 
wheels  of  the  same  machinery,  they  are  mutually 
dependent,  and  intimately  combined. 

The  new  testament  is,  in  fact,  the  perfection 
of  the  old ;  and  includes  all  the  discoveries  we  are 
warranted  to  expect,  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  But  if  the  one  be  true,  the  other,  though 
less  important,  must  be  true  likewise.  The  new 
confirms  and  elucidates  the  old,  and  is  itself  con- 
firmed by  the  same  circumstance.  Hence  there 
exists  in  the  different  books  of  scripture,  though 
wr  tten  by  different  persons  at  remote  periods,  a 
coincidence  of  design  which  has  no  analogy  in  the 
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whole  range  of  uninspired  composition.  Could  the 
same  number  of  books,  written  by  the  best  authors 
in  this  or  any  other  nation,  at  periods  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  be  collected  into  one  volume 
of  the  same  bulk,  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit 
a  strange  mass  of  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
ideas.  What,  then,  could  produce  in  the  sacred 
volume  this  remarkable  agreement,  but  the  unity 
of  truth,  and  the  unerring  dictates  of  the  same 
divine  and  infallible  instructor  ? 

I  should  now  proceed  to  the  intrinsic  excellences 
of  the  sacred  volume,  but,  for  the  present,  must 
leave  these  cursory  hints  to  your  candid  and  serious 
attention ;  while  I  again  subscribe  myself,  dear  sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Vicarage,  May  10th.  W.  A.  Ward. 

Mr.  Wartfs  third  Letter. 

My  dear  Howard, 

In  my  last  letter  I 
requested  you  to  notice  the  unity  of  design  so 
remarkable  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  sacred  volume.  In  the  support  of  a  bad  cause, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  examples  might  be  adduced 
of  the  remarkable  consistency  and  steady  co-opera- 
tion  of  many  individuals,  through  a  series  of  ages, 
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like  the  company  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  supporters 
of  the  papal  dignity.  Bat  the  unanimity  of  the 
sacred  writers  has  been  produced  and  sustained  by 
the  purest  principles,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
cause  which  secures  the  present  rights,  and  tends 
to  the  final  happiness  of  mankind.  Deceit  and 
falsehood,  error  and  absurdity,  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  rice  and  impiety,  selfishness  and  op- 
pression, with  alt  the  bad  passions  and  corrupt 
practices  of  a  fallen  world,  instead  of  being  sanc- 
tioned or  allowed  in  the  records  of  the  gospel,  are 
severely  censured,  and  unequivocally  forbidden. 
The  doctrines  which  the  sacred  volume  inculcates, 
respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God,  the 
state  and  destination  of  man,  the  means  provided 
by  divine  wisdom  for  our  redemption,  and  the 
person  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer,  all  recommend 
themselves  to  our  belief  by  their  own  reasonable- 
ness, or  by  the  competent  testimony  of  their 
divinely  authorized  teachers.  The  duties  it 
enjoins  in  all  the  branches  of  piety  and  virtue,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  proper  and  unexceptionable. 
Its  ritual  institutions  are  at  once  simple,  and  yet 
dignified;  rational,  and  yet  impressive;  solemn  in 
their  nature,  and  salutary  in  their  influence,  Its 
motives,  likewise,   are  elevated    and    powerful; 
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derived  not  from  human  authority,  or  the  cold 
calculations  of  a  narrow  selfishness,  but  from  the 
command  of  God,  the  native  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of  doing  right,  mingled  with  the  sanctions  of 
a  future  judgment.  In  short,  it  condemns  and 
opposes  sin  under  every  form,  directs  the  mind  to 
universal  holiness,  and,  in  language  the  most 
expressive,  calls  our  attention  to  the  highest 
attainment  of  moral  excellence,  as  the  true  end 
and  glory  our  being. 

No  collection  of  books,  of  the  same  number  and 
magnitude,  chosen  from  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, could  present  to  the  world  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples, or  a  code  of  morals,  at  all  commensurate, 
much  less  superior,  to  the  saored  volume.  In  com- 
parison with  the  descriptions  given  us  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
authority,  the  most  sublime  paragraphs  of  heathen 
writers  on  the  same  subject  are  puerile  and  con- 
temptible. And  in  contrast  with  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  the  moral  instructions  of  the  new 
testament,  the  most  approved  maxims  of  ancient 
moralists,  confess  their  inferiority  and  retire.  And 
yet  the  writers  of  these  books  were  untutored  in 
the  schools,  and  strangers  to  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  Grecian  eloquence.     Whence,  then,  my  friend, 
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do  you  suppose,  had  these  men  this  wisdom,  and 
how  did  they  compose  their  invaluable  instructions  I 
The  only  reply  you  can  give  must  be,  "That  the 
prophecies  and  precepts  of  holy  writ,  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

If  God  had  spoken  to  the  fathers  by  inspiration, 
merely  to  inculcate  a  pure  system  of  morality,  the 
object  might  have  been  deemed  insufficient  to 
require  so  extraordinary  an  interposition.  The 
very  idea  of  a  divine  revelation  includes  the  dis- 
covery of  some  truths,  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  perceive  by  the  light  of  nature,  though 
perhaps,  in  making  such  discoveries,  the  promotion 
of  moral  purity  would  be  a  principal  design.  Now 
in  the  sacred  volume  it  is  uniformly  asserted  or 
assumed,  that  the  human  race  have  lost  their 
innocence,  and  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral  ruin, 
from  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  their  own 
wisdom  and  virtue  are  insufficient  to  deliver  them. 
But,  in  connexion  with  these  facts,  which  history 
and  experience  verify,  it  directs  our  faith  to  a 
Glorious  Deliverer,  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  may  be  blessed.  To  make  known  the 
designs  of  God  respecting  the  redemption  and 
final  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  manifest  the 
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divine  person  by  whom  that  redemption  should  be 
accomplished,  were  the  primary  objects  of  divine 
revelation,  through  all  its  discoveries,  from  the 
first  promise  till  the  close  of  the  apocalypse. 
After  being  intimated  to  the  patriarchs,  typified 
by  the  mosaic  law,  and  predicted  in  glowing 
language  by  the  prophets,  its  manifestation  was  at 
length  completed  and  verified  in  the  wonders  of 
the  new  testament,  when  "  the  Father  sent  the 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  Here  the 
discoveries  of  all  the  dispensations  centre,  like  rays 
of  light  issuing  from  the  same  sun,  and  converging 
to  one  focus.  To  the  Saviour,  whom  the  apostles 
published,  gave  all  the  prophets  witness,  proving 
that  "  the  testimony  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy." His  mediatorial  work  and  supreme 
authority  as  the  Son  of  God,  being  thus  disclosed 
and  ratified  by  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  by 
the  mission  of  his  apostles,  the  closing  parts  of 
revelation  carry  us  forward,  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  to  the  last  events  and  eternal  consequences 
of  his  spiritual  reign.  It  not  only  foretels  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  the  cross,  and  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  but  announces  also  the 
certainty  of  his  second  advent,  as  the  judge  of  all, 
and  the  final  retributions  he  will  administer  to  an 
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assembled  world.    The  parts  of  this  scheme  alrea- 
dy accomplished,  justify  and  require  our  belief  in 
the  final  consummation  of  the  whole;  while  the 
grandeur  of  its  discoveries  constrains  us  to  regard 
them  as  matters  of  pure  revelation,    which  no 
human  imagination  could  conceive,  bearing  upon 
their  aspect  the  image  and  superscription  of  God. 
What,  then,  will  you  say,  my  friend,  if  I  men- 
tion still  further  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  the  suita- 
bleness and  sufficiency  of  its  credentials,  and  the 
perpetuity  and  extent  of  its  saving  influence  ?     If 
it  be  aright  maxim  that  every  kind  of  truth  should 
be  verified  by  evidences  suitable  to  its  own  nature, 
a  divine  revelation  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  supernatural  proof.     No  person  professing 
to  be  an  inspired  prophet,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
mankind,  unless  he  produced  credentials  to  prove 
his  mission,  the  reality  and  truth  of  which  might 
be  ascertained  by  a  sober  and  upright  inquirer. 
Now,  in  unison  with  this  principle,  we  are  assured 
by  the  sacred  writers,  that  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
under  the  old  testament,  and  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles   under    the   new,    ratified   their   divine 
mission  and  authority  by  a  series  of  miracles  which 
no  persons  could  perform,  unless  God  were  with 
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them.  To  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  these 
miracles,  who  accompanied  Moses  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  or  saw  the  works  and  heard  the  sayings  of  oar 
Lord,  what  evidence  could  be  more  unquestionable 
or  convincing  ?  It  is  in  itself  a  species  of  evidence 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  like  the  truth 
it  proposes  to  ratify,  is  addressed  to  all  men  with 
the  same  propriety  and  force,  and  may  be  equally 
understood  and  ascertained  by  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  the  philosopher  and  the  clown.  If,  indeed, 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  founders  of  our  reli- 
gion had  been  few  in  number,  and  those  few  per- 
formed in  secret,  and  concealed  in  mystery,  the 
possibility  of  a  collusion  might  have  weakened  this 
effect,  and  justified  the  refusal  of  entire  confidence. 
But  their  number  and  magnitude,  the  publicity  of 
their  performance,  and  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  must  have  rendered  their  reality 
incapable  of  suspicion ;  while  the  transfiguration  of 
our  Saviour,  bis  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
visible  ascension  into  heaven,  with  the  train  of 
consequences  resulting  from  it,  must  have  raised 
the  evidence  of  his  divine  mission  to  a  high  degree 
of  sensible  demonstration,  as  well  as  moral  cer- 
tainty. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  who  live  in  an  age  so 
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remote,  the  conclusions  arising  from  these  miracu- 
lous interpositions  must,  of  course,  be  less  decisive. 
But,  if  the  books  in  which  these  miracles  are 
recorded  be  true,  and  if  the  facts  themselves  are 
thereby  sufficiently  confirmed,  no  lapse  of  time,  or 
distance  of  situation,  can  invalidate  their  author- 
ity ;  but  the  evidence  they  afford  in  attestation  of 
the  christian  faith,  is  equally  conclusive  and  irre- 
sistible. If,  however,  the  written  testimony  be 
less  convincing  than  the  testimony  of  our  senses, 
the  deficiency  thence  arising  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  which  may  be 
deemed  a  standing  miracle,  whose  evidence 
becomes  more  luminous  and  indubitable,  as  time 
and  events  verify  the  anticipations  of  the  prophetic 
vision.  To  this  may  be  added,  as  a  confirmation 
of  our  faith  in  modern  times,  the  amazing  success 
of  the  apostles'  ministry,  and  the  moral  change 
produced  in  the  heathen  world,  merely  by  the 
preaching  of  a  few  unlettered  men,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  powerful  prejudices  and  passions,  customs 
and  interests,  fortified  by  a  combined  and  implac- 
able opposition.  The  perpetuity  of  its  influence 
also,  through  a  series  of  ages,  notwithstanding  the 
assaults  of  its  adversaries  and  the  corruptions  of  its 
friends,  is  a  fact  which  nothing  can  account  for 
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but  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  admission  of  its 
intrinsic  worth  and  immutable  authority,  as  a 
divine  system.  Many,  indeed,  have  been  its 
moral  triumphs,  and  the  trophies  of  its  saving 
power,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  district  of  the  chris- 
tian world.  By  a  spiritual  efficacy,  which  no  other 
system  can  boast,  it  has  delivered,  and  is  still 
delivering,  multitudes  from  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  translating  them  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light,  and  fitting  them 
by  its  holy  influence  for  the  sacred  enjoyments  of 
eternity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  truly  affirmed 
of  persons  in  the  present  day,  as  our  Lord  said  of 
the  pharisees.  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead. 

If,  then,  all  these  evidences  concur  to  ratify 
the  christian  doctrine,  the  inspiration  and  divine 
authority  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  the  unerring 
standard  of  divine  truth,  arises  from  it  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  conclusion.  Every  consideration 
which  rendered  a  divine  revelation  desirable  or 
expedient,  constrains  us  to  believe  that,  instead  of 
ceasing  with  the  removal  of  its  messengers,,  or  of 
being  left  to  the  doubtful  and  corrupt  medium  of 
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tradition,  its  discoveries  and  institutions  would  be 
preserved  entire,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
transmitted  to  the  world  by  a  written  testimony* 
This  testimony  preserves  the  truth  in  its  native 
purity,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  society,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  human  belief;  and  is  likewise 
equally  accessible  to  men  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
clime,  when  they  inquire  after  truth,  and  are 
willing  to  benefit  by  its  instructions.  By  ourselves 
these  holy  records  have  been  received  under  every 
advantage;  while  considerations  of  the  utmost 
importance  require  us  personally  to  examine  and 
practically  to  observe  them.  Happy  are  they 
who,  like  Timothy,  from  their  childhood  have 
known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  "  For  all  scripture  divinely  inspired, 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
every  good  work." 

And  this  hope  I  have  hitherto  felt,  and  shall 
still  retain,  in  reference  to  a  friend,  for 
whose  best  interests,  present  and  eternal,  my  most 
fervent  prayers  shall  ascend  to  the  divine  throne. 
Yes,  my  dear  Howard,  I  still  feel  a  cheering 
persuasion  that  you  will,  in  due  time,  surmount 
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the  difficulties  which  sophistry  has  raised  before 
you,  and  that  you  will  come  forth  from  the  trial 
with  your  faith  strengthened,  your  piety  renewed, 
and  your  talents  fitted  for  superior  usefulness. 
If  you  pursue  these  inquiries  in  a  right  spirit, 
divine  light  will  disperse  the  darkness  in  which  the 
truth  seems  to  be  involved.  Doubts  and  difficul- 
ties will  become  less  formidable  as  you  approach 
them;  and  you  will  at  length  reach  those  delight- 
ful regions  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  where  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  in  his  meridian  lustre,  irra- 
diates the  soul. 

My  long  intimacy  with  your  esteemed  parents, 
the  regard  I  feel  for  yourself,  and  the  respect  you 
have  always  shown  me.  forbid  any  apology  for 
these  lengthened  epistles,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  read  and  consider  with  due  seriousness 
and  candour.  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  shall 
be  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  to  solve,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  any  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties you  may  think  proper  to  communicate. 
Hoping  also,  in  a  short  time,  to  have  the  greater 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  at  the  Vicarage ; 

I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 
Yours  very  affectionately, 
May  17.  W.  A.  Ward. 
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CHAR  VIII. 


Deeply  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville  were  affected 
by  the  disclosure  of  their  son's  scepticism,  there 
was  one  family  on  whom  it  made,  if  possible,  a 
still  deeper  impression.  There  was  one  individual, 
pious,  amiable,  and  affectionate,  whose  happiness 
was  more  seriously  injured  by  the  change.  She  had 
agreed  to  blend  her  destinies  with  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  at  a  time  when  his  views,  his  character, 
and  his  prospects,  accorded  with  her  wishes,  and 
justified  the  hope  of  a  cordial  and  happy  union. 
He  was  then  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion.  His 
disposition  was  kind,  and  his  morals  irreproachable. 
His  piety  appeared  to  be  sincere,  and  even  fervent. 
In  his  connexions,  his  taste,  his  manners,  and  his 
profession,  there  was  every  thing  to  meet  the 
views,  and  win  the  affections  of  Lavinia. 

But  now  every  thing  seemed  to  be  reversed. 
The  prospects  of  nuptial  felicity,  which  had  opened 
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with  unusual  brilliance,  were  suddenly  beclouded. 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  creed 
and  character,  destroyed  the  foundation  of  hope, 
and  pre?ented  the  possibility  of  a  cordial  union. 
The  shock  was  too  severe  to  be  borne !  the  thought 
too  painful  to  be  cherished!  It  was  the  first 
trial  she  had  experienced,  and  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  bear  it  with  fortitude,  though  she  after- 
wards rose  superior  to  the  trouble. 

The  correspondence  of  Glenville  with  Miss 
Randolph,  for  some  months  previous  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  his  scepticism,  had  become  less  satisfactory. 
His  letters  ceased  to  breathe  those  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  which  he  had  often  coupled  with  ex- 
pressions of  regard  and  other  ordinary  topics  of 
literary  courtship.  His  allusions  to  religion  had 
lately  indicated  a  kind  of  levity,  bordering  on  pro- 
faneness,  to  which  he  had  previously  discovered 
no  tendency.  He  likewise  wrote  with  less  regu- 
larity, and,  as  Lavinia  sometimes  thought,  with 
less  warmth  aqd  tenderness.  His  mode  of  ex- 
pression sometimes  seemed  cool  and  mysterious, 
which  she  was  unable  to  account  for.  She  was 
unconscious  of  any  thing  on  her  own  part,  that 
could  occasion  the  least  diminution  of  regard;  and 
the  high  opinion  she  had  of  his  character,  repelled 
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the  most  distant  suspicion  of  any  thing  dishonour- 
able or  capricious. 

But  the  disclosure  of  his  infidel  opinions,  removed 
the  veil,  and  explained  the  mystery.  Lavinia  saw 
at  once  the  fearful  magnitude  of  his  error,  and 
the  inroads  it  had  already  made  on  the  noblest  and 
best  feelings  of  bis  heart.  She  perceived  with  the 
deepest  regret,  that  his  brightest  virtues  were 
already  withering,  and  would  soon  perish  under 
the  chilling  blast  of  scepticism.  With  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  christian,  she  could  not  help  shedding 
many  a  tear  over  the  fatal  change,  on  his  own 
account  merely  as  a  friend.  What  then  must 
have  been  her  feelings  and  her  tears,  when  it  in- 
volved consequences  so  alarming  to  herself,  and 
required  the  dissolution  of  an  attachment,  from 
which  she  was  looking  for  the  highest  sublunary 
bliss  ?  It  was  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  piety  as 
a  christian  ;  a  test  to  determine  the  important  fact, 
whether  principle  or  passion,  duty  or  interest,  love 
to  God  or  love  to  man,  the  happiness  of  eternity, 
or  the  pleasures  of  time,  were  the  chief  motive. 
The  conflict  was  severe,  but  it  was  soon  decided. 
She  allowed  no  compromise  with  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  and  the  honour  of  religion.  The 
claims  of  her  Saviour  were  paramount  to  all  others. 
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And  she  determined  to  sacrifice  an  attachment,  in 
which  the  strongest  and  tenderest  feelings  of 
nature  were  engaged,  rather  than  expose  to  jeo- 
pardy the  nobler,  more  sacred,  and  more  enduring 
interests  of  the  soul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
scarcely  know  how  to  act  for  the  best,  or  what 
advice  they  should  give  Lavioia.  While  Glenville 
retained  sentiments  so  antichristian,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  sanction  the  correspondence, 
or  indulge  the  hope  of  a  favourable  result.  Nor 
could  Lavinia  continue  it  with  any  degree  of 
intimacy,  without  exposing  her  peace  of  mind,  her 
religious  principles,  and  final  happiness  to  the 
greatest  peril.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  further  from 
their  intentions,  than  the  idea  of  controlling  the 
affections  of  a  beloved  child,  or  of  dissolving  by 
parental  authority,  a  connexion  so  auspiciously 
commenced.  But  they  conceived  it  would  be  a 
criminal  neglect  of  duty,  and  a  species  of  refined 
cruelty,  under  the  mask  of  tenderness,  to  withhold 
suitable  advice  in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty  and 
importance.  At  the  same  time  they  were  confi- 
dent, that  if  Lavima's  attachment  was  too  strong 
to  be  easily  broken,  her  piety  also  was  too  decided 
to  think  of  consummating  her  union  with  an  un- 
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believer.  They  likewise  felt  greatly  concerned 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville,  lest  the  measure 
which  appeared  most  advisable,  should  wound  their 
feelings,  and  impair  the  friendship  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  families. 

Mr.  Randolph  therefore  hastened  to  the  Lodge, 
and  had  an  interview  with  bis  esteemed  friends  on 
the  subject.  He  found  them  deeply  lamenting 
the  delusions  which  had  drawn  Howard  from  the 
truth,  viewing  the  subject  in  its  gloomiest  light, 
and  fearing  its  worst  consequences.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  effect  it  might  have  on  his  future 
connexions  and  prospects,  deranging  all  their 
plans,  and  disappointing  the  fairest  hopes  of  his 
respectability  and  happiness.  And  with  this  im- 
pression, Mr.  Glenville  anticipated  one  object  of 
Mr.  Randolph's  visit,  and  seemed  anxious  to  re- 
lieve any  embarrassment  or  hesitation  he  might 
feel  respecting  Lavinia. 

"I  thank  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said  he,  "for 
your  seasonable  condolence.  We  are,  indeed,  as 
you  perceive,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  dis- 
closure of  our  son's  infidelity.  It  has  blasted  our 
fairest  hopes  respecting  him,  and  given,  I  fear,  a 
fatal  wound  to  his  own  happiness  and  ours.  What 
can  we  expect  as  the  just  consequence  of  so  awful 
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a  dereliction  of  principle,  so  rash  an  abandonment 
of  the  best  of  causes,  bat  a  course  of  moral  delin- 
quency, or  a  state  of  judicial  blindness  and  fatal 
obduracy,  the  fearful  presage  of  greater  e?il,  unless 
prevented  by  providential  severities  !  On  his  own 
account,  therefore,  we  cannot  help  feeling  the 
most  poignant  distress  and  alarm,  whether  we 
consider  the  nature  of  infidel  opinions,  or  the  per- 
nicious effects  generally  resulting  from  their  in- 
dulgence. But  we  feel,  if  possible,  still  more 
anxiety  on  account  of  Lavinia,  lest  her  mind  should 
be  distressed,  and  her  health  impaired,  by  the  dis* 
appointment.  But  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  a  chris- 
tian parent,  cannot,  under  these  circumstances, 
sanction  the  acquaintance*  And  I  presume, 
Lavinia  herself  will  see  the  necessity  of  its  discon- 
tinuance." 

"  We  have  not  yet  ascertained  Invinia's  mind 
respecting  it,"  replied  Mr.  Randolph;  <f  although 
we  fear  the  course  you  have  named,  must  be 
deemed  a  measure  of  indispensable  though  painful 
necessity.  But  in  giving  this  advice,  we  trust  it 
will  in  no  respect  appear  dishonourable,  or  be 
thought  to  indicate  any  want  of  regard  for  your 
feelings,  already  wounded  so  severely.  Sorry 
beyond  expression  should  I  be,  if  any  misunder* 

vol.  r.  K 
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standing  between  the  young  people,  from  whose 
attachment  we  expected  much  pleasure,  should  in 
the  least  impair  the  warm  and  steady  friendship 
which  has  so  man;  years  subsisted  between  us." 

"  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend/'  rejoined  Mr. 
Glenville,  "you  have  no  cause  for  apprehension 
on  that  score.  Our  friendship  would  be  too  dearly 
purchased,  if  we  required  you,  as  the  term  of  its 
continuance,  to  sacrifice  your  duty  as  christian 
parents,  or  to  risk  the  happiness  of  a  beloved  child. 
You  know  how  cordially  we  approved  the  acquaint* 
anoe,  and  with  what  pleasure  we  were  looking 
forward  to  so  valuable  an  alliance  with  your  family. 
But  we  must  now  submit,  I  fear,  to  relinquish  the 
gratifying  prospect.  Were  I  the  father  of  Lavinia, 
I  should  most  certainly  feel  myself  bound  as  a 
christian  parent  to  give  this  advice,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be 
supposed,  my  dear  Sir,  to  aggravate  our  sufferings 
by  performing  a  sacred  duty,  although  we  deplore 
the  circumstance  which  has  made  it  necessary*" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  answered  Mr.  Randolph, 
"  you  are  too  generous,  too  kind  1  I  am  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  your  goodness!  If  any  thing  more 
bad  been  requisite  to  heighten. and  perpetuate  my 
esteem  for  you,  now  so  long' cherished t  the  seoti- 
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meats  you  have  expressed,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. Your  approbation  of  the  acquaintance 
could  not  have  been  more  cordial  than  ours.  And 
though*  under  existing  circumstances,  it  may  be 
discontinued,  let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  a  gra- 
cious Providence  may  yet  restore  Howard  to  the 
faith  he  fan  so  unaccountably  forsaken,  and  in  due 
time  faring  about  the  consummation  of  our  wishes." 

"  Would  to  God,"  replied  Mr.  Glenville,  ''there 
were  a  solid  foundation  for  this  hope !  It  is  cheer- 
ing even  to  think  of  it;  and  perhaps  this  gloomy 
event,  painful  as  it  is,  may  be  designed  by  a  mys- 
terious Providence  to  answer  some  valuable  end 
to  both  families.  How  anxious  we  are  to  penetrate 
the  undisclosed  secrets  of  fnturity,  which  divine 
wisdom  has  mercifully  concealed.  To  distrust 
Providence,  or  to  despair  of  a  favourable  result, 
even  in  this  case,  would  be  a  mark  of  ingratitude 
and  unbelief.  At  least,  it  may  serve  to  teach  us 
more  forcibly,  the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  the 
sweetness  of  hope." 

"  I  am  charmed  with  the  idea,"  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. "  While  we  have  this  resort,  let  us  not 
fear.  With  this  sentiment  I  must  bid  you  adieu. 
Already  1  begin  to  feel  its  exhilarating  effect,  and 
shall  return  to  my  family  more  than  ever  impressed 
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with  the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  the  sweetness  of 
hope."  So  saying,  he  again  and  again  shook  bands 
with  his  esteemed  friends,  and  returned. 

Mrs.  Randolph  soon  afterwards  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  her  daughter  on  the 
painful  topic,  with  a  view  to  prepare  her  for  the 
result.  "  I  perceive  by  your  appearance,  my  dear 
Lavinia,"  said  she,  "that  your  recent  communica- 
tions from  Glenville,  have  deeply  affected  you. 
His  adoption  of  infidel  opinions  is  no  less  unex- 
pected than  distressing.  It  has  given  myself  and 
your  papa  more  uneasiness,  than  any  event  we 
have  met  with  for  years.  We  feel  for  you,  my 
dear,  most  tenderly,  and  hope  you  will  be  enabled 
to  bear  the  disappointment  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
christian,  and  with  hujnble  resignation  to  the 
divine  will," 

Lavinia  burst  into  teats,  and  for  some  minutes 
was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts. 
"  Do  not  distress  yourself  too  much,  Lavinia,"  con- 
tinued her  beloved  mother ;  "  nor  think  we  would 
on  any  account  do  violence  to  your  feelings.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  warmth  of  your  attach- 
ment, nor  so  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  it  can  be 
easily  dissolved.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  we 
shall  insist  upon  your  declining  all  further  corres* 
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pondence  with  Howard,  or  that  we  would  advise 
it  immediately,  unless  yonr  own  judgmeut  shall 
perceive  it  to  be  right." 

"  My  dear  mamma/'  replied  Lavinia,  "  do  not 
imagine  that  my  distress  arises  from  any  such  fear. 
I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  your  tenderness,  to 
suppose  that  you  could  advise  any  thing,  but  with< 
a  view  to  my  true  happiness,  or  that  your  parental 
authority  will  ever  assume  an  aspect  of  severity. 
I  am  sure  you  will  grant  me  all  the  indulgence  my 
weak  mind  can  desire ;  and  I  could  willingly  leave 
you  to  decide  this  painful  case  for  me.  My  dis- 
tress must  therefore  be  imputed  to  the  circumstance 
itself,  and  the  sacrifice  I  must  make  on  the  altar 
of  duty.  I  will  not  conceal  the  strength  of  my 
attachment  to  Howard,  and  the  fond  hope  of  nup- 
tial felicity  which  has  glowed  within  me,  and 
flattered  my  imagination  with  its  gay  but  delusive 
visions.  But  I  am  now  ready  to  resign  it  all  to 
the  authority  of  conscience.  My  mind  is  made  up 
respecting  it,  and  on  my  own  account  I  have  no 
scruples.  It  is  certainly  better  for  me  to  relin- 
quish the  dearest  object  of  earthly  affection,  than 
expose  myself  to  the  fearful  consequences  of  a 
union  from  which  the  faith  and  hope  and  influence 
of  the  gospel  might  be  exiled  for  ever.    But  I  fear 
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my  conduct  may  be  deemed  dishonourable,  be  im- 
puted to  wrong  motives,  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville." 

"  Yonr  sentiments,  my  dear  Lavinia,"  replied 
her  mother,  "  afford  me  entire  satisfaction.  Your 
dear  papa  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  you  view 
the  subject  in  so  just  a  tight,  and  bare  come  to 
this  noble  determination.  And  from  his  last  in- 
terview with  our  esteemed  friends  at  the  Lodge,  I 
am  happy  to  assure  you,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  on  their  account*  Our  ideas  respecting 
this  sad  affair  are  perfectly  harmonious ;  and  we 
all  think  the  acquaintance  must  be  dropped,  at 
least  for  the  present.  And  certainly  no  considerate 
person  can  think  your  conduct  in  any  respect  dis- 
honourable or  capricious.  Had  you  transferred 
your  affections  to  another,  or  from  any  change  of 
mind,  wished  to  terminate  the  correspondence,  the 
case  would  have  worn  a  very  different  aspect* 
But  I  believe  all  our  connexions  will  exonerate 
you  from  the  least  tendency  to  those  habits  of 
levity  and  fickleness,  cherished  by  many  of  our  sex, 
in  their  early  correspondence  with  gentlemen  from 
whom  they  receive  any  flattering  attentions.  And 
in  the  present  case,  the  change  is  not  in  yourself, 
but  in  Howard,  who  has  renounced  the  principles 
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and  manners  which  first  won  your  oonfideoee,  and 
has  therefore  no  right  to  charge  yon  with  insta- 
bility. Since  then  yon  are  led  by  a  principle  of 
religions  duty  to  suspend  the  acquaintance,  all 
mast  commend  yoor  integrity  and  the  strength  of 
yonr  resolution.  Some,  indeed,  will  question  its 
necessity,  and  deem  it  an  evidence  of  nndue  scru- 
pulosity, a  rigid  adherence  to  principles,  seldom 
thongbt  of  in  modern  aliinates,  and  in  some  eases 
scorned  even  by  christian  families,  as  the  reKos  of  a 
superstitions  and  illiberal  age.  B  nt  if  we  do  what 
is  right,  the  conseqnenoes  may  be  safely  left  to 
divine  Providence*'9 

"  On  that  point/'  replied  Lavinta,  "  I  have  no 
fears.  We  must  not  look  to  the  world  for  the  rate 
of  life,  nor  appeal  to  its  opinions  as  the  test  of 
right  conduct.  My  great  concern  is  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience^  enlightened  and 
controlled  by  the  word  of  God.  I  am  glad  yon 
think  me  incapable  of  flirting  and  caprice,  and 
hope  1  shall  never  forfeit  your  good  opinion.  But 
time  alone,  can  disengage  my  affections  from 
Howard,  whom  I  onoe  deemed  worthy  of  the  ten* 
detect  regard*  I  have  no  wish  to  transfer  them 
to  another,  nor  any  anxiety  to  shorten  rhj  abode 
with  parents,  endeared  by  unnumbered  favours, 
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who  have  shewn  so  much  concern  for  my  welfare, 
and  in  whose  society  I  am  most  happy.  And  if  8 
life  of  celibacy  with  religion,  er  a  nuptial  union 
without  it,  were  the  only  alternative,  I  trust  my 
heart  would  not  indulge  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
the  choice.  As  to  Glenville  himself,  I  don't  think 
he  can  question  my  motives,  or  charge  me  with 
undue  severity.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
he  may  even  wish  to  have  the  acquaintance  dis- 
solved, though  a  sense  of  honour  might  forbid  the 
proposal.       Hi*  new  principles  and  companions 

must  render  the  society  of  his  christian  friends 

i 

irksome,  if  not  disgusting  to  him ;  and  he  will,  per- 
haps, be  glad  to  have  his  connexion  with  a  pious 
family  broken  off  by  their  own  choice.  But  if 
these  suspicions  are  unfounded,  and  he  should 
think  me  wrong,  or  wish  to  continue  the  acquain* 
tance,  time  may  rectify  the  mistake,  and  from 
present  difficulties  lead  to  a  more  favourable 
result." 

Mrs.  Randolph  having  informed  her  husband  of 
this  interview,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Randolph 
should  write  to  Glenville  on  the  subject,,  and 
inclose  a  letter  also  from  Lavinia.  The  following 
letters  were  accordingly  despatched. 
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Mr.  Randolph  to  Howard  Glenville. 

My  dear  Friend, 

It  is  with  extreme 
reluctance  I  find  myself  constrained  to  write  to 
you  on  a  subject  no  less  painful  to  my  own 
feelings  than  to  yours.  I  should  be  sorry  for  a 
moment  to  indulge  in  harsh  reflections,  or  to  use 
language  tinctured  with  severity  towards  any  one ; 
much  less  towards  a  young  friend  who  has  been  so 
highly  esteemed,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  family.  But  in  consequence  of  your  recent 
communications,  I  am  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  by  a  sacred  regard  for  the  best  interest 
of  a  beloved  child,  to  trouble  you  with  a  free  and 
undisguised  expression  of  my  sentiments.  I  have 
been  led  to  this  measure,  after  a  long  and  anxious 
deliberation,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  Mrs. 
Randolph,  Lavinia,  and  your  honoured  parents, 
whom  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  consult  in  this 
unhappy  affair.      Q 

When  the  report  first  reached  us,  that  you  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  certain  colleagues  of 
doubtful  character  and  atheistical  opinions,  calling 
themselves  a  society  of  freethinkers;   and  that  you 
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had  so  far  imbibed  the  same  sentiments,  as  to 
question,  if  not  openly  deny,  the  truth  and  divine 
authority  of  the  christian  doctrine;  though  unable 
to  account  for  the  rumour,  we  deemed  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  true.  Your  early  education ;  the  pious 
and  exemplary  conduct  of  your  esteemed  parents ; 
the  sense  of  religion  which  you  discovered  in  early 
life;  the  consistency  of  your  general  conduct;  and 
your  early  choice  of  the  ministerial  profession, 
with  other  considerations  of  a  pleasing  nature, 
combined  to  forbid  the  most  distant  fear  of  your 
departure  from  the  truth.  Thinking  favourably  of 
your  prudence  also,  and  confiding  in  the  stability 
of  your  religious  principles,  we  considered  the 
report  absolutely  incredible,  and  believed  a  few 
days  would  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  charge,  and 
remove  the  anxiety  of  your  connexions. 

Rut  your  ingenuous  answers  to  the  inquiries 
proposed  by  Lavinia  in  her  last  letter,  have  remov- 
ed all  uncertainty,  and  confirmed  the  mysterious 
rumour.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  your  candour, 
in  the  undisguised  confession  of  your  present 
views,  but  wish  it  had  been  call&l  forth  in  a  better 
cause.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  question  the  fact  any 
longer.  We  can  only  lament  your  fall,  while  we 
tender  you  our  best  advice,  and  offer  our  fervent 
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prayers  to  the  Spirit  of  truth,  for  year  speedy 
restoration  to  the  faith  so  unaccountably  aban- 
doned. 

At  the  same  time,  yon  must  be  aware,  Howard, 
that  exchange  of  views  so  extraordinary,  has  given 
your  former  friends  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and 
will  impair  the  confidence  and  esteem,  so  essential 
to  real  friendship.  With  respect  to  Lavinia  in 
particular,  yon  will  perceive  from  the  inclosed 
letter,  that  she  has  deemed  it  an  indispensable 
though  painful  duty,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, to  propose  terminating  your  acquaintance, 
since  she  could  not  think  of  marrying  an  avowed 
unbeliever,  though  the  connexion  in  other  respects 
were  perfectly  unexceptionable.  The  determina- 
tion she  has  formed  on  this  ground,  meets  the 
entire  approbation  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Randolph, 
and  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  deemed  it  our 
duty  to  advice,  had  she  not  been  led  to  it  by  her 
own  reflections.  And  I  flatter  myself  your  own 
judgment,  after  due  consideration,  will  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  right. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  secular  interests  are  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
things  considered,  in  forming  matrimonial  connex- 
ions; while  the  religious  views  of  the  parties  is  the 
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last  circumstance  taken  into  consideration,  even 
by  families  making  some  pretensions  to  re- 
ligion. You  will,  therefore,  probably  think  my 
opinion  too  narrow  for  the  liberality  of  the  age,  a 
scrupulosity  which  indicates  the  want  of  a  gandid 
and  enlightened  spirit.  But  from  all  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  world,  and  from  every  view  that  I  can 
take  of  the  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
is  more  essential  to  human  happiness,  and  espec- 
ially the  happiness  of  married  people,  than  the 
habitual  influence  of  religion,  combined  with  una- 
nimity  in  their  religious  sentiments. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sacred  writer  describes 
the  original  institution  of  marriage,  when  we  are 
told  the  first  human  pair  were  made  to  be  helps 
meet  for  each  other,  evidently  implies  that  similar- 
ity of  disposition,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
same  religious  feelings,  were  deemed  necessary  to 
the  cordiality  and  permanent  happiness  of  the 
union.  When  the  people  of  Israel  were  rescued 
from  Egyptian  slavery,  and  placed  under  a  code  of 
laws  introduced  and  maintained  by  divine  author- 
ity, they,  were  strictly  forbidden  to  form  alliances 
with  atheists  and  idolaters,  and  commanded  to 
intermarry  with  their  own  tribes,  and  with  persons 
attached  to  the  same  system.      And  though  many 
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gross  deviations  from  this  law  took  place  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  especially  when  commerce 
and  wealth  had  corrupted  their  religion,  the  per- 
nicious consequences  resulting  from  thence,  both 
tfc  their  moral  and  civil  interests,  sufficiently 
proved  the  prohibition  to  be  wise  and  salutary. 
In  the  new  testament  likewise,  so  far  as  the 
subject  is  introduced,  the  same  principles  are 
strongly  recommended.  "Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers,"  is  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul.  "  For,  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness?  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  ?  or  what  fellowship  hath  a  believer  with 
an  infidel  ?  Let  those  who  marry,  therefore,  marry 
only  in  the  Lord.0 

To  you,  indeed,  with  your  present  views,  this 
appeal  to  scripture  will  be  of  no  weight.  It  will 
rather  excite  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt.  But 
as  the  scriptures  appear  to  me  of  divine  authority, 
I  cannot  wittingly  slight  any  of  their  injunctions,  but 
receive  them  as  the  rule  of  life,  in  this,  no  less 
than  in  other  branches  of  morality.  And  you  must 
yourself  admit,  that,  while  we  retain  this  convic- 
tion, it  would  be  on  open  contempt  of  sacred 
authority,  a  shameful  dereliction  of  principle,  were 
we  to  sanction  an  alliance  which  we  conceived  to 
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be  repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
divine  law.  You  must,  therefore,  justify  Lavinia's 
conduct  in  this  case,  en  the  ground  of  consistency 
as  a  christian,  while  she  retains  those  views  of 
scripture  which  you  had  formerly  the  happiness  to 
maintain. 

It  is  indeed  acknowledged  by  ail  parties,  that 
similarity  of  temper,  taste,  and  manners,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  of  married  persons. 
Amidst  the  numerous  trials  and  unavoidable 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  even  in  the  most  favour* 
ed  state  of  life,  how  can  uurtual  forbearance  and 
co-operation  be  preserved  in  one  steady  and 
unruffled  course,  unless  there  be  the  greatest 
congeniality  of  thought  and  feeling  in  every  impor- 
tant concern. 

In  what  respect,  then,  can  the  influence  of  a 
congenial  mind  be  of  more  consequence,  than  in 
religion?  This  is  not  a  point  of  secondary  interest, 
that  may  be  safely  passed  over,  or  in  which  a  strict 
neutrality  and  perfect  indifference  can  be  main* 
tained.  From  the  constitution  of  our  nature  as 
rational  and  accountable  beings,  we  must  have 
some  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  religious  nature, 
true  or  false,  friendly  or  adverse,  beneficial  or 
pernicious.    And  the  notions  that  appear  most 
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plausible,  in  proportion  as  they  become  fixed 
principles,  -will,  from  the  necessity  of  nature,  often 
shew  themselves  in  an  active  form,  and  exert  a 
commanding  influence.  Even  atheists  themselves* 
when  they  renounce  the  worship  and  being  of  the 
true  God,  evince  the  same  principle,  by  deifying 
some  ideal  cause  which  they  style  Nature,  and  by 
referring  to  some  indefinite  abstraction  of  reason, 
as  their  supreme  law,  the  standard  of  good  and 
evil.  Persons  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and 
having  no  definite  ideas  or  feelings  of  a  religious 
kind,  may  doubtless  live  together  without  dissen- 
sion, and  in  the  absence  of  religion,  enjoy  as  much 
happiness  as  their  entire  vacuity  of  intellect  will 
admit.  But  persons  of  education  and  reading, 
whose  minds  have  once  been  imbued  with  religious 
sentiments,  can  never  sink  into  the  idiocy  of 
atheism,  or  the  perfect  quietude  of  religious  indif- 
ference. It  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  in- 
fatuation for  a  pious  female,  who  firmly  believes  in 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  would  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges undisturbed,  to  become  the  wife  of  an  infidel 
or  a  sceptic. 

To  me  it  appears  most  desirable,  that  married 
people  should  be  of  the  same  mind,  even  in  the 
minuter  points  of  their  religion*  When  I  see  them 
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adopting  different  creeds,  connected  with  different 
sects,  and  attending  different  places  of  worship,  it 
always  strikes  me  as  a  repulsive  and  unchristian 
spectacle.    Nor  can  these  differences  exist  to  any 
great  extent  without  impairing  their  happiness. 
In  many  cases,  it  excites  a  perpetual  sense  of 
disunion,  and  keeps  alive  the  unhallowed  fire  of 
angry  passions  and  party  prejudices,  scarcely  less 
fatal  to  the  tender  affections,  than  secret  antipathy 
and  open  strife.    And  in  other  cases,  where  diffe- 
rence of  sentiment  is  borne  with  greater  liberality 
and  meekness,  it  weakens  or  destroys  some  of  the 
chief  means  of  sacred  pleasure  and  christian  im- 
provement;   insomuch  that,  instead   of   "being 
helpers  of  each  other's  faith  and  joy/'  their  pro- 
gress in  the  christian  life  is  mutually  retarded. 
What  then  can  be  expected,  when  a  christian  of 
strong  faith  and  piety  is  wedded  to  an  unbeliever  ? 
When  so  manifest  an  incongruity  takes  place  after 
the  solemnization  of  their  union,  it  is  the  chris- 
tian's duty  to  bear  the  cross  with  meekness  and 
wisdom.     But    to  form  a  connexion   so    incon- 
gruous, would  evince  the  greatest  temerity  and 
imprudence,  not  to  say  folly  and  sin. 

Christianity  is  indeed  a  system  of  the  noblest 
philanthropy,  and  inclines  us  to  cherish  sentiments 
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of  kindness  toward  all  men.  Bat  it  forbids  an 
improper  intimacy  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  persons  of  depraved  morals  or  antichrist^an 
principles*  In  proportion  as  we  believe  the  gospel, 
and  are  alive  to  its  influence,  it  will  endear  to  us 
the  character  and  society  of  kindred  minds.  Per- 
sons of  steady  faith  and  exemplary  conduct,  will 
be  esteemed  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  among 
whom  alone  true  friendship,  in  its  purest  and  best 
operations,  can  be  found.  How  then  is  it  possible 
that  Lavinia,  who  has  always  been  attached  to 
christian  society,  and  still  cherishes  the  same 
preference,  should  choose  an  unbeliever  as  her 
bosom  friend,  become  the  companion  of  his  private 
hours,  and  offer  the  most  solemn  vows  of  a  cordial 
and  inviolable  attachment?  For  though  the  pre- 
servation of  religious  feeling  in  such  a  state  might 
be  possible,  the  choice  of  it  would  be  a  virtual 
dereliction  of  its  authority. 

Indeed,  Howard,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
you  must  secretly  wish  to  drop  the  acquaintance, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  subjecting  you  to  any 
dishonourable  imputation.  If  your  present  views 
and  associates  have  produced  their  legitimate 
effect  on  the  mind,  you  will  naturally  become 
indifferent  and  even  averse  to  the  society  of  re- 
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reflections,  and  still  more  painfal  result,  which 
your  late  extraordinary  and  alarming  change  of 
views  has  occasioned.  Whatever  events  imagina- 
tion may  have  sometimes  pictured,  as  the  probable 
means  of  terminating  oar  acquaintance,  this  was 
the  remotest  from  my  thoughts.  I  am  willing  to 
allow  great  latitude  of  opinion,  and  would  indulge 
a  candid  spirit  toward  persons  of  all  persuasions. 
Yet,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  two  persons 
to  walk  together  in  a  state  of  conjugal  felicity, 
unless  they  are  agreed  in  embracing  the  same 
religion,  if  not  the  same  view  of  its  forms  and 
doctrines*  The  termination  of  our  acquaintance, 
as  to  any  ulterior  design  of  a  more  intimate  union, 
must  therefore  be  deemed  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. 

Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  Howard,  impute  this 
proposal  to  any  thing  like  caprice,  nor  suppose 
that  my  regard  for  you  personally  has  undergone 
any  change.  Though  I  despise  an  affectation  of 
superior  virtue,  and  make  no  pretensions  to  greater 
prudence  than  the  generality  of  my  own  sex,  yet 
I  trust  you  can  never  suspect  me  of  insincerity, 
nor  think  me  capable  of  transferring  my  affections, 
or  my  company,  in  a  moment  of  levity  and  caprice, 
from  one  gentleman  to  another.    I  am  now  free 
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to  confess,  that  nothing  bat  a  sincere  personal  at* 
tachment  could  have  induced  me  to  accept  your 
flattering  attentions,  and  consent  to  so  intimate  a 
correspondence,  in  prospect  of  a  more  sacred  and 
lasting  union.  And  though  I  must  now  consent  to 
relinquish  this  prospect,  time  alone'  can  diminish 
the  warmth  of  my  affections,  or  reconcile  my  feel* 
ings  to  the  loss;  while  your  image,  the  image  of 
what  you  once  were,  when  I  had  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  your  virtue  and  piety,  will  still  live  in  my 
remembrance,  and  go  with  me  to  the  grave. 

But  in  making  this  confession,  as  a  pledge  of 
my  sincerity,  I  am  constrained  by  the  purest  die* 
tates  of  conscience,  and  the  paramount  authority 
of  religion,  to  dissolve  a  oonnexion  from  which  I 

9 

had  fondly  anticipated  the  greatest  earthly  happi* 
ness.  From  the  view  I  now  have  of  the  subject, 
it  would  be  a  direct  and  impious  violation  of  the 
divine  law,  in  open  defiance  of  my  own  convictions, 
were  I  to  unite  with  you  in  the  solemn  bonds  of 
marriage,  while  you  deny  the  authority  of  the 
gospel,  and  retain  the  sentiments  of  an  unbeliever. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  absurd  and  dissembling  to 
continue  an  expectation,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  realise.  "  Whosoever  loveth  father 
or  mothefr,  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  husband,  more 
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vigilance  and  piety.  The  want  of  this  would  be 
sufficient  to  forbid  the  union,  if  there  were  so 
ground  for  alarm  on  the  score  of  secret  hostility 
and  moral  danger ;  which,  in  the  present  case,  I  am 
not  credulous  enough  to  believe. 

If  I  had  more  confidence  in  my  own  resolution 
and  moral  ascendency,  these  difficulties  might  per- 
haps be  diminished  and  removed.    If  I  had  no  fear 
on  my  own  account,  and  could  hope  to  be  the 
means  of  restoring  you  to  the  truth,  my  regard  for 
your  best  interests,  as  well  as  my  affection,  would 
constrain  me  to  prolong  the  acquaintance.    But 
what  argument  could  I    adduce    in  favour  of 
Christianity,  or  what  motive  to  a  christian  life 
could  I  urge  on  your  attention,  over  which  yonr 
scepticism  has  not  already  triumphed  ?  To  indulge 
the  hope  of  your  recovery  by  any  means  I  could 
use,  would  be  a  vain  and  self-deceiving  presump- 
tion.   A  sense  of  my  own  fallibility  and  weakness 
would  rather  awaken  the  fear,  that  our  union, 
instead  of  restoring  your  faith,  would  undermine 
the  stability  of  my  own ;  while  the  disappointment 
of  my  assumptions,  might  otherwise  overwhelm  me 
with  misery  a»d  shame.    It  is  then  wiser  and  more 
safe  to  pursue  the  plain  path  of  duty,  though  it 
requires  roe  to  sacrifice  a  connexion  on  which  my 
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warmest  affections  and  brightest  hopes  have  been 
placed. 

But  if  all  these  fears  were  groundless,  and  our 
union  could  be  prolonged  for  years  without  any 
unpleasant  dissension,  what  would  be  our  feelings 
in  the  prospect  of  its  final  close?    On  your  system, 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  its  renewal  in  a  state  of 
superior  existence  after  death,  but  we  must  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  despair,  as  the  end  of  oar 
being,  the  everlasting  extinction  of  our  happiness. 
And  if  the  hope  of  glory  in  reference  to  myself, 
were  sustained  by  an  unwavering  faith  in   the 
truth  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  it  must  also  be 
accompanied  with  the  most  distressing  fears  on 
your  account ;  pointing  in  either  case  to  the  tomb 
as  the  termination  of  our  union  for  evtr*    But 
how  could  I  endure  the  thought,  or  what  solace 
could  allay  its  anguish  ?  Oh  !  it  would  darken  our 
fairest  prospects,  and  infuse  into  the  eup  of  happi- 
ness, a  poison  sufficient  to  neutralize  and  embitter 
its  sweetest  ingredients. 

But  in  closing  this  letter,  permit  me,  Howard, 
again  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  long  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  your  friendship,  and  daily  offer 
my  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father  of  Lights, 
for  your  true  happiness.    And  if,  at  any  time,  you 

vol.  i.  L 
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bend  the  knee  at  the  throne  of  his  heavenly  grace, 
or  recall  the  memory  of  departed  years,  in  which 
religion  was  the  companion  of  your  happiest 
hours,  let  those  be  the  moments  in  which  you 
retain  some  remembrance  of 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
May  9th, 


Glenville  was  deepfy  affected  with  the  contents 
of  these  letters.  The  resolution  of  Lavinra  over* 
whelmed  him  with  confusion  and  regret.  The 
current  of  emotion  rose  and  swelled  with  extreme 
agitation*.  At  first,  all  hi*  tenderness  for  Lavinia 
ret ived,  and  he  felt  the  keenness  and  severity  of 
the  disappointment.  Then  the  blush  of  conscious 
guilt  overspread  hie  countenance,  when  bethought 
of  the  faigb  ground  from  which  he  had  ftdlen,  and 
the  wound  he  had  given  to  his  friends.  And  then 
again,  his  vanity  severely  mortified  awakened  feel- 
ings of  resentment,  and  he  began  to  think  of  a 
prompt  and  angry  reply. 

At  this  moment  his  friend  Mortimer  entered  the 
room,  and  seeing  him  more  confused  than  usual, 
inquired  the  cause  of  has  agitation,  and  attempted 
to  recall  his  former  cheerfulness.  Observing  La- 
vinia's  letter  tyiftg  upsn  the  table,  with  the  signa- 
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ture  exposed,  he  took  it  up,  and  hastily  gl&nced 
over  its  contents,  at  the  same  time  apologizing  for 
his  rudeness,  which  a  friendship  so  intimate  as 
theirs  wonld  excuse.     Perceiving  that  Glenville 
was  not  a  Kttie  veted  and  taortified,  he  poured  out 
a  strain  of  the  bitterest  invectives  against  the 
letter,  as  a  compound  of  insolence  and  superstition. 
"  Oh,  "  said  he,"  if  this  be  your  favourite  Lavinia, 
good  bye  to  her!    Upon  my  word,  Glenville,  I 
thought  you  had  more  sense  than  to  fall  in  love 
with  such  an  illiberal  soul.    Well,  I  am  glad  you 
may  now  get  rid  of  the  acquaintance  upon  hon- 
ourable terms.    And  so  she  assigns  us  all  to  per- 
dition, does  she?    Let  me  look  again;  aye,  it  is 
even  so :  she  has  not  the  least  hope  of  you !  Upon 
my  honour,  Glenville,  she  is  a  rank  methodist !  the 
quintessence  of  bigotry !  a  perfect  intolerant !  the 
very  spirit  of  an  inquisitor !    Verily,  if  she  were 
wiser  than   Minerva,   and  more  beautiful   than 
Venus,  I  would  as  soon  connect  myself  with  Pro- 
serpine, or  marry  one  of  the  Furies.     End  the 
acquaintance?  yes,  and  give  her  a  good  trouncing 
to  boot !   Well,  what  do  you  me&n  to  say  to  it  ? 
Have  the  spirit  of  a  man,  Howard,  and  let  Mr. 
and  Miss  Randolph  know,  that  you  have  no  wish 
to  be  again  troubled  with  their  pious  effusions," 

h  2 
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Following  the  impulse  of  these  feelings,  Glen* 
ville  wrote  a  brief  reply  to  Lavinia,  conceived  in  a 
bad  spirit,  and  expressed  in  contemptuous  language. 
It  merely  stated  that  he  was  more  surprized  than 
grieved  at  the  purport  of  her  letter,  and  thought 
she  had  not  been  capable  of  any  thing  so  unhand- 
some and  illiberal.  But  if  her  attachment  was 
feeble  enough  to  be  dissolved  by  so  slight  a  cause, 
it  was  doubtless  better  to  terminate  the  acquaint- 
ance. He  thanked  Mr.  Randolph  for  his  laboured 
epistle  and  good  wishes,  and  according  to  the  r 
desire,  would  now  close  the  correspondence. 

But  when  he  had  despatched  the  letter,  and 
spent  a  short  time  in  calm  and  solitary  reflection, 
the  effervescence  of  anger  subsided,  better  feelings 
resumed  their  influence,  and  he  began  to  realize 
all  the  symptoms  of  returning  tenderness*  Memory 
vividly  recalled  the  delightful  fyours  he  bad  spent 
in  the  company  of  Lavinia*  and  the  many  charms 
personal  and  moral,  which  entitled  her  to  his  af- 
fection. This  again  revived  the  recollection  of 
former  years,  when  he  enjoyed  the  calmness  and 
satisfaction  of  a  christian,  free  from  distressing 
doubts  and  the  rebukes  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
Then  he  compared  the  character  of  his  early 
friends,  whose  confidence  he  had  now  forfeited, 
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with  the  frivolous  companions  of  his  infidelity;  and 
from  the  remarkable  and  humiliating  contrast, 
perceived  for  a  moment  the  depth  of  his  fall,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  privations.  He  now  felt  all 
the  bitterness  of  remorse,  and  reproached  himself 
for  his  precipitancy  and  petulance.  He  longed  to 
recall  his  answer  to  Lavinia,  and  half  resolved  to 
write  another  filled  with  apologies  and  protestations 
of  attachment.  He  took  the  pen,  commenced  his 
recantation,  laid  it  aside  in  suspense,  resumed  it 
again,  added  a  few  more  sentences,  changed  bis 
mind  again,  and  committed  it* to  the  flames.  "Ah!" 
said  he  to  himself  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach, 
"  it  id  too  late !  The  mischief  is  done,  and  there  is 
no  remedy !  To  disown  the  letter,  or  plead  rash- 
ness and  irritation',  will  only  proclaim  my  folly, 
and  render  my  character  more  contemptible.  It 
is  too  late  to  repent,  and  I  must  bear  the  conse- 
quence! O  folly!  madness!  lam  lost!  I  am  lost!" 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  communications  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  left  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Glenville,  and  tended  in  some  degree,  to  restore 
his  moral  sensibility  to  its  proper  tenet  The  mo- 
tives which  influenced  his  correspondents  were  so 
pure  and  so  generous,  that  his  itespect  for  them 
was  secretly  increased,  even  while  some  of  their 
remarks  mortified  hid  pride,  and  alarmed  his  pre- 
judices. He  felt  himself  suddenly  arrested  in  his 
favourite  career.  The  confidence  with  which  he 
had  embraced  and  openly  acknowledged  the  boast- 
ed philosophy  of  his  infidel  companions,  was  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  A  secret  suspicion  that  he  had 
become  the  victim  of  a  delusive  and  even  fatal 
theory,  stole  across  his  mind,  and  compelled  him 
to  censure  and  deplore  his  late  precipitancy. 
Sometimes  he  felt  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
sentiments  recommended  to  his  attention,  and  re- 
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raembered  with  a  sigh  of  regret  the  sacred  satis- 
faction he  had  lost.  And  as  his  mind  became 
more  susceptible  of  jnst  views  and  right  feelings, 
events  in  providence  conspired  with  his  own  re- 
flections, to  strengthen  the  impressions  he  had  just 
received,  and  to  revive  the  raone  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  former  years. 

While  he  was  one   evening   walking   in    St. 
James's  Park,  and  pensively  considering  Jus  own 
difficulties,  he  saw  at  a. little  dbtanoe,  a  person  of 
whom   he  thought  he  had    some   remembvanoe, 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  with  much  agita- 
tion, sometimes  striking  bis  broast  and  his  forehead, 
and  then  reclining  in  a  melancholy  posture,  under 
one  of  the  trees.    Though  Us  dress  and  appear- 
ance indicated  the  most  abject  poverty,  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  like  the  remains  of  better 
.fortune*    His  countenance  was  pale,  and  his  whole 
frame  emaciated,  like  a  person  just  released  from 
the  gloomy  cell  of  a  dungeon,  or  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption*    And  yet  from  the 
wildness  of  his  looks,  and  the  singularity  of  his 
movements,    he  was   evidently  labouring   under 
mental  distress,  and  seemed  to  have  become  the 
victim  of  some  extraordinary  misfortune,  which 
impaired  his  reason,  and  required  the  sympathy  of 
his  friends. 
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The  stranger,  observing  that  he  was  noticed, 
changed  his  position,  as  though  he  wished  to  be 
concealed ;  and  supporting  his  forehead  with  his 
hand,  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  most  intense 
meditations.  He  was,  in'  fact,  a  person  of  superior 
accomplishments  and  respectable  connexions,  to 
whom  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  had  been 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Charles  Mortimer;  who  had  several 
times  spoken  at  their  meetings  with  great  applause ; 
but  of  whose  subsequent  misfortunes  he  had  heard 
some  indistinct  rumour.  Having  watched  his 
motions  for  some  time  with  great  interest,  and 
feeling  satisfied  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
person,  Glenville  approached  the  spot  where  he 
was  sitting,  and  apologizing  for  the  intrusion, 
begged  to  introduce  himself  to  his  notice. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  I  am  not  deceived, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before, 
in  more  favourable  circumstances.  From  your 
appearance,  I  fear  you  have  met  with  some  heavy 
misfortune,  which  preys  upon  your  spirits,  and  has 
already  undermined  the  vigour  of  your  constitu- 
tion. And  under  this  impression,  recollecting  your 
former  appearance,  I  feel  an  interest  in  your  fate 
which  compels  me  to  interrupt  your  solitary 
reflections." 
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"I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  inten- 
tions," replied  the  stranger;  "but  you  must 
certainly  be  mistaken  respecting  me.  My  fate, 
sir,  has  been  an  unfortunate  one,  oruel  and  intole- 
rable in  the  extreme.  But  I  am  not  in  circum- 
stances to  be  known  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance, 
and  I  could  scarcely  fait  to  recognize  a  friend. 
Probably  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  person 
whom  you  suppose  me  to  be,  may  have  misled  your 
judgment,  as  from  your  style  of  expression,  I 
believe  yon  are  too  generous  to  insult  the  misery 
of  a  stranger." 

"If,  sir,  I  am. not  speaking  to  Mr.  Burford," 
answered  Glenville,  "I  will  offer  a  thousand 
apologies  for  the  intrusion.  Your  countenance  has 
undergone  a  material  change  since  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  but  the  impression  of  your 
features  is  too  strong  for  me  to  be  deceived.  I 
certainly  must  have  seen  you  twelve  months  ago, 
in  company  with  my  friend  Charley  Mortimer;  and 
cannot  forget  the  part  you  then  took  in  some  in- 
teresting discussions.  I  sincerely  sympathize  in 
your  misfortunes;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
which  I  can  render  you  any  assistance,  you  may 
command  my  services  at  any  time.  A  true  friend 
is  best  known  in  adversity." 
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"Your  kindness,,  sir,  quite  overcomes  me," 
said  the  stronger,  "  I  confess  yon  are  right.  My 
na&e  is  James  Bur  ford.  At  least,  sir,  I  am  the 
shadow  of  the  person  whom  yon  once  knew  under 
that  frame.  I  partly  recognized  your  features 
when.yoa  first  addressed  me*  and  ought  to  beg 
your  pardoii  for  attempting  to  concent  the  fact. 
But  the  wretchedness  of  my  condition  must  excuse 
me.  My  acquaintance  with  Mortimer  and  his 
party  has  been  brbken  off  by  the  most  cruel 
reverse*;  and  I  have  no  wish  for  the  notice  of 
former  friends,  with  whom  I  can  no  longer  mingle 
oA  equrfl  .terms.  <B*t  your,  generosity  deeply 
blfeots  we,  and  inspires  -a  feeling  of  confidence, 
-which  it  would  be.  ungenerous  to  diaowA..  I  once 
(thought  too  favourably  of  mankind,  and  used  to 
ipeafc  of  friendship  ifrith>  enthusiasm.  My  attach- 
ments were  ardent,  my  confidence  uareserved,  and 
my  hopes  sanguine;  and  the  name  of; a  friend,  Kke 
an  enchanter's  spell,  wis  irresistible.  But  in  my 
misfortunes  I  have  .found  them  .perfidious.  The 
desertion  and  cruelty :  of  pretended  friends,  have 
annihilated  the.  charm, .  arid  rendered  my  heart 
callous  to  the  sentiments  of  friendship.  The  very 
name  is  become  dissonant  and  offensive.  And 
yet,  sir,  the  notice  you  have  taken  of  me  in  this 
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miserable  plight,  compel*  me  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility «f  disinterested  kindness,  and  forbids  me  to 
conceal  my  misfortunes,  though  I  know  them  to  be 
incapable  of  relief."  • 

"I  siaoarely lament  your  case,  sir,"  answered 
GleuvUie,  "  and  the  effect  it  has  bed  upon  your 
fceliogs*  Tie  world's  'selfishness  and  perfidy  are 
pseverbial.  At  least,  it  has  always  appeared  so  to 
the  unfortunate;  and,  perhaps* . adversity  is  the 
only  school  in  wbioh  the  hoUewnesa  and  vanity  of 
many  pretended  friendship*  qan  be  learnt;  the 
only  theatre  in  which  the  generality  iof  men  appear 
in  their  true  character.  Bat  you  must .  not  pass 
the  same  sweeping  sentence  upon  all,  nor  think 
because  some  have  deeeived  you,  others  are  inca- 
pable of  sincerity.  Yon  most  not  close  the  avenues 
of  your  bosom  against  the  endearments  of  friend* 
ship,  nor  resign  yourself  to  a  gloomy  misanthropy. 
Even  when  misfortunes  are  incapable  of  relief, 
their  severity  may  be  soothed,  and  the  mind  forti- 
fied under  them,  by  the  sympathies  of  a  friend* 
And  though  I  would  not  intrude  upon  the  privacy 
of  your  affairs,  of  which  .1  remember  to  have 
heard  some  vague  report,  I  cannot  imagine 
them  to  be  irretrievable,  but  hope  the  clouds  which 
have  gathered  over  you,  will  soon  be  dispersed." 
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"  Hope,  sir/'  answered  Burford,  4i  has  bog  been 
effaced  from  my. vocabulary.  If  you  knew  the 
history  of  my  reverees,  you  would  see  that  my 
condition  is  perfectly  forlorn,  and  that  I  have 
drunk  of  the  cup  of  misery  to  the  very  dregs. 
Seven  years  ago,  Icarnfe  to  Town  by  the  particular 
request  of  an  uncle,  a  man  of  good  property,  and 
largely  occupied  in  commercial  concerns.  Having 
lost  bis  only  son,  he  received  me  with  the  kindness 
of  a1  father,  and  promised-  me :  a  forge  share  of  his 
estate.  When  I  bad  gone  through  the  initiatory 
process  and  made  myself  master  of  the  business, 
be  <placed  me  in  a  confidential  situation,  and  after 
a  year  or  two,  ktft  his  aflhfars  in  a  great  measure  to 
my  control-  For  some  time  things  went  on  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  I  had  few  difficulties  to 
encounter.  But  being  of  a  gay  turn,  wishing  to 
see  more  of  the  world,  and  having  a  handsome 
salary  at  my  disposal,  I  formed  an  intimacy  with 
several  young  men  of  fashion,  besides  Mortimer, 
and  others  of  your  acquaintance.  My  vanity  being 
gratified,  I  devoted  myself  to  their  society  with 
unbounded  confidence.  My  inexperience  exposed 
me  to  deception,  and- 1  was  soon  made  the  victim 
of  credulity  and  fraud.  My  habits  now  became 
too  expensive  for  my  resources,  and  having  sus- 
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tained  some  heavy  losses  at  play,  I  was  at  last 
involved  in  the  most  tormenting  embarrassments. 
As  a  temporary  relief,  I  adopted  the  expedient  of 
drawing  bills  on  my  ancle's  account,  not  doubting 
but  I  should  manage  to  discharge  them  when  they 
became  due  without  his  knowledge." 

"  That  was  a  most  hazardous  expedient/'  inter- 
rupted Glenville ;  "  I  wonder  yon  should  resort  to 
it.  You  are  aware  that  the  law  in  such  cases  is 
evaded  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  when  convic- 
tion takes  place*  •  the  executive  is  inexorable. 
There  have  been  several  instances  in  which  per- 
sons of  the  most  respectable  connexions,  presum- 
ing on  the  secrecy  of  their  transactions,  resorted  to 
this  expedient  without  intending  to  defraud,  but 
upon  the  disclosure  of  their  affairs,  were  abandoned 
by  their  friends,  and  left  to  suffer  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  effec- 
tual, as  well  as  safer,  to  have  disclosed  your 
embarrassments  to  Mr.  Burford,  and  to  have  cast 
yourself  without  reserve  on  his  generosity  and 
affection  ?" 

"  That  would  have  been  much  the  wisest  course, 
I  confess,"  added  Burford.  "  But  in  doing  that, 
I  must  have  sacrificed  the  connexions  I  had 
formed,  and  most  likely  lost  the  entire  confidence 
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of  my  uncle.  .The  scheme  I  adapted  was,  I 
acknowledge,  -extremely  hazardous,  and  though 
often  resorted  to,  is  infinitely .  tomenting  and 
ineffectual.  But  it  was  the  only  expedient  I 
could  think  of  at  the  tm»e>  M^theut  {relinquishing 
my  connexions,  and  altering  mgmstyLe  of  living,  to 
which  I  then  fe,lt  an  unconquerable :  aversion  .  I 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  and  a  friend 
whom  I  coasttked  in  the  business,  promised  to 
assist  me  through  its  difficulties*  For  some 
mouths  1 :  contrived  » to  discharge  the  bills  with 
considerable  facility ;  and  though  my  uncle  some- 
times appeared  move  eobl  and  distant  in  his  man* 
nets,  *nd  often  expostulated  with  me  on  the  score 
of  my  extravagance  and' the  character  of  my  com* 
panions,  yet  I  believfe-he  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
thing  illegal  in  my  transactions.  But  baying  taken 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  and  met  with  an 
accident  which  detained  me  there  some  weeks, 
several,  bills  were  dishonoured,  and  the  whole 
business  laid  open  to  ray  uncle's  astonishment. 
He  was  perfectly  enraged  at  the  discovery ;  and 
though  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  moat  submissive 
strain,  and  stated  the  affair  in  the  most  favourable 

light  I  could,  yet  he  still  remained  inexorable* 
After  some  hesitation  he  acknowledged  and  dis- 
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charged  the  bills,  so  as  to  yeKettii  me  from  tie 
penal  consequences  of  my  impmdence,  bat  at  the 
same  time,  discharged  me  from. his  confidence  and 
service  for  ever*  I  was  thus  cast  upon  the  wosld, 
without  resomroes,  without  fkaends,  without  a  cha- 
racter, and  without  the  prospect  of  any  sphere, 
however  obscure  or  insignificant,  i*  irWch  my 
talents  co&M  be  successfully  employed.  All  my 
attempts  to  gain  a  competent  support  hate  failed. 
No  means  of  effootoai  relief  have  ^presented  then*- 
seives.  My  .former  companions,  who  shared  in  my 
prosperity,  hare  all  forsaken  me.  My  life  is 
become  a  burden  and  a  to«me»t;  apd  unless 
a  change  of  fortune  speedily  take  place,  of  which 
I  have  no  expectation,  I  will  soon  release 
myself  from  its  miseries,  and  <piit  a  stage  where 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  indignity  await 


me. 


"  I  deplore  your  arisfortuttes,"  replied  Glen  ville, 
"  and  wish  I  eo«dd  suggest  *ome  method  of  relief. 
Bat,  viewing  year  Jcircnmslsneea  in  the  worst 
tight,  it  is  irrational  despain*  Changes*  are  con* 
stantly  tafeing  plttde  in  human  affairs;  and  the 
means -of  relief  and  ptasp&vityv  are  sometimes  as 
stadden  and  tmerapfeoteil  as  4he<  reverse.  It  is 
more  manly,  my  frifciid;   to  'hear  afflictions  with 
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un-repining  fortitude,  than  to  sink  under  them; 
to  buffet  the  waves  of  adverse  fortune,  than  to  be 
swept  away  without  resistance  by  the  first  surge. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  of 
your  attainments,  with  a  mind. so  cultivated  and 
vigorous,  and  so  long  accustomed  to  think  and 
judge  for  yourself,  should  become  the  victim  of 
unmanly  despair.     Prudence  and  resolution  are 
no  doubt   necessary  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
which  beset  you,  and  to  regain  the  station  in  socie- 
ty you  have  lost.  But  with  these,  sir,  you  remem- 
ber'the  maxim  of  the  wise,  has  always  been, 
"  nil  detperandum" 

44  Ah!  my  friend/'  said  Burford,  "it  is  easier 
to  approve  and  recommend  these  sentiments,  when 
every  thing  is  prosperous,  than  to  feel  and  act 
upon  them  in  distress.    With  respect  to  myself 
they  are  perfectly  futile.    It  is  impossible  for  a 
person  circumstanced  as  you  are,  to  appreciate  my 
feelings.    Mine  is  a  case  of  unparalleled  misfortune. 
Every  object  around  torments  me.    I  meet  with 
nothing  but  insult  and  misery.     My  pride  is  mor- 
tified by  every  thing  I  see  and  hear.    I   have 
nothing  in  prospect  worth  living  for.    I  can  do  no 
good  by.  living  much  longer,  and  like  the  noble- 
minded  Cato,  I  am  resolved  to  die." 
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"  My  dear  fellow/'  answered  Glenville,  "  you 
are  qow  speaking  rhapsodically.  Your  good  sense 
forbids  me  to  believe  you  can  be  in  earnest. 
Surely  you  do  pot  mean  to  become  an  apologist  for 
suicides !  In  the  conduct  of  the  noble-minded 
Cato,  as  you  .style  him,  I  see  nothing  to  admire, 
much  less  to  recommend.  In  my  opinion,  he  would 
have  acted  a  wiser  part,  and  .more  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  posterity,  had  he  borne  his  reverses 
with  fortitude,  apd  preserved  his  life  for  the 
service  of  the  republic.  By  accepting  the  terms 
offered  by  his  adversary,  who  felt  the  profoundest 
respect  for  his  character  and  talents,  he  might  in 
all  probability  have  moderated  Caesar's  power,  and, 
rescued  the  liberties  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  his  friends,  from  final  ruin.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  speak  of  his  fate  with  applause.  Indeed, 
I  wonder  any  man  should  speak  of  suicide  as  an 
heroic  or  virtuous  deed.  As  ,we  have  not  given 
ourselves  life,  and  have  no  power  to  restore  it 
when  suspended,  1  cannot  think  we  have  any  right 
to  dispose  of  it  at  discretion.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  criminality  on  mora}  grounds,  I  cannot  ljelp 
thinking  it  always  indicates  a  cowardly  and  mean 
spirit,  which  sinks  under  difficulties,  instead  of 
the  true  magnanimity  vhich  overcomes  them  by 
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too  volatile  a  nature  to  depend  on  the  stability  of 
externals.  It  often  survives  the  means  of  its  own 
enjoyment,  and  finds  a  congenial  element  where  it 
was  threatened  with  extinction.  And  in  your  own 
caBe,  having  only  yourself  to  support,  you  have 
only  to  bring  your  mind  to  yonr  condition,  and  you 
will  soon  find  a  sufficiency." 

u  Only  myself  to  support !  did  you  say,  Glen- 
ville?"  interrupted  he.  "Were  that  the  case, 
there  would  be  some  force  in  your  reasoning.  I 
might  then  subsist  on  a  Httle,  rather  than  sink  at 
once  ipto  the  grave*  But,  in  falling  from  affluence 
to  penury,  I  have  involved  a  wife  and  two  children 
in  the  same  wretchedness.  I  could  bear  my  own 
misery  with  composure;  but  the  sight  of  theirs, 
without  the  hope  of  its  removal,  is  intolerable." 

"That  is  an  additional  misfortune/'  answered 
Glenville,  4t  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  claims  due  to  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, should  prompt  you  to  greater  exertions  on 
their  behalf.  If,  on  your  own  account,  life  has  no 
charms,  the  hope  bf  doing  something  for  their  hap- 
piness must  give  it  an  infinite  value.  Their  affec- 
tion will  reward  you  a  thousand  fold." 

"That   I  acknowledge,"    answered   Burford, 
somewhat  affected.    "  But  the  current  of  love  has 
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been  frozen  by  adversity,  and  my  heart  is  insensi- 
ble to,  the  social  and  tender  affections.  To  the 
estimable  character  and  domestic  assiduities  #f  my 
unfortunate  wife,  justice  compels  me  to  bear  a> 
willing  testimony.  Our  attachment,  whioh  com- 
menced early,  was  at  first  eiithpaaatio,  and  for  a 
time,  seemed  to  promise  the  most  exquisite' felicity*' 
But  the  obstinacy  of  her  religions  prejudices,  af- 
terwards became  a  source  of  incessant  vexation 
and  dispute.  All  my  attempts  to  give  her  more- 
liberal  ideas,  have  failqd,;  and  though  I  cannot  say 
that  the  difference  in,  our  wqys  of  .thinking,,  pro- 
duced any  change  iq  her.  hebevioqr,  dt  sensibly 
diminished  my  esteeja,  and  embittered  all  our  in- 

• 

tercours?*  In  fact,  the  discordancy  in  our  taste 
and  manners,  was. too  great  to  admit  of  much 
cordial  sympathy  or  agreeable  conversation.  And 
what  little  affection  repained  in  prosperity,  the 
chiding  blast  of  poverty  fcas  extinguished.  I  would 
gladly  exert  myself  for  ,tbe  gopport  of  my  family ; 
but  the  sight  of  their  distress  aggravates  my  tor* 
ment,  w^  slipost  gpqds  n*e  to  madness/' 

"I  must,  still  $ake  tH? liberty  to  expostulate," 
replied  Glenville.  , 4<  The  indulgence  of  these 
feelipg?  ^violates  common  sense,  mi  rendera  your 
circumstances  a  thoipgaiid  times  more:  distressing, 
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Doj  let  me  entceet  you,  rouse  from  this  despoil* 
dekicy,  and, make  in  effort  to  retrieve  your  misfor- 
tone*  Swty  something  may  be  done;  afodifyou 
exert  yourself*  with  spirit,  friends  will  not  be 
wanting;  to  sefcond  your  endeavours.  Let  us  walk 
to  your  squartmoots^  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Burford  on 
the  subject.  •  Iferbapa  seme  plan  may  be  concerted 
for  conciliating  yovr  friends" 

"  I  feel  obliged  by  year  good  intentions,  sir/9 
answered.  Aurftad*  "but  beg*  you  will  excuse 
risking. nay  apartment*  just now.  The  company 
of  a  stranger*  in  our  pifesetit  diidomstairces,  would 
be  exceedingly  mortifying*  to  Mrs.  Burford,  as 
well  as  myseH  If  an  application  recently  made 
to  som©  relatives  in  the  country  should  succeed,  or 
if  any  thitog  should  take  place  to  improve  our 
prospects/  we  shall  deem  it  an  honour,  sir,  to  be 
favoured  with  your  company." 

Finding  Butfoni  averse  to  any  further  inti- 
macy, Gtetwitte  took  his  leave  with  much  affection, 
after  exchanging  cards,  and  promising  to  write  to 
each  other,  should  any  tiling  transpire  worth  com- 
municating. Batittg  returned  to  his  apartments, 
he  could  tbittfc  of  nothing  but  this  unlooked-for 
and  melancholy  interview  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  unfortunate  man'e  ghastly  visage,  the  detail 
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of  his  reverses,  his  misanthropy  and  deeper, 
haunted  his  imagination,  and  strengthened  his 
setfoeproaehess.  He  saw  in  the  fata  •  of.  Burford, 
the  legitimate!  consequence  of  his  late  connexions, 
a  practical  developemest  of  Iha  principles*  he  had 
lately  imbibed*.  And  though  be  bad  not  to  accuse 
himself  of  any  detinquenees  tike  those  which  had 
proved  so  disastrous  to  his  friend,  be  had  preferred 
the  company,  and  encouraged  the  speculations,  to 
which,  as  the  primary  cause,  Mb  rain  and  despon- 
dency mast  be  traced.  And  while  he  pitied  the 
poor  man's  misfortunes  and  his  hopelessness,  he 
could  not  be  insensible  to  1be  fearAil  magnitude  of 
his  crimes* 

After  waiting  some  time,  aad  receiving  no 
letter  from  Harford,  be  determined  to  visit  his 
apartments,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  received  with 
coldness,  or  repelled  as  an  mtrudfer.  Having  at 
last  discovered  his  retreat,  and  gained  admittance, 
he  found  Mrs.  Barfoni  add  her >  children  in  the 
most  extreme  indigence  and  distress.  One  small 
room,  gloomy  and  ifl-futnished,  was  the  extent  off 
their  accomodations.  She  was  clothed  in  a.  habit 
of  phta  mourning,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
grief,  and  incapable  of  speaking.  One  of  the 
children  was  sleeping  on  a  couch  near  the  window, 
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and  the  other  sitting  on  her  knee,  wiping  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  in  broken  accents,  trying 
to  cheer  his  afflicted  parent.  But  in  the  depth  of 
poverty,  she  was  beautiful.  Her  features  were 
well  formed,  and  her  countenance  beamed  with  an 
expression  of  remarkable  kindness  and  intelligence. 
And  though  her  eye  was  dim  with  weeping, 
and  her  face  wrinkled  and  faded  with  sorrow, 
there  was  a  moral  beauty  which  displayed  its 
lustre  even  through  the  tears.  Her  voice  was 
soft  and  plaintive,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
expressed  herself,  indicated  a  superior  mind,  and 
a  spirit  imbued  with  sentiments  of  religion,  blended 
with  unaffected  modesty  and  good  sense. 

When  Glenville  had  announced  his  name  and 
the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  inquired  after  the 
health  of  Mr.  Burford  and  the  family,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  was  overcome  with  a  paroxysm  of 
grief.  Having  in  some  measure  recovered  herself, 
and  regained  sufficient  self-possession  to  express 
her  thoughts,  she  apologized  for  the  confusion  she 
betrayed,  and  put  into  hid  hands  the  following 
letter,  which,  she  said,  would  explain  the  cause  of 
her  distress  more  distinctly  than  she  could  do 
herself. 
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Coffee  House,  Sunday  Evening. 


I  left  you  this  morning,  Eliza, 
-with  a  fixed  resolution  never  more  to  witness  your 
distress.  The  last  forlorn  hope  of  bettering  our 
condition,  has  now  failed,  and  it  fe  fruitless  to 
attempt  any  thing  further.  You  have  long  known 
any  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  determination  I  have  eome  to.  If 
4>y  living  longer,  I  could  provide  for  your  support, 
I  should  be  witting  to  live,  though  it  were  a  tor- 
ment to  myself.  But  of  this  I  now  see  no  possi- 
bility, and' have  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  a 
life,  long  burdensome  to  myself  and  useless  to  you. 
My  only  regret  is,  that  I  have  been  the  instrument 
of  plunging  you  and  the  children  into  abject  pov- 
erty and  contempt.  And  it  is  my  chief -consolation 
in  death  to  believe,  that  when  I  have  quitted  the 
world,  the  child  of  folly  and  the  victim  of  malice 
and  misfortune,  you  wUl  receive  the  support  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  withheld  their  assistance, 
and  treated  me  with  indifference  and  scorn.  When 
you  receive  this  letter,  all  will  be  over,  and  I  shall 
have  ceased  to  be.  With  my  remains,  I  entreat 
you  to  bury  the  memory  of  my  existence.  I  am 
not  worth  lamenting  for ;  and  if  I  were,  lamenta- 
vol.  I.  M 
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tion  would  be  unavailing.  Efface  my  image  from 
you*  thoughts,  and  live  only  for  yourself  and  the 
children.  For  the  last  time,  in  prospect  of  an 
eternal  separation  in  the  oblivion  of  the  grave, 
farewell,  Eliza!  farewell,  my  helpless  babes!  for 
ever,  farewell !  from 

Your  most  unfortunate 

James  fierford. 

By  the  messenger  who  brought  this  letter,  on 
the  morning  after  the  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Burford 
was  informed  'that  the  writer  had  gone  to  the 
house,  wjbere  the  disastrous   event    took    place, 
early  the  preceding  afternoon.     It  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  attendants,  that  his  manner  seemed 
exceedingly  confused  and  mysterious*  like  a  person 
agitated  by  misfortune ;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
so  to  excite  any  particular  notice  or  suspicion. 
Having  taken  supper,  and  written  several  letters, 
he  called  for  the  chamber  maid,  and  was  shewn  to 
his  bed  room  at  an  early  hour.    When  the  land- 
lord and  all  the  family  had  retired,  about  nplnight 
they  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  groans  of  a  person  in  the  agonies  of 
death.     Having  ascertained  the  room  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  and  the  door  which  was  locked 
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being  forced  open,  they  found  the  deceased  lying 
on  the  bed,  drenched  in  blood,  and  all  symptoms 
of  life  extinguished,  with  the  fatal  weapon  grasped 
in  his  right  hand,  which  was  cold  and  motionless. 
The  preceding  letter  was  discovered  on  the  table, 
sealed,  with  other  papers  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
which  the  landlord  had  lost  no  time  in  forwarding 
according  to  the  direction.  Upon  receiving  this 
information,  Mrs*  Burford  had  hastened  to  the 
place,  and  seen  the  mangled  body  of  her  unfortu- 
nate husband.  And  a  verdict  of  insanity  being 
recorded  by  the  inquest,  nothing  rAnained  but  the 
mournful  solemnity  of  bis  interment,  which,  she 
said,  was  expected  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two. 
Glenville  having  read  the  letter,  and  learnt 
these  particulars  of  the  affair,  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy and  regret  by  a  profusion  of  tears,  while  he 
endeavoured,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  to  console 
the  widow  and  the  orphans  of  his  unfortunate 
friend.  But,  wishing  to  indulge  his  feelings  with- 
out restraint,  and  thinking  another  interview 
would  be  less  painful  to  Mrs.  Bnrford,  when  the 
paroxysm  of  her  distress  had  in  some  measure 
subsided,  bo  took  his  leave,  promising  to  renew  his 
visit  in  a  few  days.  At  the  next  interview,  he 
inquired  whether  she  bad  observed  any  thing  pe- 

m2 
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culiar  in  his  manner  when  he  left  home  the  day 
preceding  his  discease  ?  or  whether  she  had  pre- 
viously any  suspicion  of  his  design?" 

"It  .is  a  catastrophe,  sir/'  said  Mrs.  Burford, 
"  which  I  have  long  dreaded.  The  manner  in  which 
he  often  alluded  to  cases  of  suicide,  convinced  me 
he  had  no  just  sense  of  its  moral  guilt.  Indeed, 
the  principles  he  imbibed  some  years  ago,  and  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  misfortunes,  naturally  led  to 
this  consequence.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  he  had 
no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence, 
and  the  judgment  to  come ;  but  always  laughed  at 
religion  as  the  invention  of  priestcraft,  or  the  delu- 
sion of  weak  minds,  He  considered  mankind  as 
nothing  more  than  a  superior  species  of  brutes, 
subject  to  the  same  fate  as  all  other  animals;  and 
used  to  speak  of  death  as  a  state  of  annihilation, 
in  which  all  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  ceases 
for  ever.  When,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  life 
exceed  its  happiness,  and  when  misfortunes  hap- 
pen, and  there  is  no  probability  of  removing  them, 
he  said  it  was  the  wisest  plan  for  people  to  rid 
themselves  of  such  calamities  at  discretion.  But 
I  tremble,  sir,  to  mention  these  fatal  errors.  All 
that  I  could  say  against  them  only  provoked  bis 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  induced  him  to  repeat 
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the  same  shocking  and  pernicious  opinions. 
When,  therefore,  his  last  application  for  assistance 
had  failed,  and  all  my  efforts  to  cheer  his  spirits 
and  rouse  him  to  exertion,  were  in  vain,  I  began 
to  fear  that  something  dreadful  would  happen  to 
him.  What,  indeed,  can  support  a  person  under 
accumulated  misfortunes,  or  through  a  series  of 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  if  he  has  no  sense 
of  religion,  and  no  confidence  in  his  own  integrity? 
Or  what  can  relieve  the  mind  in  such  cases,  like 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  sincere  christian,  confiding 
in  the  wisdom  of  an  over-ruling  providence,  and 
looking  forward  with  a  good  conscience  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  better  world?  Had  my  unfortunate 
husband  experienced  this,  sir,  none  of  these  ca- 
lamities would  have  befallen  us." 

Glenville  listened  to  Mrs.  Burford  with  fixed 
attention.  His  conscience  told  him  this  was  all 
k  true.  It  came  like  a  dagger  to  his  soul.  He  felt 
its  application  to  himself.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  reminded 
him  of  former  days,  and  former  friendships.  He 
could  scarcely  command  his  feelings  sufficiently  to 
prolong  the  conversation.  He  saw  before  him  the 
fearful  precipice  to  j  which  he  had  so  rashly  ap- 
proached, and  was  confounded  at  the  sense  of  his 
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own  danger.  But  wishing  to  ascertain  further 
particulars,  he  restrained  his  feelings,  and  replied, 
"  Certainly,  madam,  jusl  sentiments  of  religion 
afford  great  relief  in  affliction  to  thoffe  who  have 
no  doubt  of  their  validity.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Bur  ford  carried  his  speculations 
so  far.  Their  influence  on  his  spirit  and  conduct 
appears  to  have  been  injurious,  producing  a  most 
sullen  misanthropy,  and  preparing  him  for  the  last 
fatal  measure.  But  if  there  was  nothing  in  his 
principles  to  prevent  this  unfortunate  resolution,  I 
wonder  he  was  not  preserved  ftom  it  by  motives  of 
affection,  and  a  proper  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  family. 

"There  was  a  time,  sir/'  answered  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford,  "when  this  might  have  been  the  case.  When 
our  union  was  solemnized,  I  believe  Mr.  Burford's 
affection  was  sincere,  and  even  ardent;  and  for 
some  time,  I  had  no  reason  to  think  him  indifferent 
to  my  happiness.  But  from  his  intimacy  with 
Several  persons  of  corrupt  principles  and  dissipated 
manners,  I  regret  to  say  that  he  soon  appeared  to 
be  an  altered  man.  Other  attachments  alienated 
his  affections,  and  he  became  indifferent,  if  not 
averse,  to  his  family  and  home.  A  total  change 
took  place  in  his  behaviour.    AH  the  kind  and 
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tender  assiduities  he  had  previously  shewn 
were  discontinued.  All  my  efforts  to  render  his 
home  pleasing  and  attractive,  were  fruitless.  .  His 
manners  became  morose  and  nusanthropicaL  • He 
seldom  took  any  notice  of  the  children,  but  their 
innocent  caresses  seemed  offensive  to  hw.,  And 
though  he  sometimes  discovered  a  better  fepling, 
and  appeared  anxious  to  do  something  for  .our 
support,  yet  these  better  resolutions  were  over- 
come by  the  errors  he  had  imbibed,  and  the  fatal 
despondency  resulting  from  them." 

"I  fear,  then/'  answered  Glenville,  "youjuwe 
derived  but  little  happiness  from  the  connexion, 
independently  of  your  late  misfortunes.    1  thought 
Mr.  Burford  was  a  man  of  a  kind  and  gpneftus 
disposition ;  and  am  astonished   he  should  have 
neglected  the  most  unquestionable  and  sacred  of 
all  claims.    When  I  was  first  introduced  to  bis 
acquaintance,  he  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  the 
most  fascinating  manners,  qualified  to  win  the  es- 
teem, and  insure  the  happiness  of  his  own  circle." 
"  And  so  he  was,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Burford, 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  at  the  commencement  of  our 
acquaintance,  before  ho  came  to  Town,  his  character ' 
and  disposition  were  truly  amiable.    Though  he 
made  no  pretensions  to  personal  religion,  I  am  not 
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aware  that  he  was  averse  to  it,  or  that  he  was" 
viciously  inclined;  on  which  ground  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  his  addresses.  But  when  the 
gay  company  and  novel  pleasures  of  the  metropo- 
lis had  corrupted  his  principles  and  changed  his 
morals,  my  best  friends  foresaw  the  danger,  and 
urged  me  to  break  off  the  acquaintance*  But, 
overcome  by  his  fascinating  attentions,  and  con- 
sulting my  affections  rather  than  my  reason,  I  was 
deaf  to  their  advice,  and  resolved  to  continue  the 
correspondence,  at  the  risk  of  being  opposed  and 
forsaken  by  my  nearest  and  most  valuable  friends. 
Having,  like  many  young  persons  of  my  own  sex, 
adopted  the  foolish  maxim,  that  "  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband ;"  and  fancying  my  influ- 
ence after  marriage,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
his  reformation,  I  at  last  consented  to  solemnize 
our  union,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 
But  the  warnings  given  me,  were  too  soon  verified. 
From  my  previous  views  of  religion,  and  the  confi- 
dence I  felt  in  its  efficacy,  I  hoped  to  find  it  a 
source  of  mutual  advantage;  but  it  soon  became 
the  occasion  of  discord  and  misery/" 

"But  I  hope,"  said  Glenville,  "Mr.  Bur- 
ford  was  too  liberal  in  his  sentiments  to  molest 
your  devotions,  or  offer  the  least  violence  to  your 
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religions  habits  and  predilections.  As  no  person 
could  inveigh  against  spiritual  tyranny  with  more 
vehemence,  he'  could  not  infringe  the  liberty  of 
another,  without  gross  inconsistency.  I  am  aware 
that  persons  who  advocate  liberty  abroad,  are 
sometimes  the  greatest  tyrants  at  home;  and  in 
reprobating  the  intolerance  of  religious  sects,  are 
themselves  most  intolerant.  But  I  hope  you  found 
it  otherwise." 

"  My  affection  for  Mr.Burford,"  said  ste,  "dis- 
posed me  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  temper  and  opinions,  and  I  now  wish 
them  to  be  concealed  and  forgotten.  But  I  must 
confess  that  my  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
which  I  could  not  omit  without  violating  my  own 
conscience,  soon  became  a  source  of  mutual  un- 
easiness and  dissension.  In  a  short  time  after  our 
marriage,  Mr.  Burford  explicitly  avowed  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  doctrines  generally  received 
among  christians,  are  vulgar  errors  which  have  no 
foundation  in  truth,  but  were  invented  by  priests 
and  tyrants,  to  serve  their  own  interest,  and  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance  and  mental  bondage. 
When  his  arguments  failed  to  convince  my  judg- 
ment, and  he  saw  no  prospect  of  bringing  me  over 
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to  bis  persuasion,  be  charged  me  with  obstinacy 
Clod  prejudice,  and  tried  to  overturn  my  belief  by 
frequent  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  All  I  could  say 
in  defence  of  religion,  only  produced  disgust,  and 
led  to  further  altercation  and  disunion.  1  saw  in- 
deed, too  plainly,  that  my  influence  over  him  was 
daily  losing  ground ;  and  that  religion,  instead  of 
ettoenting  our  attachment,  and  producing  recipro- 
cal esteem,  was  likely  to  produce  the  most  injurious 
consequences.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  therefore, 
I  avoided  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  points  in 
question,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
greater  assiduities,  or  bear  it  with  silent  submission, 
hoping  that  something  might  take  place  in  the 
order  of  providence,  to  rectify  his  errors." 

"I  should  have  thought/'  said  Glenville, 
"when  your  husband  had  become  unfortunate, 
and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  bis  former  pleasures 
and  companions,  he  would  have  shewn  some  re- 
turns of  kindness,  and  sought  those  satisfactions 
in  his  own  family,  which  he  could  no  longer  look 
for  in  the  world." 

"  When  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes,  sir,  was 
-first  discovered  to  me,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Burford, 
""the  hope  of  such  a  result  very  much  alleviated  the 
shook.    I  submitted  to  the  reverse  in  our  circum- 
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stances  without  repining,  because  I  fancied  the 
affection  and  harmony  once  subsisting  between  us, 
would  be  restored.  Poverty  and  desertion,  with 
all  their  attendant  horrors,  might  have  been  borne 
with  ease,  co*M  we  have  found  greater  sympathy 
and  renewed  confidence  at  home.  But,  alas!  sir, 
I  regret  to  say,  my  hopes  in  this  respeet  were  dis- 
appointed. Though  the  want  of  means  necessarily 
kept  Mr.  Burford  from  his  former  associates  and 
favourite  resorts,  my  effort*  to  promote'  his  happi* 
ness  at  home,  were  all  abortive.  Poverty,  tike  a 
chilling  blast,  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the 
last  spark  of  affection  for  his  children,  as  well  as 
for  myself.  And  the  refusal  of  my  relatives  to 
render  us  any  further  assistance,  destroyed  bis  last 
1iope,  and  left  me' to- anticipate  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  has  just  happened/9 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  madam," 
replied  Glenville,  "you  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  loss.  ;  Calamitous  as  the  event 
is  in 'itself,  and  distressing  as  itmofct  be  to  your 
feelings,  especially  when  aoeompanieil'witb  penury, 
and  without  any  visible  means  of  providing  for 
yourself  and  your  fatherless  children ;  yet  I  trufrt 
yd tr will  endeavour  to  bear  it  with  composure,  and, 
in  a  -short  thne,  be  resetted  from  the  privations  and 
difficulties  of  your  present  situation." 
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"As  it  respects  my  own  happineas  personally 
considered/'  added  she,  "I  have  too  little  cause 
to  mourn.    But  for  my  unfortunate  husband,  the 
victim  of  despohdency,  torn  from  his  family  in  the 
prime  of  life  by  his  own  hands,  I  oannot  help  feel- 
ing the  keenest  anguish.     Had  he  been  removed 
in  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  had  he  towards 
the  last  shewn  some  indications  of  that  moral 
change  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  him  for 
another  world,  there  would  have  been  some  infu- 
sion of  hope  mingled  with  my  tears.    But  the 
circumstances  and  manner  of  his  decease  make  me 
tremble.    As  I  believe  in  the  judgment  to  come, 
and  am  assured  by  the  scriptures  that  no  murderer 
can  inherit  eternal  life,  I  cannot  but  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  his  final  condemnation  and  inevitable 
despair.    Had  he  fallen  under  the  wild  impulse 
of  insanity,  a  faint  hope  might  have  sprung  from 
the  gloom  which  surrounds  his  fate.    But  having 
committed  the  fatal  deed  with  the  maturest  de- 
liberation, in  the*  cool  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  the  hope  of  mercy  being  extended  to  him 
is  impossible.     When  I  therefore  think  of  the  an- 
guish of  his  lost  spirit,  the  unavailing  remorse  which 
must  follow  him  for  ever,  in  the  remembrance 
of  talents  misapplied,  means  of  happiness  abused, 
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religion  trampled  upon,  and  lifp  extinguished ;  my 
heart  sinks  within  me,  and  I  am  harassed  day  and 
night  with  the  picture  of  his  distress,  which,  like 
a  spectre,  haunts  my  imagination  wherever  I  go, 
and  unfits  me  for  every  engagement/' 

"But,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Glenville.  '*  these 
paroxysms  of  grief  will  avail  nothing*  Your  own 
principles,  as  a  christian,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
yonr  children,  now  looking  to  you  with. a  double 
claim,  require  you  to  be  composed.  By  indulging 
these  emotions  to  excess,  you  -will  endanger  your 
health,  and  render  the  children's  prospects  infinitely 
more  gloomy  and  appalling.  Your  temporal  affairs 
demand  immediate  attention,  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  which  my  assistance  or  advice  can  be  of 
the  least  serviee,  T  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it 
at  any  time." 

"Your  sympathy,  sir,  quite  overpowers  me," 
answered  Mrs.  Burford,  "  and  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
press the  sense  I  entertain  of  your  disinterested 
kindness.  As  to  my  prospects,  they  are  discourag- 
ing in  the  extreme,  and  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  steps  to  take,  or  to  what  source  I  can  look 
for  adequate  relief.  My  own  relations  have  been 
so  much  wearied  by  former  applications,  that  I  feel 
exceedingly  averse  to  ask  their  assistance  again. 
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I  think  I  could  goon  procure  a  tolerable  competency 
for  myself  and  children*  by  conducting  a  small 
establishment  for  die  tuition  of  young  ladies,  had 
I  the  means  of  quitting  these  wretched  apartments, 
and  hiring  a  heat  cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  town. 
But  at  present,  I  see  not  how  this  can  be -accom- 
plished. However,  I  wiH  not  despair.  It  is  con- 
solatory to  know,  that  the  hounds  of  our  habitation 
are  fixed,  and  the  hairs  of  out  head  all  numbered. 
And  though  the  ways  of  pitovidenee  appear  mys- 
terious, it  has  been  often  found  that  light  spring* 
up  in  the  darkest  hoar,  and  relief,  comes  in  when 
difficulties  seem  most  insurmountable." 

"After  further  expressing  his  sympathy,  and  pro- 
mising to  call  again  in  a  few  days,  Gleuville  took 
his  leave  of  the  unfortunate* family  with  many  tears. 
As  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  poverty  and 
distress,  and  reflected  on  Burford's  guilty  career 
and  miserable  fate,  it  revived  the  recollection  of 
his  own  history,  and  portrayed  in  imagination  a 
fearful  picture  of  his  recent  errors.  He  now  saw 
the  character  of  his  late  associates,  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  atheism,  in  their  proper  light,  and 
perceived  more  forcibly  than  before  the  justice  of 
his  father's  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  was 
likewise  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  arguments 
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urged  by  Mr.  Randolph  on  the  importance  of  una- 
nimity in  religion;  and  felt  disposed  to  applaud 
thtf  decided  piety  and  firmness  of  principle  dis- 
played by  Lavinia  in  the  resolution  she  had  formed. 
If,  thought  be,  religion  be  true,  its  infinite  impor- 
tance must  forbid  'an  alliance  with  its  enemies* 
The  aversion  of  a  confirmed  sceptic  to  the  form 
and  substance  of  -religion,  must  preclude  a  cordial 
itnion  with  persons  living  under  its  influence. 
Thfe  difference  between  them  is  immense;  and  a 
permanent  coalition  of  feelings  and  interests  so 
dissimilar  and  incongruous,  is  both  morally  absurd, 
and  physically  impracticable. 

In  the  mean  time,  Glenville  waited  upon  Mr. 
Burford,  who  agreed  to  make  a  liberal  provision 
for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  his  unfortunate  ne- 
phew. He  likewise  wrote  to  Mrs.  Burford's  re- 
lations, who  were  not  backward  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power.  An  interview  and 
reconciliation  took  place  between  the  parties,  and 
the  funeral  expences  and  other  demands  on  the 
widow  being  discharged,  she  left  town  to  reside  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  friends,  and 
to  devote  her.  time  and  talents  to  the* pare  and 
education  of  her  children.  In  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards she  wrote  Glenville  the  following  letter. 
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June  20, 

Sir, 

I  should  think  myself  chargeaMe 
with  extreme  ingratitude,  were  I  to  suffer  ano- 
ther week  to  pass  away,  without  writing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  very  great  obligations  I  owe  to 
your  benevolence.  When  from  motives  of  com- 
passion you  first  called  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
Burford,  you  found  me  involved  in  the  deepest 
poverty  and  distress,  with  my  poor  babes,  bereft  of 
their  father  by  a  dreadful  stroke,  looking  up  to 
their  widowed  mother  in  vain  for  support  But 
you,  sir,  came  as  angel  of  God,  to  relieve  me  in 
the  day  of  my  calamity,  when,  like  Hagar  and  her 
son  in  the  desart,  we  were  perishing  for  want.  By 
your  generous  and  powerful  interest  on  my  behalf, 
when  my  condition  appeared  most  hopeless,  the 
privations  I  had  long  laboured  under  were  removed, 
and  the  means  of  future  competency  provided.  1 
can  never  forget  your  kindness.  The  grateful 
remembrance  of  it  will  ever  be  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts.  As  my  children  rise  to  years  of  under- 
standing, I  will  teach  them  to  pronounce  your 
name  with  gratitude  and  affection.  Already  has 
the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish 
come  upon  you,  and  you  have  caused  the  heart  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  to  rejoice. 
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But  in  offering  to  yon,  sir,  these  expressions  of 
unassembled  gratitude,  I  would  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  divine  goodness  as  the  originating 
source  of  all.  The  dark  and  dismal  scenes  which 
so  recently  surrounded  me,  have  only  served  to 
confirm  my  attachment  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
give  me  a  more  lively  sense  of  its  consolations  and 
necessity.  I  know  not,  sir,  how  I  could  have 
borne  my  afflictions  for  some  years  past,  and  es- 
pecially the  fatal  catastrophe  which  made  myself 
a  widow  and  my  children  orphans,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  truths  and  promises  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
When  I  think  of  the  opinions  of  my  unfortunate 
husband,  and  his  repeated  efforts  to  shake  my  be- 
lief as  a  christian,  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for 
those  instructions  in  early  life,  which  in  some 
measure  fortified  me  against  the  danger,  aqd 
showed  me  the  value  of  religion  when  it  was  most 
needful,  And  now,  since  the  gospel  has  ponsoled 
pie  in  affliction,  I  trust  it  will  be  my  guide  iq 
circumstanpes  of  health  aqd  comfort,  that  I  may 
}ive  for  the  welfare  of  my  children  and  the  glory 
of  God,  recommending  its  truths  to  others  by  my 
own  experience  and  example. 

Permit  me  then,  sir,  to  express  mj  earnest  wish 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  highest  happiness  religioq 
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can  afford*  Notwithstanding  your  acquaintance 
with  Mr,  Burford  and  others  of  the  same  persna* 
lion,  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  ever  disclaim  and 
oppose  their  pernicious  errors.  And  though  I 
presume  not  to  dictate,  I  cannot  but  regard  your 
sympathy  and  benevolent  attentions  as  the  evidence 
and  effect  of  .genuine  piety,  and  the  sure  pledge  of 
your  ftiture  eminence  and  felicity  in  the  christian 
life. 

Begging  you  will  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  a 
grateful  heart*  and  permit  the  widow  and  the  fa- 
therless to  pray  for  your  prosperity,  I  subscribe 
myself*  honoured  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Burford, 


END  OF  VOt.  I. 
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CHAP.  X. 


WHILE  Gtenville  was  one  mpnarig ' brooding  in 
silent  metanoboiy  oarer  seoeajtiewnts,  a  letter  was 
baeugbt  to  his  apartments  bya  special  mmseztger, 
to  whi<^: an  immediate  ans^rar  was»req«ested-  He 
openedttbewpeal  with  great  eagerness,  and  read'the 
following  mysterioms  communioatfoa  from  a  gen* 
ilessan  with?  whom  lie  had  lately  beecntrtacquaiated* 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  hasten* to  apprite  yon  of  an 
alarming  catastrophe  which  has  just  befallen  our 
friend  Mortimer*  We  are  all  overwhelmed  with 
distress  at  what  has  happened,  and  are  under  the 
most  appalling  apprehension*  for  his  safety.    He  is 
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anxious  to  see  you  without  delay.    Call  at  Dover 
Street  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  business. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

May  29th.  C.  Euston. 

« 

With  feelings  powerfully  excited  by  this  letter, 
Glenville  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Mr. 
Euston's.  He  found  the  whole  family  exceedingly 
distressed,  and  with  difficulty  ascertained  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  alarming  occurrence.  After  some 
hesitation*  interrupted  by  the  acuteness  of  hjs 
feelings,  Mr.  .Euston  informed  him*  that  one  of  the 
party  invited  to  dinner  the  last  evening,  had  in- 
troduced to  their  acquaintance  a  young  n$wal 
captain  of  boisterous  manners*  who  endeavoured 
to  riyaj  Mortimer  in  bis  attentions  .to  Miss  Euston, 
whose,  confidence  he  had.  lately  courted ,  ai*d 
obtained.  Knowing  that  the  captain  had  been 
apprized  of  their  acquaintance,  JVIortimer  con- 
sidered his  behaviour,  on  the  occasiop,  as  a  marked 
insult,  *  studied  indignity,  which,  no  man  of  honour 
coalji  endure.  In  the  violence  of.  resentment  and 
jealousy,  therefore,  returning  to  his  apartments,  he 
sent  the  captain  a  challenge,  and  fixdd  the  time 
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and  place  of  meeting  with  their  seconds  the  next 
morning.  This  satisfaction  he  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand, for  so  unprovoked  and  deliberate  an  insult. 

The  brave  captain  was  enraged  at  the  idea  of 
betsg  challenged  to  a  single  combat  by  a  yonog 
gentleman  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  only 
to  verbal  weapons.  He  moreover  wisely  believed 
that  the  honour  of  the  British  navy  would  be  tar- 
nished by  refusing  to  meet  his  antagonist.  He 
therefore  engaged  a  second,  and  at  the  time  pro* 
posed,  hastened  to  the  scene,  of  action,  resolving, 
like  a  man  of  honour,  to  meet  and  decide  the 
challenge.  Both  declined  every  idea  of  a  friendly 
compromise.  The  space  was  marked  out  in  due 
form  by  the  seconds,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Morti- 
mer fell,  the  victim  of  temerity  and  revenge. 

A  surgeon  in  attendance  examined  the  wound, 
and  perceived  it  to  be  a  case  of  extreme  danger. 
And  though  willing  to  cherish  hope,  the  sweetest 
cordial  in  affliction,  he  expressed  to  his  friends 
some  alarm  for  the  consequence,  which  their  own 
fears  naturally  magnified.  Having  conveyed  him 
to  suitable  apartments  near  the  spot,  the  most 
prompt  and  skilful  assistance  was  employed  for  his 
recovery,  though  but  slender  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  its  success. 
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The  teport  oftiris  caiiastropbeiiad  reached  Mr. 
ftastonV  family  ita  4  farm  the  moat  calculated  to 
surprise  aad  orfdrtrbelm '  ttam.     Miss>  Eitstbn*  at 
oooe  lost  faer  sdlf-poseesgia*,  mid  fell  iotd  violent 
hyeterips,  >*kkh  bo  efforts  of  friendship  tmrid 
aUa,y ;    When  the  pdrwqwW  id  balded,  aba  tat  like 
aatatoei  motion  lea*  aadraad; '  AsnUaif  gldMfcjovai* 
spread'  k0r  oeuntenafctie>  and  ht*  bmkek  efcprea 
sious  indicated  the  vildaeast  and  iftoaheiefoe  of 
box  thoagMe.     And  though ,  at  tear  sometimes 
started  from ^  tor  ^ye,-*ad  a  tttaaaitot*  smite  played 
apen  tar  featnces  as.flhe^laohed^iiitfujlyaneaod* 
ttoee  fridfeatiottf  *£  jettrnftig;  raasoto  vera-  tfatia 
fbi)owed>fcy  toyfeptomaof  a>  move: 'paiofiiL 'Batata, 
wihieS>  time  afon&^uld;  remove*   .  : 

Nothing  eovtt  extiMd>ftkd<  anguish  dtpietiedia 
every  txmdteiaace*  and  fid*  by  *he:  whole  family. 
W  it*  teeungr  oh  taa  tooaeiestfsymiifWijBv  waBVnlia 
did  aUviaUs  pow<erf,,tafcd^aid:e*efy  thijig ffcc+oM 
tfeiak of,  t& mkigttto  there difftreast,' anUafford<dome 
hope  under'  this  calamity*  m  AJas!  my  ftiend*" 
ortod  Mr t  Boston*  "tthati  can  be  aoidlto  *Ue*iat* 
thfot  etwUben;  this  melancholy  disaster!  To  have* 
last  laiftiendl  -whose-  oonnteuan :  -witt-  tka  family 
afltofecb  am tmi « ttfatjiftctiian ;  nafoahi'  have  been:,  a 
trial  sufficiently  severe.     But.to  toe^ctepaived  of 
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trim  by- the  savage  custom  of -  duelling,  and  to  have 
been  otiraelvefc  tb6  innocent1  occasion  of  fats  fate, 
rottdkaathg  oatonlity  too  severe  to  be  borne;  What 
then  nrtrtt  Mre  feel,  Mr.  GlenviHe,  #hen  we  observe 
its  tragical  effect  on  the  distressed  object  beffore 
you, and  the  still  tnoreftfttri  consequence*  likely  to 
ensue  ?  •  Alas  J  any  fHend,  wfco  could  have  thought 
that  tie  pfaasfcre.  we  enjoydd'hlst  eVening,  •  wouM 
b^ :^^e^ted  fey  this' mekQch<)ly  reverse,  and  pro- 
duce an  event  whk*  threatens  to  embitter;  if  not 
da*w*y, oitf  ftitore  taftrfbes*  V1 

"  ft  U^deed^dstdistressihg/1  replied  he,  «  and 
f  itotiH  wonder  tit  thb  keentress  of  ydur  feefiitgs. 
How  precarious  is  the  title  by  which  we  retain 
every  thirigfittostdear!1  How  suddenly  do  disap- 
potnttnentrand  reverses  overtake-  as  in  our  happiest 
bouts!  *  Tbe  brightest  hopes  and  fairest  enjoy- 
ments give  but  a  transient  lustre,  whichf,  in  some 
leases;  serves  only  to  heighten  the  succeeding  gloom, 
itit,  sh*,  we -must  not  despair.  Our  fears  are  often 
greater  than  our  calamities.  In  the  worst  state 
of  things/  thete  is  room  for*  hope:  And  I  still 
flatter  myself  that  this  event,  unfortunate  as  it  is, 
will  prove  less  disastrous  than- you  'imagine.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  friend  Mortimer  wHl  survive  his 
wound,  and  by  proper  attention  facilitate  Miss 
Euston's  recovery." 
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Glenville  haying  expressed  there  sentiments, 
hastened  to  the  apartments  of  his  friend,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  peculiar,  affection,  and  commenced 
the  conversation  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  anil 
energy,     .  . 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Glenville;"  said,  he* 
"I  have  been'  anxiously! expecting  yon  every  mo- 
ment for  the  last  hour.  I  was-  just  going  to  send 
a  special  messenger  to  inform  you  of  fiy  misfortune, 
and  to  request  your  attendance  immediately.  But 
I  depended  on  Mr;  Eustpn  to  .write  to  you,  and 
was  sure  you  would  not  wait  for  entreaty,  but  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  to  <visit  a  friend  in  dis- 
tress." . 

"My -dear.  Mortimer/'  replied* GlenviHe*  "you 
may  be  sure  of  my  tenderest  sympathy.  1  only 
lament  the  necessity  of  it.  The  moment  I  received 
Mr.  Euston's  letter,  I  hastened  to  ascertain  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  have  lost  no  time  in 
coming. to  see  you.  Alas!  my  frieud,  how  much 
it  grieves  me  to  find  you  in  this>  condition.  Is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ? .  Do  tell  me  how  you 
feel,  and  let  me  know  the  worst  symptoms*  I 
trust  the  wound  is  not  dangerous !"  , 

"I  hope  not,"  answered  Mortimer,  "though  I 
have  many  fears.  The  ball  penetrated  my  side, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  interior*  I  feel 
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bat  little  pain  at  present,  and,  as  yon  perceive, 
am  free  from  inflammation.  I  feel  ranch  ex- 
hausted with  the  lots  of  blood  and  the  surgical 
operations.  But,  if  my  mind  were  as  easy  as' 
my  body,  I  could  await  the  consequences  with 
composure." 

"  The  disaster,"  r qoined  GleoriUe,  "  has  quite 
-overcome  me,  and  I  am  still  unable  to  account  for 
it.  Hew  could  you  be  so  rash  and  infatuated  as 
to  challenge  *  person  of  the  captain's  profession 
and  temperament?  Yon  might  be  certain  of  the 
consequence.  Trained  by  bis  profession  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  to  set  little  value  on 
human  life,  how  could  he  hesitate  to  punish  your 
temerity,  or  what  chance  coold  you  hope  for  in 
the  conflict?  Besides,  I  thought  you  had  more 
philosophy  than  to  sanction  the  savage  custom  of 
duelling.  There  were  other  ways  of  vindicating 
your  honour,  and  repelling  the  captain's  rudeness 
and  insolence.  But  the  honour  which  depends  on 
the  isiue  of  a  duel,  is  not  worth  having,  Mortimer. 
At  all  events,  if  this  barbarous  custom  is  to  be 
maintained,  let  it  be  confined  to  those  who  have 
learnt  the  art  of  killing  without  murder,  and  are 
well  paid  fpr  the  haaard.  Let  others  prove  that 
wise  men  will  try  every  thing  by  words  rather  than 
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arms?  ;tte  ireapeai  of  violence  and  insanity.  Ebc- 
orae  my  ^afrmth,  Mortimer;  bnt  I  must  protest 
mgiinBt  this  afbeminable  practice,  and  condemn  my 
ikiend  for  so  hazarding-  his  life." 
:  '*  My  dear  €He«viH^  replied  he,  "  do  Oot  dis- 
tress me  with  your  reproaches.  A  voice  from 
wittoa  hris  afceady  told  me  tte  ssafce  things;  and 
1  ;hfaae>eM>*gh M>  do  to  silence  life  cfauonr,  with- 
out beiitg  upbraided',  by  a  friend.-  How  can  you 
ffrbredsa * piy  torment '  fay  thb  {severity !  *  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  friend  to  aootbe,  and Mt *orharra*s';  to 
heBlthe<tniod^a»d  sot  ty  Wnind  it,  I  am  woaoded 
already/ aedhftped  yb*  were  sorting  to  bind  me 
«p. .  J  ttdttfiPibe1  justfcettf ybur  <#nmirerbut  oot*- 
*plftin  of  *tt  Utaimed  eraelty,  ©>GleA*ille  I  what 
stall  I  db,  or  *he*e<ea*  I  look  for  the  joice  of 
sympathy  and*  the  molds  of  peace,  when  p*y  own 
heart  condemns,  audi  my  wwrmest  friend  acevaes 
>w»\  O  frieri4«hip'J  tfmiiBehip !  rain  and  deltght- 
f u  1  mm-fateam !  vision*  of  the :  morning ! '  fugitive 
deeefoer  of  the  mindt  delusive  emile  of  the  g*y 
and'  htaltbfal'!:  sporting  like  the  butterfly  amidst 
the  Woomr  and  sweetness  and  brilliance  of  life ! 
Tfcote  ahhotrest  the  rfbk  man's,  chamber!  Tfcon 
ttttfnest  way,  like  a  Levite, from  the  fallen  victim 
•of  toaiide!    I  see  thee  fleeing  fytita  mydfettett. 
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©  Ofenvffie,  cttfl  me  nftt  firieftd,  and  I  may  then 
bear  thy  reproaches  F' 

"O  MortHhfer,"  todftitoW:  Glenville,  bursting 
into  tears,  ••  how-can  -yon1  ftrtfalge  in  such  rhapso* 
dies,  or  question4  tita  sincerity  of  my  friendship? 
My  affection  an*  sympathy  are  not  the  les*  ardent 
because  I  told  yon  the  truth,  and  condemned  the 
cause  of  yotir  misfortune.  •  Yes,  I  mtftst  still  per- 
sist in  calling  mytfelf  your  friend,  and  will  do 
nothing  to  forfeit  that  title.  But  let  ns  drop  the 
subject.  You  *ill  injure  yourselfby  this  exertion: 
I  must,  therefore,  blame  myself  for  raising  the  dis- 
cussion in1  yonr  ptesent  weak  state.  After  so 
ufacb  exhaustion,  you  stanfl  te  need  of  silence  and 
repose.  I  will  now  bid  you  adieu  till  the  evening, 
and  hope  a  few  hours  rest  will  tranquillize  your 
spirits,  and' Arrow  your  recovery. 

Gtenville  returned  to  his  apartments  very  much 
depressed,  and  went  through  the  engagements  of 
the  day  with  extreme  difficulty.  Every  thing  he 
atftamrpted,  became  confused  and  laborious.  His 
thoughts  wandered  from  the  point,  and  hisimagina* 
tion  was  bewildered,  ttis  own  perplexities  and 
his  friewfs  misfortune  were  continually  before 
him.  '  His  transient  interview  with  Mortimer  had 
orily  served  to  aggravate  his  -distress;  while  the 
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jpysterioufrisss  of  Lis  friend's,  expressions,  and  the 
wildness  and  incoherence  of  bis.  manner,  heightened 
the  concern-  he .  felt  for  his  misfortune.  Yielding, 
therefore,  to  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  he  des- 
patched the  engagements  of  the  day  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  hastened  to  spend  the  evening  with 
his  friend, 

.  In  the  mean  time,  Mortimer  had  received  a 
visit  from  his  fathe? ,  who,  with  great  tenderness 
and  hqnesty,  nsged  him  to  -reflect  on  the  guilty 
cause  of  his  catastrophe,  &fld  prepare  for  the  solemn 
change; that  awaited. him*  Indeed,  his  own  con- 
science had  told  Jiim  that  before.  .  The  moment  he 
had  fallen,  and  h$gun  tp  think  of  the  probable  re- 
sult, he  was  fully  souvjnoed  that  nothing  could 
justify  or  palliate.  hisponducjU;  This,  conviction 
brought  to  his  remembrance  the  pious  counsels  he 
bad  received  in  y^uth,,  and  the  course  of  folly  and 
atheism  into  which  hq  ha,d  since  fallen.  The  agi- 
tation of  his  feelings  was;  the  natural  consequence, 
tbtHighto  his  friend  den  ville,,  it  appeared  strange 
and  unaccountable. 

In  the  evening  Glenvilie  found  the  symptoms  of 
his  case  much  the  same,  with  a  slight  increase  of 
fev^r.  Mortimer  was  glad  to  see  him  sooner  than 
be  expected,  .and,  in. answer  to  his  inqqiries>  said, 
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lie  felt  bat  little  pain,  and  could  hav*  slept  soundly, 
if  his  secret  tormentor  bed  not  prevented.  But 
solitude  filled  him  with  horror.  He  oonld  not  bear 
to  be  left  alone,  and  hoped  his  friend  would  spend 
the  night  with  him* 

"  I  am  come  for  that  purpose,  my  dear  Morti* 
mer,"  answered  Glenville,  "  and  shall  be  happy  to 
do  any  thing  for  your  comfort*  You  must  not  let 
this  unfortunate  aflair  prey  too  much  .upon  your 
spirits*  Cheerfulness  isrmore  necessary  for  you 
than  medicine,  and  would  facilitate  your  recovery. 
You  were  not  used  to  be  overcome  by  trifles,  and 
I  hope  yoar  philosophy  will  not  fail  you  now." 

"  O  Glenville,"  replied  he,  "if you  i new  what 
I  feel,  you  would  net  talk  in  this  manner!  It  is 
of  no  ute  to  tell  me  what  I  used  to  be,  or  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  philosophy*  Ever  since  you  left 
me  in  the  morning,  I  have  been  striving  in  vain  to 
calm  the  perturbation  of  my  feelings,  and  to  recover 
my  usual  cheerfulness.  But  a  silent  enemy  within 
torments  me  with  his  deaf  scourge,  and  makes  me 
astonished  at  his  grim  aspect.  Oh,  that  I  could 
rid  myself  of  his  presence,  and  regain  the  compo* 
sure  I  have  lost!" 

"My  dear  friend/'  rejoined  Glenville,  "what 
do  you  mean  by  this  language  f    Some  of  your  ex* 
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pMftfefois  to  tha  miming  quite 
hfftd  no*  ftotitQ  y^hg-  thb««tti^'rt»ftilr.  Jflhad 
iieatd  y du>  speak  of  the  f^tcjeifmthin,  or  thesiimt 
Itoraentbtv  ai<*»«  cwiiriieqoenieui <rf  our acquaint- 
ance,  I  should  not  have  wondwtda  '  Btit  what 
htvei  we;*6  do'witfa  thej  atatfloiify  of  conscience, 
<the  Q88prvdgkrfefofa\hy\*n&  ikpintitim,  orrth© 
infer  toHtittr  «f  >  priests)  te  i  attpport'  their ;  itiflmenoe? 
Tiros  point,  ^<»  kiratfvwHp  decided  .at i one  «f  our 
late  meetings'*  ;  Andtyon  aranattstiTety  going. to  be 
supemistiom  befcdtse  th&i  disinter  hasi  Malfcsn 

* '  Alasy  • Qleniiilte'," :  said  be,  ■  ^  I  <  tape*  >  to  drift  k 
fenfl<  talk  *  in  ) tins' tfianiie*,'  btttnow  Ifeei  iflto  be 
all  ifelsi!  •  iA,  sense :  of  right )  and  toonf  dsr  n**4be 
eAspring  of  >dup0rftitioii  but  of  ifidlatai  It  arises 
ftobi  the  essential  and  <«BMnt&fele  di&timrtion  of 
good  amd*  evil,.  aAdiistAefegitiinatetresalteif  sattttd 
season;  Witfamtiielfitet  few  haurs>  this  cooriatioa 
has  coin euf»n£in^wrth<lrrefflbtiblee^i*e lice;  and 
I.oonld  as  toon  disbelftevt  ny  eariaAeneeior  identity, 
da  jdeny  its .  truth  *  Oh,  that  I .  had  >ab*a£s  tiekt  *e, 
and  iieen  governed  by  its- influence!;  labtaridthen 
have  found  what  I  now  most  need,>theappr©ving 
tefltkrrony  oifnmy  oWm  nbnscieiieew  .iBnt^new  the 
past  grieves,  and  th6  ftrtnre  terrifies  me.  Memory 


rifotdft  rie  no  ptetuute.  My  ;*hc*e  Fife1  lias  trtcti 
»{««i  to  vmi^  trtd  rabchi^  No*  *  year,  nor  a 
mofith,  Aor  a  <*ay  fcattely,  deserve*  remembrance. 
My  <teutse  ha*  been  strewed  irtth  tfcfe*  wreck  of 
rhttt*  ttftd  the  ravages  of  critae*.  Hbw  many  have 
been  injwrfed  by  my  conduct !  And  yfct  what  atone- 
ment can  I  offer  to  expiate  iny  gfliltf  It  is  all 
over,  aaict  in'  a  few  days,  perhaps,  I  'shall  realize 
the  worst*  O  dtf  med  pride  I  c%rted  ^assiorts  I  to 
wtatf  misery  have-  ye  fbrdettme  1  Alas  1  my  friend, 
how  ecin  I  be*  etfm  $"  ;     .?"    ,      . 

"My  dear  Mortimer,"   interrupted  GUeavitte, 
"  do  nel  dtefress  yoorsfelf  by  *hes*  extravagant 
reproachea*    t^Mphtte  yoiir  conditio,1  and  syitr- 
patriae  in  yotor  swfferfrtgsy  -  *  It  is  Mturiri'  fo  'recoil 
from  the  approach  6f  dttittij  fes  tte  e*tfa<ftiot)  tif 
present  ifeppinbto;    {tautfeelteg*  *ttng  td  Kfe,  even 
when  life  be^toes  mfle  better  than  a  ctfrse:   How 
mtrt*  Mdre  itfttst>»  fcethtf  case  with  a  young  man 
like  yourself,  in  the  bloom  of  health,  and  with  the 
faiffctf  prtspeefc*  of fcotf^aflibfippkiess1!    Bat  if 
t*>e  phifosophy  behave  r*eefafty  *hpported  be4  true, 
death  is  Wrtber  a  icitaftfi&dtiee*  of  regret  than  of 
fear.     It  y  tite  'te»  df'  Whttfr ^We  have,  ■  arid  4he  ex^ 
tfntetton  of \rkttt  weiare^  anftf'hdt  th*  dread  of  xaj 
tbkig  hewSttflfe*.  •  <*f  ttfe  soul  %e  nothing  more  than 
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a  phyiaefclo^aaization,  it  will  of  eourge.  terminate 
in  death,  ?nd  its  pains  end  with  its.  enjoyments. 
Tbenfoment  death  cornea,  all  will  be  over.  ,  It  ia, 
therefore,,  idle  far  you  to  think  about  the  terrors  of 
a  future  existence,  although  it  lutsbeentsanottoned 
by  the  <  superstition  of  ages*  This;  you.  know, 
Charles,  ils  our  philosophy/' 

"  Gail  it  not  philosophy  any  more/'  replied  Mor- 
*ime*.  "It  is  not  philosophy  but  delusion.  I  fear 
we  have  befcn.  deceiving  ourselves.  Indeed*  I  feel 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  it;  and  the  thought 
omer  whelms  me," 

*  "Your  language  quite  confounds  me  too,'.'  an- 
swered GleoviUe>"  "  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
^understand  you*  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten 
your  own  arguments,  against the<couimon  hypothe- 
sis of  the  immortality  of.  the  soul,  so  admirably 
delivered  at  one  of  our  late  meetings,  which  all 
the  company  deemed  conclusive  and  unanswer- 
able." 

"No,  no,  GlenviHe*  I  have  not  forgotten  them/' 
said  he.  "  But  they  now  appear  futile  and  falla- 
cious, and  weigh  not  a  scruple  in  comparison  with 
the  evidence  which  supports  the  doctrine.  I  fee) 
the  arguments  you  refer  to,  slipping  from  under 
me  like  a  bed  of  sand.    My  own  mind,  so  long 
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•bueayl,  has  now  asserted  iU  prerogative;  and 
thoegh  I  c*ft  sparcejy  tell  you  what  I  feel,  X  could 
a* boob  deny  the  reality  of  ay  sensible  perceptions, 
as  deny  the  interior  operations •  apd  distinct  sub* 
sbtenc*  of  the  soul, v 

"  Your  mode  of  tallying,  Mortimer,  i&  fltill  roya; 
tenons, "  rejoined  be.  " I  have  no  wish  tp 
invalidate  yi^t|)r  ooj|?^ctions,  or  question  the  testi- 
mony of  one's  own  consciousness.  But  I  wish  you 
would  tiy  to  explain  yourself."  .■•'.•"• 

"I  feel  then,"  said  hia  friend,  "  a  deep  and  in* 
vincible  persuasion,  that,  should  I  now  die,  there 
is  a  principle  within  me,  that  will .  survive  the 
atipke.  The  nearer  I  approach:  to  death,  the 
more  sensible  I  become  of  its  distinct  and  immor* 
tal  nature-  I  feel  at  this  moment  those  indsseri- 
bable  emotions  which  prove-  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  and  imnotortal  spirit  within  me;  and  all 
the  books  with  which  materialists  have: pestered 
the  world,  shall  not  convince  me  to  the  contrary. 
I  used  to  lau$h  at  this  sentiment  of  Sterne's,  as.  a 
voluntary  delusion ;  but  I  new  feel  it  to  be  incpn- 
iestibly  true.  •  To  ,d*e,  therefore,  .  is  not  the 
extinction  of  being,  bat  a  Gfcange  of  state,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  this  life,  with  all  its  crimes, 
will  fallow  us  forever*    0  fearful  prospect!  I 
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shrink  frenrtfcfe  picture  my  imaginutton  4*is  dttnrn* 
ttoW  can  I  enter  that  woridt  he*  ttw  1  eudWe 
the  last  scrutiny !  Wfcattatf  Hook  fbf  b*t  in- 
famy and  despair !  '■*■ 

u  Bat/9  interrupted  Glenvillei  ™ltfhy  dbcttld  yote 
nidrt gfc %heie  terrors  ?  Eve*  supposing  yo*  should 
litefegftin,  Why  tnust  you  efcpeief  *<HfB  of  toftneaf 
akddespair*'  Ybti  fceliev*  iri  the  infinite  goodnesa 
of  the  Deity,  ^lo  yon  tttftr* 

"  Certainly/'  answered  M<>tttater,  '••  that  i»  my 
belief.'  \Every  thing in*  nature  prove*  It:  an1  infi- 
nite being  must  be  infinitely  goo*.  There  oouli*  fce 
ttihappiaess,  iftbe  Deky  Wfte  not  gobd1;  and  no 
hbpe^fits  c^nthrtattce,  if  hfeMg3ttdirt»k  wefeno* 
iafltrite.*  '    '  «  •  -  •■■•'»     '"■ 

1  "Vet y ttne, my  ftfehd,»  siri^Gteriville.  "The 
kenthnent  is  admirable  and  cheering-.  '  Why  then 
should  you,  in'  defiance  of  this  principle,  become 
the  victim  of  despair!  Do  you  fancy' the  Deity 
can  takef  delight  in  die  eternal  misery  of  his  crea- 
tures?    No,  no,  that  is  impossible!'  the  supposition 

is  blasphemous.   !W%y  then  despair? 

"  Let  me  ask  yduV  my  friend,"  answered  Mor- 
timer, x<does  not  misery  eifet  in  the  worid^  as  weti 
<as  happiness?  And  is  not  Vice,  in  many  eases,  fol- 
lowed'by  inward  remorse,  and*  *  train  of  over* 
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Ikdmmg  oatturitiet?  Yet  .  yfetwntaitit,  *m£ 
God f  who  permit*,  w^avetsinffiotiMb^suft^ 
lags,  n  UAnitotygeod-."  Won  watotterefoae  ad- 
mit, that  tbe  attnteat  ahgmyli  eaffwtttoby  mnkidl 
i»  in  tone  <wsg  eoasistept  ^Wth  ifchti  <tt*inB  £ood* 
ness.  If  it  be  so  in  this  world,  why  not  £a  4be 
neat?  Aadif tkepnal)eiUte«f sidin^fdlbw 
a  mate  for  fifty  ormfcty  yeafc*  mad*  lltai<leseebdifct 
the  foro*of  pdvarty  and  disgrace*  to  hi*  offspring; 
why  net  follow  l^*tbfoagtecteirrit^/i 

VI  eoarcely  Juidw  what  fcoieayi  toiitt"  mptiad 
Gfamrille.  .  ^Mt  is  a  «dwrefigT0at^di^oaUyw  The 
nature  sod  golewme&Mi  <rf  ixoii  tii  must.be  ow 
fossed*  ittB  kraolfrei  bk  ;imJjaBBtifeblei?iqr$teri)i 
And  though  d*  fiwtlpiAmplfcftaf  feiatedd  religion 
aae  very  cleacv  yetikbanimseiabny  >ihingir.dntftbe 
syateift  <tf  tartu**^  • ' 

♦'Certainly * there  "ate, ^  rejoin**"  Mourner, 
11  Bat  oar  notions  of  the  Ifcsitj  *ft*  toq  psttitii 
Btoesrflse'tbe  bta<  ef  ^Itfte 'gsarinim*  fs<  plotting, 
wehmske  it'  oiir  imty  thedje,  •  fcftfc  werieek  ttfcer 
proper*  eb  of  tfe*>  divide  dMhii  fequaity  essential  to 
a*  infinite  brtog.  ;Th^#4taM|»i<Jfi  So*  is  the 
geeodn^'0f<*'patav*^wf*i^  a>  judge.  »  It  is 
blended^Jwith  order  attdi justice,  an<Vllt*>  benefits- are 
ooariUieMllysdispentted.  •'Phe  Deity  govern****  ai 
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fra  and  aceou* taMe  agents,  .whose  happiness  and' 
misery  depend  in  a  centeia  degree  upon  ourselves. 
He  may,  therefore,  { chastise  and  punish  our  o£ 
fences»  without  any  iirineafihment  of  his  goodness, 
even  though  it  should'  require  the  punishments  of 
eternity/'     ..  •/  .4 :  .  .   ■:  ;         • 

^l6<^rceiy^nfiv^howt6aBSf^ryoarargumenta» 
Charies* '-':  said:  GtanriUe.  ••  But  admitting  this  to 
be.the  oaaeY  you  caj*ri6t  suppose  the  Deity  will 
punish  invohmtarjji  errors;  or  thai  you  have  any 
reason,  to ' he: alarmed  pn:  account  of  your  late 
opinions*  supposing-;  them  to  be  wr6dg.  ,.  A  man's 
opinions,  yon  knofr*  are  ■  not  in  bis  awn  power* 
The  jndgmeht;  must  yield  fe  the  weight  of  evi* 
deoeev  i  iAnd/iif  iwe  bare  had  *ut  doubts  as  to  the 
eemmou^pieeeiTad'Hlootrines»'how  could  we  help 
the  objection* )*nd  difficulties  that  raised  them? 
Surely,  ike  innocence  df  mental  error  must  be  ad- 
mitted.upon  any  principle! 

"If,"  replied  he,  " in jr errors  had  been  merely 
mental  and  involuntary,  I  should  have  sought  * 
refuge  in  this  sentiment.  No  man  will  be  con- 
demned fed!  an  impossibility.  If  God  give  not  the 
means  of  faith,  unbelief  cannot  be  criminal.  But 
oonsctftoee  tettsi  me,  this  has  not  been  my  ease. 
However  it  may  be  with  you,  GlenviUe,  I  now 
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feel  that  mine  have  been  voluntary  errot*>  errors  of 
the  heart  and  the  conduct. •:  I  have  not  merely 
Mistaken  the  truth,  hot  opposed  and  reviled  it. 
I  have  acted  agaipst  light  and  knowledge;  against 
the  instructions  of  my  youths  <  and  the  kindest 
efforts  of  parental  piety  and  .tenderness.  So  that 
if  others  can  derive  some  solace  from  the  supposed 
innocence  of  error,  I  am  expelled  for  ever  from 
that  refuge."        •  -  : '  .  '»' 

"  Well,  be  it  so/1  answered  Glefcville,  considera- 
bly affected ;  •«  yet  I  d Wt  see  why  your  ease  should 
seem  desperate.  You  have  still  the?  divine  tritt-oy 
to  rest  -  upon,  which  assures  >  forgiveness  -  to  the 
penitent.  •  If  >  parents  forgive  the  misconduct-  of 
their  children,  when  marks  rf  repentance  are -dis- 
covered, it  would  be  impious  and  unnatural  to 
suppose  God  were  u  aWitti rig  to  forgive  na,  if  we 
see  our  errors  and  tfepent/'  •«  n  : 

"  That  doctrine  is  doubtless* true*  aft  a  general1 
sentiment/'  replied  Mortimer < •  '•» hut » there  are 
many  oases  in  which  it  •affords' the  sinner  little  or 
no  hope.'  -  We  know  by  experience,  that  repent* 
ance,  however  sincere,  does  riot,  iri  every  instance, 
prevent  the  consequences  of  sin;  or  restore  profit 
gates  to  the  health  and  happiness  they  have  last. 
Mine,  for  example,  is  a  case  in  point.     I  deefffy 
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repent,  of  my  late  ibsIwbss  and  impetuosity.  But 
the  wound  still  remains,  4nd  will  probably  prove 
fatal,  notwithstanding  my  repemtanee.  Why,  then, 
may  we  pot  fear  the  same  principle  of  justice  will 
be  anted  qpoq  in  the  world  to  come?  The  doc- 
tride  of  divine  mercy, .  therefore*  affords  me  bo 
hope." 

"I  admit  the  fat,"  said  GlepvUle,  "but  deny 
the  propriety  of  your  inference.  Most  we  not 
believe  that  the  .penal  consequences  of  sin,  which 
are  often  felt  notwithstanding  repentance,  are  de- 
signed by  the  diviqe  eoopomy  to. answer  a  good 
effect,  and  to  become  indication  or  instruments 
of  mercy  I  Yon  sauat  pot  reason  from  a  remedial 
punishment  in  two*  tq  a .  vindictive  one  iq 
etemity." 

V  If  the  effect*  of  sin  were  indeed  always  reme- 
dial/' rejoined  Mortimer,  "  your  argument  would 
be  conclusive.  But  how  many  criminals  suffer 
the  penalties  *f >  the-  feft,  dad  make  their  exit  on 
the  scaffold*  without  *vju$ing  the  least  proof  of  its 
salutary  ipflqencfl.  I  beUeive  thai  God  is  merci- 
ful, and  ready  to  &rgwe.  .  But  I  have  rejected 
the  only  system  that  giyas  us  this  assurance*  aqd 
the  only  terms  on  which  forgiveness  can  he  ob- 
tained." 
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"I  do  ,i*t  *ee  deforce  of  tUs,:<ttflfarit$, 
deaririead,"  answrted  ho#  'Mmd.  would  still  target 
you  to  repose  on  the.  divine  mercy 4  If  yon  belief 
that  God;pardon*'tkP  penitent*  wd  has  given  to 
mankind  the  promise*  of  4>vdon*  whether  your  bo* 
lief  be  founded  on  the  gospel  or  not*  why  hesitate) 
to  take  the  benefit  of  web  indemnity?, 

"  To  pardon.  deUftguent**"  replied  Mortimer* 
"  is  the  presegative  of  a  sovereigns  an  exercise  of 
power,  in  whioh  a  prince  of  great  clemency  will 
take  pleasure,  when  it-can  be  exeaoised  consistently 
with  the  jmtioe  iod  order  of  his  government.  Bat 
no  criminal  condemned  to  die*  can  be  certain  that, 
pardon  will  be  gstated*  or  on. what  teimMtfl  it  be 
made  known  by  the  proper  authority .  How  then 
can  we  knom  that  the  supreme  sovereign  will  pw- 
doo  our  xttkqw**,  or  on  wh^  c0dUi^  pvdoa 
may  be  expected,  unless  w«*e^*e,, the  Qewtosr 
tament  as  <a  disonvery  of  his  will  2  But  in,  the 
new  testament,. if  I  rightly  rememfaex,  fiwrgiyeness 
is  pranised ibnfy :to  those  who  repeat  and:  believe 
the  gospel*  :I  am,  ..therefore,  enclnded  on,  this 
ground.  I  have  1  denied  and  opposed  the  gospel 
myself,  .and  (persuaded  others  todeoy  it  I  have 
sacrificed: the  principles  taught  me  ip  youth,  and 
persuaded  others  to  make  >the*s*ne  sacrifice.    I 
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have  pursued  a  bourse  of  impiety  and  srifl,  and  been 
the  instrument  of  drawing  others  into  the  same 
vices.  I  am  not  otily  unprepared  for  a  speedy  re- 
moval to  another  world,  but  have  occasioned  this 
catastrophe  by  my  own  violence.  I  am  going  to 
the  judgment-seat,  covered  with  guilt.  I  shall  be 
condemned,  not  ab  a  cottftnoa  sinner,  a  common 
ail  believer  only,  but  must  take  my  place  amongst 
fbe  foremost  ranks  of  criminals,  with  nothing  to 
extenuate  my  guilt,  but  every  thing'  to  aggravate 
its  blackness,  and  to  increase  tbe  severity  of  my 
doom,  I  must  fall  self-convicted,  as  an  infidel,  a 
suicide,  and  a  murderer  !■  • 

"O,  my  friend/'  said  Glenvillev  "  cease  to  load 
yourself  with  these  horrible  reproaches.  I  cannot 
suffer  you  any  longer  to  talk  in  this  strain.  Yon 
are  doing  yourself  great  injustice;  and  charging 
yourself  with  crimes  which  are  abhorrent  to  your 
nature.  I  admit  yon  have  brought  this  calamity 
upon  yourself,  and  are  therefore'  blauiable ;  though 
I  trust  it  will  not  prove  fatal.  Bat  how  can  you 
calf  yourself  a  murderer,  when  the  kindness  of  your 
disposition  is  perfectly  notorious?  All  will  give 
you  credit  for  benevolence  and  huipanity*  You 
may  at  least  console  yourself,  that  you  have  been 
no  one's  enemy  but  your  own." 
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"  In  one  respect,  that  may  be  the  case,"  an* 
swered  Mortimer.  "Excepting  the  occasional 
paroxysms  of  passion,  my  natural  disposition  cer- 
tainly more  inclined  me  to  benefit  others,  than  to 
injure  them  by  acts  of  personal  violence.  But  I 
have  injured  them  in  away  more  serious  and  lasting. 
I  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of  my  own  family, 
and  pierced  daggers  to  the  heart  of  a  parent, 
whom  every  feeling  of  duty  and  gratitude  re- 
quired me  to  honour.  I  have  seduced  my  com- 
panions from  the  influence  of  religion,  or  confirmed 
them  in  infidelity  and  crime*  If  they  persist  in 
the  same  course,  and  perish  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, I  must  be  condemned  as  the  author  of  their 
destruction.  The  sight  of  their  torments  will  in- 
crease my  own,  and  the  guilt  and  anguish  of  a 
murderer  will  follow  me  for  ever." 

" I  admit,"  replied  Gleoville,  "that  an  injury 
done  to  the  mind  may  be  more  criminal  than  per- 
sonal violence.  And  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  its 
immortal  injury  must  be  the  greatest  ruin.  But 
your  language  is  too  strong.  Your  feelings  of 
self-reproach  mislead  your  judgment/' 

"  I  wish  it  were  so,  Glenville,"  said  he.  "  But 
I  fear  the  most  coloured  picture  I  could  draw, 
must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  reality.      Did  you 
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ever  notice  that  remarkable  sentiment  of  the 
learned  Doddridge?  'The  eternal  salvation  of 
one  sottl  is  of  greater  importance,  and  big  with 
greater  events,  than  the  temporal  salvation  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  though  it  were  to  last  for  ten 
thousand  ages:  because  there  will  come  up  a 
point*  an  instant  in  eternity,  when  that  one  soul 
will  have  existed  longer  than  all  the  individuals  of 
a  whole  kingdom  in  close  succession  will  have 
.existed  in  the  space  of  ten  thousand  ages:  there- 
fore, one  soul  is  capable  of  a  burger  shave  of  happi- 
ness or  miser;  through  an  eadless  eternity,  for 
that  will  be  still  before  it,  than  a  whole  kingdom  is 
capable  of  in  ten  thousand  ages.'" 

"  It  is  a  striking  sentiment,"  rejoined  GtanriUe, 
"  and  I  remetober  being  much  struck  with  it  some 
years  ago.  If  the  christian  doctrine  be  true,  I 
don't  ace  how  the  conclusiveness  of  bis  argument 
can  be  questioned.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
your  ease  V9 

"  What  has  it  to  do  with  my  case,  did  you  say, 

GlenviHe?".  responded  Mortimer.  "  Why  it 
shews  the  immensity  of  my  guilt.  For  the  eter- 
nal destruction  of  one  soul  is  a  greater  evil,  and 
inrolves  a  greater  mass  of  suffering,  than  the  tem- 
poral death  of  thousands  aui  tens  of  thousands, 
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though  cut  off  by  a  general  massacre.  Aud 
yet  how  many  have  I  drawn  to  the  very  verge 
of  thift  detraction !  Tell  me  not  of  the  guilt  of 
Marias  or  Sylle,  Timor  or  Alaric,  or  other  military 
assassin*,  who  passed  through  life  amidst  the 
groans  and  blood  and  horrors  of  the  slaughtered ! 
Mine  is  immeasurable !  It  admits  of  no  expiation, 
no  remedy  1  nothing,  nothing  but  remorse !" 

"  But  where,  my  friend,  are  your  accusers?" 
said  Glenville.  "  Who  fan*  filed  an  indictment 
against  yo*  I  If  others  are  silent,  why  pronounce 
the  verdict  yourself?" 

"  Beoaase,"  said  he*  "  my  conscience  impels  me. 
The  trial  has  passed  in  the  court  within,  and  I  am 
found  guilty.  You  yourself,  my  friend,  are  a  de- 
cisive witness  agaiast  me ;  and  I  have*  much  to 
answer  for  on  your  account.  When  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  your  faith,  your 
ptoty,  your  happiness,  were  conspicuous  to  all. 
Bat  now,  alas!  they  are  gone.  The  poison  of 
infidelity  has  dastrpyed  them.  But  who  infused 
that  poison  but  myself?  aad  who  besides  can  you 
accuse  of  tins  moral  nun  ?  O  Glenviile,  could  I 
eradicate  the  deleterious  principle  from  your  bosom, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  draw  one  dagger  from 
my  own,  and  enable  me  to  meet  death  with  less 
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reluctance.    If  I  perished  only  as  a  suicide,  it 
would  be  tolerable." 

My  dear  Mortimer/*'  exclaimed  his  friend, 

cease  to  distress  yourself  on  that  score.  If  I  have 
gone  wrong,  the  blame  devolves  on  myself  only. 
I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  willing  to  pay  that 
attention  to  the  gospel  which  it  demands.  But  let 
me  entreat  you  to  be  composed.  This  painful  ex- 
ertion will  do  you  more  injury  than  you  imagine. 
Let  us  drop  the  subject  till  to  morrow.  A  little 
sleep  will  tranquillize  your  spirits,  and  we  may 
then  talk  the  matter  over  more  calmly," 

"  Sleep!"  said  he,  "how  can  I  sleep  on  a  bed 
of  thorns  ?  I  am  like  a  mariner  in  the  shrouds, 
tossed  by  the  tempest!  I  lie  en  the  brink  of  a 
fearful  precipice,  and  the  wide  gulf  is  opening  to 
receive  me !    How  can  I  be  calm  ?" 

Glenville  was  too  much  affected  by  the  anguish 
of  his  friend,  to  prolong  the  conversation.  He  bad 
endeavoured  for  the  last  hour  to  suppress  his  own 
feelings,  with  a  view  to  console  his  friend.  But 
unable  to  conceal  them  any  longer,  he  left  the 
room,  and  sought  a  place  of  retirement,  where  he 
might  indulge  his  sensibilities  and  tears,  and  allow 
the  current  of  emotion  to  flow  unrestrained.  His 
resolution  was  overwhelmed  by  this  affecting  inter* 
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view. .  All  his  scepticism  and  unbelief  seemed  to 
vanish.  The  spirit  of  prayer  revived  after  long 
neglect.  He. fell  prostrate  to  the  earth,  and  re- 
lieved the  fulness  of  liis  heart  by  an  unreserved 
utterance  of  his  feelings.  If  he  ever  felt  the  sen- 
timents of  a  t**e  penitent ;  if  he  ever  offered  the 
prayer  of  a  sincere  though  bewildered  mind ;  if  he 
ever  presented  to  the  divine  throne  an  intercession 
for  his  friend,  in  the  language  of  tenderness  and 
importunity  and  faith;  then  was  the  hour,  the 
solemn  and  affecting  hour,  of  their  indulgence. 

On  returning  to  the  room,  Glenville  found  his 
friend  in  a  gentle  doze.  Soon  afterwards  his  sleep 
became,  restless  and  broken,  and  he  betrayed  all 
the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  delirium.  His 
features  were  convulsed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the 
victim  of  distressing  dreams.  His  countenance 
soinetimes  expressed  a  mixture  of  violence  and 
horror,  and  he  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  demons,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  repel.  His 
language,  at  intervals,  indicated,  too  plainly  the 
nature  of  his  feedings,  and  the  disorder  of  his  brain. 
Sometimes  a  calm  ensued,  and  a  smile  of  conscious 
victory  ptajred  upon  his  countenance.  Then  again, 
he  expressed  all  the  horrors  of  a-  renewed  conflict* 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  Some- 
times be  spoke  in  broken  and  half-formed    sen- 
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(•noes,  as  though  be  suffered  death,  and  waft 
consigned  to  the  infernal  regions ;  and  then  again, 
he  indulged  in  the  following  kind  of  soliloquy. 

"Wretch  that  I  am!  whither  shall  I  flee,  or 
where  nan  I  find  a  refuge?  Shall  I  return  to  the 
pleasures  of  society  ?  These  are  the  instalments 
of  my  ruin !  Shall  1  retire  into  solitude  7  There 
my  inexorable  tonftenter  will  follow  roe !  Shall  I 
go  to  the  saactaary  of  reKgion?  Bmt  I  have 
exiled  myself  from  its  comforts!  Shall  I  entreat 
the  sympathy  of  my  friends  ?  But  the  assistance 
of  friendship  k  m  vain !  Shall  1  supplicate  the 
mercy  of  my  €tod  ?  No;  my  unbelief  forbids  the 
possibility  of  pardon !  Ah !  whither  shall  1  flee  far 
safety?  Oh  that  I  had  perishfed  in  the  fight! 
Ye  rocks,  fall  and  hide  me!  Ye  wwes  of  the 
ocean, .  me  and  cover  me !  Let  me  plunge  into 
the  stream  and  die!— One  miairteV pause,  and  I 
will  go!  Yet  a  little  longer;  the  tide  is  fast 
rising,  and  will  soon  be  fall !  Ah !  what  do  I  see 
coming  on  the  main !  Hark !  t  hear  them  catting 
me.  Oh,  how  repulsive  their  appearance !  Are 
they  demons  or  men?  Oh,  ye  cursed  demons, 
draw  me  not  away!  I  see Ih* deep  before  me! 
Ah !  ye  fare  deaf  to  my  entreaties !  I  am  going — 
I  rink — I  perish— I  asto  lost  T 

In  a  few  hones  these  delirious  symptoms  sofa- 
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sided,  awl  lie  became  more  calm*  Hit  sleep  was 
more  aeteral  and  easy,  and  hie  attendants  hoped 
the  morning  would  find  him  in  a  inviting  state. 
With  this  hope,  Ofenrilie  withdrew  at  an  early 
hour,  and  returned  to  his  own  apartments,  where 
silence  and  repose  in  some  measure  fettered  his 
anxiety  and  fatigue. 

Neat  evening  he  found  Movtiatar  canahkaaUy 
revived.  Sis  deliriam  had  in  a  gnat  measure 
rnihshlnd,  and  the  symptoms  ef  his  ease  were 
deemed  by  the  family  mote  favourable.  But  his 
mind  eoatihaed  eqnally  depressed,  and  be  ifch  all 
the  contrition  and  remorse  of  a  sincere  penitent. 
He  still  reproached  himself  with,  equal  severity, 
and  lamented  with  undiminished  bitterness  the 
pernmioaa  effects  of  bis  late  conduct.  A  deep 
end  effectual  change  had  evidently  taken  piece  in 
the  habits  of  his  mind,  and  the  texture  of  his  feel- 
ings His  views,  his  taste,  his  disposition,  and 
his .  pleasures,  all  appeared  to  be  reversed.  The 
eoaasea  of  infidelity  and  dissipation  which  he 
had  lately  pursued  with  so  much  avidity,  were 
now  become  offensive  to  his  thoughts.  The  claims 
of  religion  and.  virtne,  aid  the  retired  excellence 
of  good  men,  which  he  bed  looked  upon  with  scorn, 
were  now  invested  with  fresh  interest  and  beauty. 
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He  was  anxious  to  converse,  about  the  gospel, 
and  to  feel  its  influence,  though  its  discoveries  gave 
him  little  or  no  relief.  He  was  unable  to  apply 
its  principles  to  himself,,  but  still  deemed  his  con- 
dition hopeless. 

Mortimer  appeared  particularly  anxious  that  hi* 
friend  Howard  should  relinquish  the  connexions  he 
had  formed,  and  examine  afresh  the  ground  of  his 
late  scepticism.  During  their  next  interview,  there- 
fore, while  GHenvtlle  was  endeavouring  to  remore 
his  distress,  he  turned  the  question  to  himself,  and 
urged  faun  to  consider  the  subject  of  their  late 
speculations- with  greater  seriousness  and  candour. 

"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  I  could  obtain  the  happi- 
ness you  reoommfend.  But  let  me  ask  you,  my 
friend,  candidly,  are  you  happy*  in.  your  own  mind  ? 
Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  views  I  unhappily 
induced  you  to  embrace?  Do  you  never  fed  any 
doubts  or  misgivings  as  to  their  stability  ?  Has  the 
rejection  of  christian  habits  and  principles  at  all 
contributed  to  your  happiness  ?  Can  you  look  back 
upon  yourself  during  the  last  few  months  with  the 
approving  testimony  of  your  awn  conscience  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  a  secret  .and  painful  intimation  that 
you  are  wrong,  and  that  unbelief,  in  all  its  specu- 
lations, is  a  dark  and  dangerous  course?" 
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*•  Alas 1  my  dear  friend,"  answered  Glenville, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  most  confess  that  my 
mind  is  for  from  being  at  eqse.  On  these  points 
I  have  lately  felt  the  most  painful  and  embarrass- 
ing suspicions.  But  the  difficulties  which  surround 
Christianity,  according  to  our  late  way  of  thinking, 
seem  so  numerous  and  formidable,  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  receive  it.  And,  yet>  I  am  still  har- 
rassed  with  a  suspicion,  tbaf  these  difficulties  pre  far 
less  than  we  imagine,  and  when  compared  with  its 
evidences,  are  of  no  force  at  all.  And  certainly,  as 
to  moral  proficiency  and  inward  repose,  my  course 
has  of  late  been  wholly  retrograde  and  self-morti- 
fying. T  am  opeq  to  conviction;  bnt  the  more  I 
think,  the  more  I  feel  myself  bewildered." 

"  I  can  fully  appreciate  your  feelings,"  replied, 
Mortimer,  "and  have  often  struggled with  the 
same  difficulties.  But  pride  and  self-consequence 
opposed  concession,  and  suppressed  the  first  incli- 
nation to  be  informed,  or  to  assume  again  the 
station  of  a  leprner.  It  is,  indeed,  humbling  to 
one's  vanity,  mortifying  to  the  assumption  of 
superior  discernment,  .  to  admit,  or  even  to  feel , 
that  we  have  been  mistaken.  But .  this  calamity 
has  subdued  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  disposed 
me,  however  mortifying  it  may  seem,  to  acknow  - 

b  3 
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tedgtf  that  «I  hate  ^*red  from  the  troth,  and 
pterded  myself  through  with  many  sorrows.'  I 
now  see  the  folly  of  assuming  the  infallibility  of 
reason,  or  attempting  ptoudly  to  withstand  the 
omnipotence  of truth."   :         ■         . 

11  Ib  these  sentiments  I  cordially  agree,"  said 
Glenvflle.  «•  Though  I  adrift*  a  becoming  firm- 
ness, I  think  the  obstinacy  of  prejudice  is  con* 
temptible.  There  is  no  dignity  in  persisting  in 
opinions  merely  because  we  have  once  thought 
them  to  be  true,  or  even  recommended  them  to 
the  public  by  fallacious  reasoning.  It  is  more 
rational  and  dignified  to  be  convinced  of  an  error, 
to  renounce  it  upon  conviction,  and  to  embrace 
the  true  doctrine.  If  we  make  any  pretence  to 
reason,  our  sole  object  should  be  to  discover  and 
receive  the  truth,  whatever  may  be  its  name,  or 
whoever  may  be  its  votaries.  Truth,  pure  and 
unmixed*  truth  alone,  is  the  object  of  rational  free- 
thinking.  On  this  ground  I  tecefaed  and  avowed 
certain  deistical  opinions,  in  common  with  your- 
self and  ether  members  (if  the  club.  Btrtif  further 
inquiry  should  prove  them  to  be  wrong,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  disown  them.  It  may  be  bumbling 
to  recant;  but  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  integrity 
require  it;  though  it  shotttd  certainly  excite  to 
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inquiries** 

*^I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  esteemed  friend," 
answered  Mortimer.  "ThegieatdiiEoelty  is  now 
removed,  and  with  such  sentiments  I  think  yon 
cannot  ultimately  ansa  tbe  trath,  or  be  very  long 
it*  discovering  it  When  I  last  eaHed  at  your 
apartments,  your  mind  seemed  nws  than  nioaliy 
perplenod,  *n&  I  have  mneh  wished  to  resame  the 
snbjeet  we  4ben  eonvossod  ebon*.  I  fear  ens  late 
proceedings  have  greatly  distressed  some  of  year 
friends,  and  deprWed  yon  «f  fair  eonfidenee.  As 
to  my  Abolish  advtoeen  that  oeeqsion,  I  have  no 
deebt  yons  good  sense  led  yon  to  act  differently. 
To  be  assnted  of  yeep  happiness  weald  essentially 
relieve  the  gloom  that  still  encircles  met" 

«  Don't  distress  yontsstf  on  my  account  by  any 
means/  replied  Gleorille.  Past,  tsansaotiens  can* 
not  be  revpned*  Tbengb  we  regret  their  folly, 
we  mast  endure  their  consequences.  Bnt  the 
agitation  yen  refer  to,  was  in  part  occasioned  by. 
some  letters  from  my  father,  Mr*  Ward,  and 
other  friends,  in  reply  to  the  one  which  stated  my 
objections  to  the  ehristian  doctrine.  Their  reason- 
ings had  awakened  doubts  respecting  onr  late 
opinion*  of  which  I  was  before  unconscious.    And 
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I  most  confess  myself  still  dissatisfied  aad  uneasy. 
At  all  events,  I  was  too  hasty  in  the  avowal  of  my 
scepticism.  Ina  matter  of  aa  much  importance* 
the  utmost  eahtiaai  is,. required*  Perhaps  yon 
would  not?  dislike:  to .  hear  their  fettets,  and  give 
me  your  opirfon  respecting  them/' 

"By  no  meant,'': said  Mortimer.  "Yon  wiU 
rather  do  me  a  great  favour  to  read  theqpt.  I  know 
your  father  is  a  taan  of  superior  understanding, 
arid  have  no  doubt  <his  letters  are  excellent  and 
instructive."   * 

Glen ville  then  toek  ike  letters,  from  bS»  pocket* 
book,  and  in  the  pourse.  of  the  evening  read  them 
to  his  friend.  >  .Mortimer  listened  to.  their  contents 
with;  great  attention,  and  frequently  expressed  his 
approbation  .  in  strong  terms.  "The  severest 
things  your  father,  has  written  concerning  modern 
infidelity  and'  its  abettors,"  .•said  he,  "  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  my  awn  case.  Conscience  compels  me  to 
own  this  of  myselfv  *ad  I  knotr  it  .to  be  the  case 
with  many  others* •  .And  surely  the  train  of  facts 
and  evidences .  adduced  in  <Mrw  Ward's .  letters, 
could  never.be  adduced  in  favour  of  .an  imposture. 
No  ether system.whicbpretends  to  a  divine  origin, 
Mahomedanisu  for  example,  can]  possibly  admit 
these  or  similar  arguments  in  ittf  favour.    I  am 
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move  than  ever  convinced  that  deism  is  untenable, 
and  that  we  have  no  itestfag  place  for  oar  hopes 
but  in  the  gospel  of  Christ*  Alas!  my  friend, 
bow  grievously  hate  I  injured  you  J" 

"  I  feel  the  force  of  these  arguments,"  added 
Glenville,  "and  am  willing  to  review,  tjbe  steps  I 
have  taken.  If  my  otrn  precipitancy,  and  the  de- 
lusiveness of  error,  have  misled  me,  it  k  say  earnest 
wish  to  be  set  right*:  $ut  I  must  proceed '  more 
cantionsly  for  the  time  to  come.  My  o^n  judgment 
having  onoe  betrayed .  me,  .must  be  suspected* 
Many  formidable  objections  still  forbid  me  to  be  a 
christian  ;  but  I  hope  the  Spirit  of  God  will  give 
me  understanding." 

"  That  should  be  our  constant  prayer/'  rejoined 
Mortimer.  "We  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
teach  ourselves.  Bat  the  Father  of  Lights  has 
promised  to  enlighten  them  that  seek  him.  This 
has  been  my  earnest  prayer  since  our  .first  inter- 
view ;  and  although  my.  own  case  still  seems  hope- 
less, I  trust  you  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed." 

Glenville  returned  to  Iris  apartments  to  meditate 
and  pray.  His  perplexities  gained  ground,  and 
be  was  ill-qualified  to  perform  the  office  of  a  com- 
forter. Happily  his  friend's  state  became  less 
alarming,  and  his  feelings  more  calm.     In  a  few 
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days  lie  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  advised 
to  leave  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.     Another 
▼kit   from  his  father  revived  his   spirit*,    and 
strengthened  his  religions  principles,    Mr.  Morti- 
mer rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  his  son's  convales- 
eenee,  while  that  joy  was  unspeakably  heightened 
by  the  change  he  perceived  in  his  disposition,  and 
the  hope  of  his  future  piety  and  excellence.    The 
tears  he  had  died- ever  ins  infidelity,  the  anguish 
often  excited  by  his  depraved  asorab,  and  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  his  late  catastrophe,  were  now 
happily  succeeded  by  a  train  of  the  most  pleasing 
emotions.    He  could  now  embrace  him  with  the 
confidence  and  delight  of  a  christian  parent.    His 
bosom  glowed  with  sacred  satisfaction,  and  he  felt 
the  most  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  his  late 
danger  had  become  the  means  of  .so  important  a 
renovation.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made 
for  his  removal  firom  Town  to  the  bosom  of  his 
father's  family ;  where,  it  was  hoped,  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  the  kind  offices  of  friendship,  and  the 
influence  of  religion,  would  hasten  his  recovery, 
cairn  the  autteties  of  bis  nuad,  and  confirm  his 
attachment  to  the  sublime  and  cheering  principles 
of  thfe  gospel. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Ik  the  meatl  time*  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
became  more  sensible  of  bis  own  embarrassments, 
and  the  dubious  relief  bis  late  speculations  could 
afford.  When  he  returned  to  his  own  apartments, 
where  the  absence  of  external  objects  left  him  at 
liberty  to  look  into  himself,  his  doubts  gathered 
thick  around  him,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
perplexity  and  distress.  His  avowed  scepticism, 
the  anxiety  of  his  parents,  his  reply  to  Lavinia, 
and  the  confessions  of  his  friend  Mortimer,  raised 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  to  the  utmost  agitation. 

All  his  fine  theories,  which  lately  appeared  so 
luminous,  were  now  involved  in  mystery  and  dark- 
ness. The  pillar  on  which  he  lately  rested,  had 
now  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  was  left 
without  a  resting  place.  He  felt  like  a  mariner 
on  the  ocean  without  his  compass,  or  a  bewildered 
traveller  seeking  his  way  in  vain  through  the  in- 
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tricacies  of  a  forest.  Amidst  the  confusion,  of  bis 
ideas,  and  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  the  light  of 
truth  and  the  hope  of  safety  were  alike  obscured 
or  extinguished.  ' 

He  now  began  to  suspect  the  innocence  of  un- 
belief, and  was  afraid  the  errors  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  might  prove  not  merely  unfortunate  but 
criminal.  The  guilt  and  turpitude  of  sin,  were 
now  impressed  more  foroibly  on  his  conscience. 
He  perceived  it  to  be  an  impious  violation  of  the 
divine  law,  a  derangement  of  the  moral  system, 
the  grand  cause,  of  misery,  offensive  to  God  and 
ruinous  to  man.  A  conviction  of  his  own  debase- 
ment humbled  him*  in  his  own  eyes.  His  pride, 
the  pride  of  intellect  and  philosophy,  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.  His  cheerfulness  forsook  him,  and 
he  became  the  victim  of  gloom  and  despondency. 

After  his  second  interview  with  Mortimer,  he 
endeavoured  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  a  long  letter 
to  his  father;  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  uneasiness  his  former  letter  had  occasioned, 
and  confessed  that  he  bad  written  it  with  too  much 
precipitancy,  not  duly  considering  the  effect  it 
would  have,  or  the  consequences  that  might  ensue 
from  it.  He  then  stated  the  process  which  had 
led  him  into  those  speculations,  and  the  painful 
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conflict  through  which  he.  had  since  passed.  He 
lamented  that  his  limited  information  h^d /^^quali- 
fied him  to  refute  the  objections  of.  infidelity ;  and 
that  his  opinions  had  been  so  rashly  formed  and 
avowed. 

At  the  same  time  he  assured  them,  that  if  his 
weak  judgment. had  betrayed  him  into  error,  and 
he  had  become  the  associate  of  sceptics,  he  had 
not  disgraced  himself  by  any  scandalous  immorali- 
ties.   He  was  deeply  conscious  of  his  guilt  in  the 
sight  of  G#d,  which  be  did  not  mean  to  deny  or 
extenuate.     He  knew  that  his  affections  bad  re- 
volted from  the  divine  service,  and  lost  that  spirit 
of  devotion  it  was  once  his  delight  to  cherish.    He 
had.neglected  the  most  important  duties  of  religion* 
and  treated  its  solemn  truths  with  levity.    And  if 
nothing  had  occurred .  to  impede,  his  course,   be 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
temptation,  and  gone  with  a  multitude  to  do  evil. 
He  was  truly  thankful  that  divine  providence  had 
not  forsaken  him,  nor  left. him  to  the  impulse  of 
un  governed  passions,  although  he  had  rashly  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  verge  of  ruin.    And ; if  his 
morals  had  in  some  measure  escaped  the  conta- 
gion of  bad  example,  he  must  ascribe  it,  under 
God,  to  the  exemplary  .character,  of  his  parents, 
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and  to  the  holy  principles  they  bad  easiy  instilled 
into  bis  mind. 

He  then  related  the  catastrophe  which  had  be- 
fallen his  friend  Mortimer,  the  change  of  mind 
resulting  from  it,  and  the  conversations  which  had 
taken  place  between  them  respecting  their  late 
scepticism.  These  circtatttstanees  bad  deeply  im- 
pressed his  mind,  and  wotrtd  not  easily  be  forgotten* 
The  letters  from  his  father  and  Mr.  Ward,  bad 
likewise  produced  a  simitar  effect,  and  led  hint  to 
suspect  the  mode  of  tfcinkroghe bad  lately  foHowed. 
He  was,  therefore,  determined  take  acalmttd  d* 
liberate  review  ef  the  subject,  and  hoped  be  should 
be  led  into  the  right  way.  He  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  diviae  spirit  in  all  hk  inquiries, 
that  he  might  And  the  troth,  and  be  firmly  estab- 
fished  in  its  holy  principles. 

With  respeet  to  his  esteemed  parents  themselves, 
be  could  assure  them  that  his-  regard  had  suffimd 
no  decline,  and  that  be  bad  never  ©eased  to  feel  the 
deepest  concern  for  their  esteem  and  happiness. 
While,  therefore,  he  deplored  the  anxiety  hi*  late 
conduct  had  occasioned,  he  hoped  they  would 
overlook  his  imprudence,  and  assist  lam  with  their 
sympathy  and  advice.  He  was  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  their  kindness,  and  trusted  he  should 
always  prize  and  enjoy  their  regard. 


\ 
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The  writiog  of  this  letter  did  ivbn  mrneh  good. 
What,  indeed*  «an  relieve  the  heart  whenever* 
eherged  with  trouble,  like  the  fsee  disclosure  of 
its  cares?  When  ire  wAomm  oar  anxieties  to  a 
(nrent  ova  friend,  of  whom  sympathy  we  are  oon- 
fidelity  the  miwd  is  not  only  relieved  e€*  half  its 
burden,  but  sustains  what  is  left  with  renewed 
strength,  Gtenvflleifbrad  this  to  betbe  ease,  and 
for  some  <dsg»  appeared  to  be  disburdened  of  his 
thoughts,  and  restored  in  some  degree  to  toward 
serenity. 

:Bu*~ia  a  short  time,  ike  same  despondency  re 
turned  in  a  still  gloomier  form,  and  he  at  last 
eo*Mt  scsmftiy  fix  Ins  attention  to  a  single  object. 
His  thoughts  tattled  isYoluatarily  from  his  studies 
and  engagements  to  himself  and  the  cause  of  Us 
perplexity.  He  lost  all  TeKabfor  the  pleasures  of 
society;  ftftdwben  his  friend  Mortimer  left  the 
fraotropohs,  be  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
aioae,  s*d  gave  fall  scope-to  his  pensmness  and 
despondency* 

v  With  these  feelings  he  soon  afterwards  left 
town  to  spend  a  'few  weeks  with  bis  family  at  the 
Lodge.  They  were  all  anxious  to  see  him.  and 
hoped  his  tetMm  wedld  both  rehire  his  spirits, 
and  assist  hid 'toff* tries.    They  returned  him  with 
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great  tenderness,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
reader  his  visit  pleasing  and  useful;! when  the 
favourable  effeot  of  his  last  letter  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  his  spirit  *nd  conversation. 
.  Mr.  and  Ma  Gienvitte  adverted  to  recent 
events  >  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  evincing  no 
solicitude  to  converse  on  the.  subject,  unless  it 
seemed  agreeable  to  his  own'  feelings.  They  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  he  was. always  ready  to 
disclose  the  difficulties  which  still  embarrassed 
him,  and  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance. 
Their  fctars  were,r  therefore,  in  a  great  measure 
dissipated. ;  and  they  consoled  'themselves  with  the 
ctesuranoe  that  be  .would  soon  be  restored  to  the 
truth,  and  again  enjoy  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
gospel. 

.  But  when  the  cheering. effeot  of  the. first  inter- 
view had  subsided,  Glenwille  began  to  relapse  into 
the  same  dull  mood.  The  vivacity  of  Us  disposi- 
tion, which  used  to  render  him  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  companions,  seemed  to  be  exchanged  for 
pensiveness  and  taciturnity.  He  would  sometimes 
sit  for  hours  together  without  conversing  with  any 
one,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  or.  over- 
whelmed with  affliction.  He  evinced  little  relish 
for  the- pleasures  of  rational  conversation,  once  so 
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delightful  to  him,  unless  exdited  by  soipe  question 
or  circumstance  of  peculiar  interest.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  absent  companions,  and  was  often 
rallied  by  his  friends  on  the  improved  politeness  of 
a  city  life,  peculiar,  they  supposed,  to  the  studious 
and  learned,  "  whose  heads  were  too  full  of  wise 
saws  and  modern  instances,"  to  enjoy  the  common- 
place discussions  of  rural  society.  Sometimes  he 
was  pleased  with  the  joke,  and  joined  in  the  general 
laugh  raised  at  his  own  expense;  but  at  others, 
it  awakened  dislike  to  mixed  company,  and  in- 
duced him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  his  own  chamber, 
or  in  a  solitary  walk. 

In  one  of  these  walks,  he  rambled  further  from 
the  Lodge  than  he  intended  $  and  finding  himself 
within  a  short  distance  of  Mr.  Randolph's,  he 
pursued  his  course  through  the  adjacent  fields, 
influenced  by  a  secret  hope  of  meeting  Lavinia. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  fortunately  passiog  the  same 
rtad,  and  overtook  the  wanderer.  He  addressed 
him  With  great  kindness,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  walk  inland  take,  tea  with 
Mrs.  Randolph  and  family.  At  first,  Glenville  was 
no  less  surprized  to  find  hitaself  at  Mr.  Randolph's, 
than  they  were  at  seeing  him.  He  was  at  some 
loss,  whether  he  should  apologize  for  the  intrusion, 
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or  allow  it  to  pass  without  any  remark.  Mr.  Baa* 
doipb's  kindness,  however,  soon  reconciled  him  to 
the  eiflovmstance,  and  he  endeavoured  to  convene 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness.  Every  moment  he 
was  hoping  to  see  Lavinia,  and  yet  afraid  to  pro- 
novnee  her  name,  or  make  any  inquiries  respecting 
her.  Bat  he  was  disappointed.  No  Lavinia  ap- 
peared; and  he  retained  to  the  Lodge  with 
increased  despondency. 

In  a  few  days,  he  again  rambled  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's, but  with  no  better  success.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  Mr.  Bandolph  put  into  his  hands 
a  letter,  which,  he  said,  Laviftia  wished  to  be  de- 
livered to  him,  if  he  should  favour  them  with 
another  call.  "  Is  Lavinia  at  home  then  ?"  said 
he  abruptly,  as  he  took  the  letter.  "  No,"  replied 
Mr.  Randolph,  "  she  left  home  yesterday,  and  is 
gone  to  spend  &  few  weeks  in  Devonshire." 
GlenviHe  was  struck  dumb*  His  tongue  refused 
to  otter  a  single  word,  not  even  the  ordinary  adieu. 
But  in  silence  more  expressive  than  a  thousand 
words,  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Bandolph,  and 
retired.  Having  reached  a  solitary  path,  where 
he  could  remain  without  notice  or  interruption,  he 
opened  the  letter,  and  read  the  following  contents. 
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Dear  Sir, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  offer 
an  apology  for  my  incivility  in  not  making  my  ap- 
pearance on  Monday,  when  you  honoured  my  father 
with  a  call?  I  trust  you  will  not  impute  it  to  any 
want  of  personal  respect,  or  think  me  really  averse 
to  seeing  yon.  It  was  my  sole  wish  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  an  interview  could  scarcely  fail  to 
excite,  after  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
you  agreed  to  terminate  our  correspondence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  upbraid  yon  for  the  unkind- 
ness  and  severity  of  your  reply  to  my  last  letter. 
It  was  altogether  so  unlike  yourself,  that  I  could 
with  dificnlty  believe  it  to  be  your  own*  I  sap* 
posed,  however,  it  might  be  written  in  a  moment 
of  angry  disappointment,  which  your  better  feel- 
ings would  condemn.  I  would  not,  therefore,  re- 
sent the  hamh  and  unmerited  reflections  contained 
in  it,  by  refusing  to  meet  yon  again  on  the  common 
terms  of  friendship. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  on  many  accounts,  moat 
desirable  that  we  sboald  not  meet  for  the  present. 
It  woald  only  serve  to  revive  painful  recollections, 
which  are  much  better  forgotten.  I  have,  there- 
fore, determined  to  leave  home  for  a  few  weeks, 
lest  my  declining  to  meet  you,  should  expose  me 
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to  the  censure  of  our  mutual  friends,  and  render 
your  visits  in  the  neighbourhood  less  agreeable  to 
yourself.  Forgive  my  troubling  you  with  this 
candid  declaration  of  my  present  motives,  and 
with  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
believe  me  to  be, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

July  10th.  Lavinia  Randolph. 


Glenville's  reflections  after  perusing  this  letter, 
were  nfct  of  the  most  soothing  nature.  It  seemed 
to  extinguish  a  faint  hope,  whieh  still  lingered  in 
bis  bosom,  and  brought  before  him  a  fresh  convic- 
tian  of  his  rashness  and  folly.  He  returned  home 
more  depressed  than  ever,  and  for  some  days 
resigned  himself  to  the  gloomiest  meditations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenville  were,  at  length,  deeply 
concerned  to  witness  the  gloom  that  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  overspread  his  countenance.  Neither 
the  consolations  of  religion  nor  the  cheerful 
intercourse  of  society  appeared  to  be  of  any  service 
to  him.  All  their  efforts  to  restore  his  accustomed 
vivacity,  were  ineffectual ;  and  they  began  to  fear, 
the  dejection  under  which  his  mind  laboured, 
might  lead  to  consequences  still  more  painful. 
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Finding  other  means  useless,   Mr.   Glenville 
wished  to  try  the  effect  of  travelling,  and  thought 
a  succession  of  new  scenes  and  adventures  might 
divert  his  attention,  and  revive  his  spirits.     He 
was  aware  that  Howard's  distress  arose  chiefly 
from  moral  causes,  which  nothing  but  a  correct 
and  cheering  view  of  the  gospel  coold  effectually 
relieve.    But  he  thought,  if  his  animal  spirits  should 
be  revived  bj   the  cheerful  impression  of  new 
scenery,  it  would  render  him  more  susceptible  of 
the  consoling  influence  of  religion.    He  therefore 
proposed  to  take  a  few  weeks'  excursion  through 
the  western  counties,  to  which  Howard  readily 
agreed. 

Mr.  Glenville  and  bis  son  accordingly  began 
their  tour,  and  hastened  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bristol.  There  Howard  trod  the  same 
paths,  and  observed  with  delight  the  same  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  scenery  which  his  sister  Lucy  had 
visited  and  described  with  so  much  feeling  a  few 
years  before.  But  while  this  circumstance  gave  to 
the  objects. around  him  a  peculiar  charm,  it  like- 
wise vividly  recalled  her  mysterious  dream,  and 
opened  afresh  the  wound  inflicted  by  her  death. 
-  From  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  our  travellers  pro- 
ceeded to  Bath,  and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the 
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beaaty  and  richness  of  its  exterior,  than  amused 
with  the  motley  character  and  idle  dissipations  of 
its  visitors,  Here,  indeed,  disease  often  finds  a 
remedy,  and  hope  a  tomb..  The  victims  of  mental 
suffering  sometimes,  enroll  themselves  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  invalids*  and  resort  in  vain  to  its  gaieties, 
or  its  medicinal  waters,  for  a  cure.  Howard  might 
have  done  the  same.  But  though  he  had  often 
heard  of  the  physician's  skill,  he  knew  that  the 
Great  Physician  alone  could  remove  his  malady* 
Though  he  thirsted  for  the  refreshing  stream,  the 
water  of  life-only  could  allay  his  thirst.  He  was, 
therefore,  satisfied  with  a  transient  view  of  the 
scenes  and  amusements  of  this  celebrated  resort. 
In  its  society  he  found  little  to  interest  or  improve. 
The  formality  and  sameness-  of  its.  engagements 
soon  became  repulsive  to  his  feelings,  and  he  began 
to  relapse- into  his  former  despondency. 

Mr.  Glenville  next  proceeded  to  Frotne,  on 
purpose  to  visit  the  forest  of  Selwood,  where  the 
immortal  Alfred  rallied  his  forces,  when  he  effeoted 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Danes,  and  restored 
liberty  and  happiness  to  his  people*  Their  visit  to 
this  interesting  spot  was  highly  gratifying;  and 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  its  local,  beauties,  was  in- 
creased by  the  politeness  and  hospitality  of  its 
worthy  proprietor. 
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Leaving  Setvood,  they  pursued  their  route  by 
easy  stages  to  Taunton,  which  presents  to  the  eye 
of  a  *trwger>  an  eppearawe  of  respectability  and 
opulence.  «  TW*"  said  Mr.  ;<«e*viH*,  "  was  the 
scene  *f  Wwmoath'*  n*J»  and  unfortunate  rebel* 
lion,  in  which  00  many  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ven* 
geance  of  an  implacable  monarch,  atid  the  cold 
blooded  inh^axmUy  at  .his  agents.  How  many 
perished  in  tfee  field  without  resistance*  being  put 
to  the  sword  by  th^  command  of  a  meflctipary  and 
ferocious  soldier !  And  what  number*  were  after- 
wards consigned  to  a  premature  death,  nude*  the 
form  of  law  without  justice,  by  the  fafrwfr  Jef- 
feries !  The  recital  of  these  atrocities  wpqld  be  toe 
painful  to  be  recalled,  were  it  pot  for  their 
auspicious  consequences.  Shades  of  the  virtuous 
and  brave  Bowling* !  Ye  perished  untimely  in  a 
rash  but  noble  enterprise!  But  the  memory  of 
your  youthful  virtues  and  lamented  fate,  shall  not 
perish'!  The  tree  of  liberty,  watered  with  your 
blood,  resumed  its  vigour,  and  while  it  flourish's, 
will  not  withhold  its  protecting  shade  from,  your 
ashes !" 

"I  can  never  think  of  that  unfeeling  and  con- 
temptible tyrant,  James  the  Second/'  replied 
Howard,  "  but  with  feeling*  of  unqualified  detes- 

c2 
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tatioo.  And  yet  the  brutal  instruments  of  bis 
cruelty,  seem  to  have  been,  if  possible,  more  base 
and  perfidious  than  their  master.  When  that  ill- 
fated  revolt  had  failed  by  its  own  weakness,  one 
would  imagine,  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  humanity, 
would  have  spared  its  feeble  and  harmless  abettors. 
How  execrable  is  the  memory  of  bad  men!" 
,.  *•  True,"  answered  Mr.  Glenville ;  "  and  yet 
Divine  Providence  overruled  this  circumstance, 
tragical  as  it  was,  for  the  pubfy  good.  The  blood 
spilt  by  the  tyrant's  orders,  rose  in  judgment 
against  him,  and  accelerated  his  fall.  The  de- 
velopment of  bis  implacable  disposition,  left  him 
scarcely  a  friend,  even  among  his  courtiers.  The 
glorious  revolution  which  soon  foHo wed  in  favour 
of  William  and  Mary,  was  therefore-effected  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and ;  is  no  less  to  be  admiced  for 
its  unanimity,  than  for  the  signal' benefits' stUl.r*r 
salting  from  it,  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  ow 
country.  How  often,  indeed,  does  the  wisdom  >q£ 
Providence  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and*  light  out  of 
darkness,  making  the  worst  passions  of  men,  the 
instruments  of  their  own  correction,  and  the  means 
of  public  good  ?  We  should,  therefore,  moderate 
our  feelings  in  circumstances  of  distress,  since 
those  events  which  now  appear  most  gloomy,  and 
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those  afflictions  we  most  deplore,  may,  at  some 
future  period,  be  found  to  answer  a  wise  and  mer- 
ciful design." 

Howard  took  this  hint  to  himself,  and  was  silent. 
He  felt  assured  of  its  truth,  as  confirmed  by  the 
recent  experience  of  his  friend  Mortimer ;  and  be 
was  willing  to  think  favourably  of  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Glenville  and  Howard  next  travelled  to 
Exeter,  and  took  a  hasty  view  of  its  principal 
antiquities.  Pursuing  their  course  through  Devon* 
shire,  they  were  charmed  with  the  new  and  ever 
changing  scenes  of  hill  and  vale,  heightened  by  a 
distant  view  of  the  sea  on  both  sides,  visible  at 
intervals*  At  Plymouth  they  experienced  a  kind 
reception,  and  soon  found  theiAselved:  in,  &  pleasant 
circle  of  friends.  The  firstly  was  spefct  in  view- 
ing the  garrison  and  other  fortifications  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  had  recently  {assumed  a  more 
formidable  appearance.  The  next  morning,  they 
visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Borriagdon,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Catwat^r,  and  enriched 
with  a  handsome  collection  of  paintings, .  and 
the  most  elegant  furniture*  They  also,  with  a 
party  of  friends,  visited.  Mount  Edgcombe,  and 
spent  the  day  in  traversing  its  romantic  and  shady 
walks,  sometimes  verging  towards  the  sea,  then 
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ascending  the  declivity  of  rocks,  striking  through 
dark  and  impenetrable  groves,  now  secluded  in  the 
depth  of  solitude  and  stillness,  and  then  again 
rising  to  objects  of  the  highest  grandeur  and 
beftaty,  bounded  by  the  adjacent  shore,  or  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  ocean.  On  another  occasion  they 
ascended  the  Tamar,  with  the  same  party,  accom- 
panied with  a  band  of  music.  Ai  the  tide  bore  them 
along  its  serpentine  bourse,  they  were  enchant- 
ed with  its  varying  landscapes,  including  steep 
rocks  covered  with  foliage,  add  rich  pastures 
filled  with  cattle ;  the  stream  now  appearing*  to 
terminate,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  another 
pant  of  tbe  compass,  and  presenting  to  the  eye 
novel  and  delightful  scenes. 

These  diversions  ffcr  some  days  occupied  How- 
ard's attention,  and  cheered  few  spirits  But  tfcfe 
impression  'aeon  wore  off*  and  be  relapsed  into  hfe 
former  melancholy.  Sometimes  he  would  silently 
retire  from  his  friend*,  and  oonefeaT  Himself  from 
the  public  eye,  in  some' sequestered  part'  of 'the 
garrison,  or  some  solitary  walk  by  ftie  sea  shore. 
There,  in  the  stfllnes*  tif  the  evening;  rendered 
inore  jelemn  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  the  voice 
of  the  mariner  and  the  sentinel,  and' the  distant 
bum  of  the  busy  town,  he  indulged  the  rati  sings  of 
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%  wounded  spirit,  and  fancied  himsdlf  most,  happy 
in  his  saddest  moments. 

One  night,  having  fallen  to  sleep  in  a .  pensive 
mood,  he  was  roused  from  bis  slumbers  bv  an 
alarm  of  fire,  which  had  broken  cat  in  the/adjoin* 
tag  house,  and  was  spreading  with  .great  fury. 
The  concourse  of  people  asatwJWeion  the  occasion, 
their  vigorous  efforts  to  extinguish  ,the  devouring 
element,  and  the  confbsioa  and  di*tre$s /into  which 
to  had  thrown  the  family,  roused  (lie  tauigeet  af 
this  memoir  from  his  lethargy  tQiftvigeroufc^wr- 
tion  of  his  strength,  in  Temaviag  the  ifucjiitoire, 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  the  flamteu  Happily, 
the  engines  wave  successfkiLhi  subduing;  ibbe^on^ 
flagration,  before  the  adjacent  Jboosesihadai^teined 
much  damage;  while  the  incident  *a&if>et£fWhil 
4*  Hcward,  and  rendered  Jriot  mare  cheerful  m 
aociety,  and,  more  accessible  I*  the>«*eeIfttiops  of 
troth*    . 

During  their  stay  at  i  Plymouth,  M*«  Qteflrcille 
mid  his  son  were  induced  to  hear  a  celebrated 
preacher,  well  known  in  Ah*  xeUgvoUa  world  for  his 
•peculiar  and  .exclusive  system  of  thtQtogyft  end  ex- 
tolled by  his  adnweera  as  anora/cleof  wfc#m>  moje 
infeHibie  tkm  the  aposttea.  The  tbwae  of  his 
discourse  w»**  the  peculiar  privileges  of  God's 
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people,  considered  as  monuments  of  the  divine 
sovereignty.  Having  sketched  the  marks  of  a  true 
believer,  he  enlarged  with  great  fluency  and  plea- 
sure on  his  security  and  repose;  advancing  many 
things  which  appeared  to  Howard,  perfectly  new 
and  paradoxical*  He  maintained,  that  "  God  bad 
chosen  and  justified  bis  people  from  all  eternity, 
purely  as  an  act  of  his  own  sovereign  will.  Being 
justified  by  faith,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  is  nothing 
nftore  than  the  manifestation  of  God's  purpose  to 
the  believing  soul.  Having  received  this  mani- 
festation from  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  need  not  doubt 
the  reality  of  our  faith,  since  the  essence  of  faith  is 
the  assurance  of  our  own  redemption.  And  though 
the  believer  must  know  that  he  is  a  sinner,  yea, 
that  his  heart  is  a  mass  of  sin,  viler  even  tha» 
Satan,  yet  let  liim  not  deplore  and  bewail  bis  siu, 
like  a  reprobate,  as  though  he  meant,  to  dishonour 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  since  his  sins  were  all 
eternally  foreseen  and  pardoned  without  a  single 
reserve.  It  would  be  blasphemy  to  assert  that 
God  is  angry  with  his  elect,  whom  he  has  loved  for 
ever ;  or  that  he  sees  any  thing  sinful  ia  those  who 
are  justified.  As  Christ  our  surety  became  infi- 
nitely sinful,  while  he  bore  our  sins  upon  the  cross; 
so  we  become  perfectly  immaculate  in  the  eye  of 
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God,  by  istyutation  of  the  Saviour's  all-perfect 
righteousness,  in  whioh  the  church  will  be  clothed 
for  ever.  Why  then  should  we  fear  our  sins, 
which  display  the  divine  glory;  or  think  of  doing 
any  thing  in  the  great  business  of  salvation,  which 
the  surety  has  undertaken  to  complete?  The  cove* 
a*nt  made  with  Christ  shall  not  fail,  and  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  conditions  of  it.  For  though 
some  will  call  you  to  repent  and  believe,  as  the 
conditions  of  salvation,  they  might  as  well  com- 
mand the  blind  to  see,  and  the  dead  to  rise.  I  tell 
you,  brethren,  that  faith  and  repentance  have  no 
more  to  do  with  salvation  than  cursing  and  swear* 
ing;  and  they  who  say  otherwise  are  the  preachers 
of  a  yea  and  nay  gospel.  And  though  a  child  of 
God  will  be  holy  in  the  Lord's  time,  his  holiness 
is  not  the  evidence  of  his  justification,  nor  the  term 
of  his  acceptance  at  the  last  day*  No ;  this  honour 
belongs  exclusively  to  faith ;  as  it  is  written,  '  the 
j  ust  by  faith  shall  live.' " 

His  looks  and  tone  of  voice  in  delivering  these 
dogmas,  indicated  the  most  entire  self-possession 
and  conscious  infallibility,  mingled  with  utter  con- 
tempt for  all  who  dented  or  questioned  his  opinions. 
But  Glenville  was  shocked  and  disgusted  to  hear 
this  farrago  of  divinity  in  a  christian  church,    It 

c3 
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revived  bis  former  scepticism,  mid  seemed  to  jus- 
tify tfce  severest  sarcasms  *  Used  against  christian 
•preaching  by  his  late  deisticat  associates.  His 
spirits  were  depressed  by  the  revival  of  past  doubt*, 
end  he  retired  from  the  service  remarkably  dis- 
satisfied and  penrfive. 

ck  Ytm  seem  rathe*  veked  this  morning  How- 
tuti"  said  Mr:  Gtenviite.  •• I  suspect  the  doctor's 
set  men,  though  admired  by  many  of  bis  hearers, 
bas  greatly  displeased  yon." 
-  "'How  oan:it  be  otherwise,  sir,"  returned  How- 
ard. M  If  Ibis  be  Christianity,  I  can  never  become 
■a  christian.  His  doctrine  is  so  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense*  40  hostile  to  the  benfevolence  ami  moral 
purity  of  the  divine  character,'  so  opposite  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice  and  integrity,  so  cal- 

• 

ciliated*  to  cherish  the  wor*t  passions  and  increase 
the  moral  debasement  of  dor  nature,  so  contrary 
to  every ^thicfg  I  neeollect  to have  read  in,  scripture, 
that  it  has  filled  me  with  horror  and  disgust.  And 
yet  the  doctor  delivered  his  opinions  with  all  the 
assurance  of  an  inspired  apostle ;  and  most  of  his 
bearers  seemed  to  receive  it  with  the  saihd  im- 
pression.  It  has  thrown  difficulties  in  my  way, 
which  1  never  suspected.  But  surely  this  cannot 
be  the  Christianity  of  the  new  testament!" 
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No,  my  dear  Howard,?'  said  Mr.  Gleimlie* 
nothing  can  be  more  apposite^  notwithstanding 
its  pretensions..    The  doctor  certainly  admits  the 
esmttiat  trt&B  of  the  gospel;  fipmk  to  aome  of  them 
>a -peculiar  prwnroweo  in  his  system,,  and  pretends 
to  maintain  them  with  greater  fidelity  and  serf 
than  christian  ministers  in  general.    But  somtaeb 
(of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  christian  system  » 
dbearded  or  orerto^ted  by  hin%  and  the  parts 
maintained  are  so  horribly  distorted  and  abased,  as 
to  render  "the  -defttoifr  ehtitfliaaity  altogether  a 
different  thing  from  the  ehrhrtiaalty  of  theapdsttes. 
It  islibe  a  skeletons  taken  from  the  channel  house, 
compared  with  fee  symmetry  and  rigour  of  the 
human  frame  in  ttie  healthiest  manhood.    It  is  a 
monster  ^f  bis  owft  creation,  without  form  or 
beauty,  no  less  ofltensite  to  the  christian  who  re* 
eei*es  fcis  feilb  from  the  word  of  God,  than  dis- 
guating  to  the  philosopher  who  simply  appeals  to 
reason  and  «ommaa  sense.   I  don't  wonder,  there-* 
fort*  atyour  feetkjgsL' ' 

1*  How  the*,"  stud:  Howard,  *will  you  account 
ft*  the  spread  -of  "these  monstrous  absurdities  ?  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  doctor^  farrago  is  lis- 
tened to  ?  and  the  avidity  with  which  many  reli- 
gious people  receive  his  writings  ?    In  an  age  so 
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,  enlightened,  one  would  'think  it  impossible '  for  such 
perversions  of  Christianity  to  gain  a  dozen*  prose  • 
lytes." 

**  Enlightened  age!  aye,  enlightened  age,  doubt- 
less!" said  Mr.  Glenville  sarcastically.  "And 
yet,  Howard,  enlightened  as  this  age  is,  it  has 
Witnessed  the .  support  of  Johanna  Southoftte's 
imposture*  and  the  revival  of  popish  miracles,  and 
other  indications  Of  credulity  and  mental  prostra- 
tion, scarcely  inferior  to  the  dark  ages.  There  is 
noAfeipg*  indeed,  too  absurd  and  monstrous  for  the 
misguided  imagination  of  men  to  invent  or  re- 
ceive when  it  discards  the  standard  of  truth,  and 
fashions  to  itself  a  religion  flattering  to  its  own 
predilections.  -  We  need  not  be  at  a  loss,  therefore, 
to  account  for  the  spread  of  antinomian  corruptions. 
In  this  heJresiarch,&  theology,  absurd  and  antiebrifr- 
tian  as  it  is,  there,  is  something  uncommonly  grati- 
fying to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  where  religious 
feeling  has  formed  an  alliance  with  self-conceit,  a 
weak  judgment,  and  a  fervid  imagination.  It  is 
particularly  pleasing  to  persons  who  have  no  relish 
for  the  simple  principles  and  pure  morality  of  the 
gospel,  but  would  go  to  heaven  in  the  easiest  way, 
on  terms  whjrch  flatter  the  pride  and  indolence  of 
the  heart,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  do  as  the 
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neons  of  safely,  hat  to  soothe  themselves  with  the 
assurance  of  their  own  election.  When  sueh  pen- 
sons,  in  the  outset  of  a  religious  life,  feel  the 
anguish  of  a  wounded  ^conscience,  aw}  are  not 
speedily  consoled  by- the  legitimate  influence  Of  the 
gospel,  .they  will  eagerly  embrace  the  relief  held 
forth  by  such  doctrines,  which  offer  an  immediate 
requiem  to  their  remorse  for  the  past,  and  to  their 
anxiety  for  the  future.  When  persons,  through 
an  imperfect  education,  and  a  partial  knowledge 
of  scripture,  feel  a  particular  dread  of  being 
charged  with  self-righteousness ;  when  they  con- 
ceive the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  be 
separate  from  the  written  word ;  and  when  they 
hayeazftalfor  God,  but  not  according*  to  know- 
ledge ;  they  will  easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  seductive 
errors .  of  antinomiaa  demagogues,.  In  short, 
Howard,  when  you  consider  how  gratifying  it  is  to 
the  depraved  mind,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
prospects  of  the  christian  in  the  highest  assurance, 
without  being  subject  to  moral,  responsibility,  or 
hardened  with  the  care  of  progressive  sanctifica- 
tion,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  avidity  with 
which  these  errors  are  reoeiyed  by  the  carnivorous 
and  swinish  spirits  of  the  christian  world." 

"  Oh,  I  can  now  easily  account  for  it,"   said 
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Howard ;  "fart  one  would  hope  their*  pernicious 
tendency  wooH  sufficient  prevent  weB-disposed 
minds  from  receiving  them;  f  f  they  were  merely, 
speculative  errors,  one  might  laugh,  at-  their  ab- 
surdity* Bat  their  •  practical  ■  effect  tm  scarcely 
fail  to  be  pernicious  What,  indeed,  can  be  the 
fruit  of  antinomianism  in  theory,  but  unrestrained 
tannbrulhy  in  practice?" 

••  We  mast  not  condemn  people  indiscriminate- 
ly," replied    Mr.    Glenville.     "The*  pernicious 
tendency  of  this  system  may,  income  cases,  be 
counteracted  by  other  causes  of  a  constitutional  <4r 
religious  nature;     If  it  be  embraced  by  a  man  of 
strong1  sensual    propensities,  he  will  most  likely 
continue'  his  sensualities  under  the  sanction  of  hi* 
creed .     His  voluptuousness  I  will  neither  disturb 
his  conscience,  nor  obscure  his  faith;  but-  he  will 
think  himself  as  much  a  child  of  God  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  depravity,  as  in  the  exercise  of  prayer; 
and  mil  perhaps  go  from  one  to  the  other  with 
perfect  composure.    But  many  who  imbibe  these 
notions,  are  persons  of  a  tool  phlegmatic  character, 
who  have  little  or  no  propensity  to  the  grosser 
vices,  and  may  in  this  respect  live  irreproachably. 
But  even  in  these  cases,  antrnomianism  is  like  a 
protecting  shade,  under  which  the  vices  of  the 
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mind,  pride,  self-ffattety,  indolence,  deeeit,  bitter- 
ness, calumny,  and  all  uttebarttablewesd,  ■  may  live 
and  flourish.'  9%6  better  sort  of  its  supporters  are, 
therefore,  mostly  tHatingoisbed  by  their  ueafr  for 
orthodoxy,  separate  from  it*  moral  ki#nenee(;  by  a 
sectarian  and I  exclusive  attachment  to  their  own 
party;  by  art  excessive  thirst  for  tbe  excitement 
of  strong  religious  feeling;  and  by  afastidionsneSs 
in-hearing  the  word  of  truth,  which  scarcely  one 
preacher  in  a  hundred  Can  gratify.  It  moreover 
often  generates  a  csptiecr^'and  dividing  spirit, 
trhieh  i  destroys  'Ae  peace  of  christian  societies, 
and  scatters  abroad  the  seeds  of  animosity  and 
toritention.  •  In  many  cases,  the  eftergy  of  natural 
affection  is  impaired,  and  the  purest  sentiments  of 
sympathy  fcnd  'friendship  '  fcxtfatgturiued,  •  by- '•  its 
parattzing:ifrfluencev  Sometimes  a  lota*  apathy  to 
moral  goodness  ensues ;  and  'its  votaries  resign 
thetnselve*  Id  a  cold  unfeeling^  selfishness,  averse- 
to  alt  the  objects  and  exertions  of  christian  benes 
volenee.  And  fo' complete  the  'iniquity  of  Hhe 
system;  iti  sdlfiSrriess.Jls  at  last  justiffeel  underpin* 
tence  of  honouring  God' as  the  sole  author  and  in* 
strum&it'bf  his  b#n'  jilaris; l  You  cannot,  therefore, 
ihy  d^ar Howard,'  be  mbre  opposed  to  this  heresy, 
than  I  am.     knfl  yOuJ/rnay  rest  assurfed;  it  receives 
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no  countenance  from  the  word  of  God,  however 
detached  phrases  may  be  adduced  and  distorted  in 
its  favour.  t  I  hope  then,  you  will  not  allow  this 
mass  of  error,  nor  any  other  misrepresentations  of 
the  christian  doctrine,  to  retard  your  reception  of 
the  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  in  which  the  riches  of 
divine  grace  are  inseparable  from  the  moral  re- 
covery and  final  perfection  of  our  nature."9 

"  But  you  must  confess,  sir/9  replied  Howard, 
"  that  these  discordant  views  of  christian  doctrine, 
so  positively  maintained  by  different  parties,  are 
very  perplexing  to  a  serious  inquirer  after  truth. 
I  am  sometimes  ready  to  relinquish  the  subject  hi 
despair,  though  my*  better  judgment  tells  me  that 
other  men's  errors  will  be  no  excuse  for  my  unbe- 
lief. I  am  willing  to  receive  Christianity  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  and  hot  from  the  ffclKble 
representations  of  its  present  teachers.  And 
though  I  would  wish  to  hear  every  preacher  with 
candour  and  respect,  yet  I  am  strongly  reminded 
of  that  caution,  'Take  heed  how  ye  hear;  take 
heed  what  ye  hear ;  and  why  even  of  yourselves, 
judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?" 

"  You  will  do  well  to  act  upon  these  principles, 
Howard/'  said  Mr.  Glenville;  "  and  from  my  own 
experience,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  be 
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favourable.  Bat  with  respect  to  sectarian  pecu- 
liarities it  is  needless  to,  perplex  .  your  mind- 
There  are  three  kinds  qf  errors  to  be  avoided,  and 
systematically  opposed,.  The  fi*st,.by  human  ad- 
ditions and  cumbrous  rites,  aver  shade*  the  beauty 
and  represses  the  moral  strength  of  Christianity, 
like  David  when  he, was  clothed,  in  Saul's  armour, 
and  unfit  to  meet,  the  Philistine,  The  second, 
preserves  its!  exterior  fotm  and.stmplicity;  but,  by 
regasaog  or  explaining  away  its  essentialpxtnciples, 
impairs  its  vital  and  /quickening  influence,  till  it 
becomes  a  mere. cold  inanimate  system  of  morals. 
The  third,  abuses. and.  perverts  its  doctrine  to,  the 
destruction  of  its  moral  power,  till  it  resembles 
thet  lethargy  of  a  bloated  epicure,  which  exhibits 
marks  of  a  fatal  gangrene,  and  will  soon  become 
a  disgusting,  mass  of  putridity  and. death..  If 
these  extremes  are  strenuously  opposed,  all  inter- 
mediate opinions,  though  chargeable  with  shades 
of  erjor, .  may  consist  with  christian  charity  and 
co-operation.  And  though  we  cannot  but  lamfeav 
the  separations  which  prevail  among  christians, 
yet  I  believe  our  charity  and  co-operation, .  even 
within  these,  limits,  will  embrace  the  great  body  of 
the  christian  chujreh,  the  sound  and  healthful  part 
of  all  denominations.  Beyond  this;  ,wln\t  need 
we  more?" 
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Howard  acquired  in  these  sentiments,  and  felt 
his  mind  relieved  from  the  doubt*  previously  ex* 
sited.  He  had,  soon  afterwards,  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  religious 
world,  and  the  most  approved  mode  of  preaching. 
In  the  evening,  they  attended  a  minister  whose 
doctrine  and  spirit  fully  justified  Mr.  Gleaville's 
concluding  remarks.  There  they  had  the  pleasure 
to  hen*  evangelical  doctrine,  cisthed  in  simple  and 
perspicuous  phraseology,  explained  and  enforced 
by  easy  illustrations  and  a  train  of  clear  and 
cogent  arguments,  and  delivered  with  unaffected 
simplicity  and  manly  grace.  Like  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  true  eloquence  ancient  and  modern,  Jds 
manner  Has  equally  remote  from  the  frigid  >  for* 
malfty  and  elegant  precision  of  a  dull  inanimate 
lecturer,  and  the  orude  incoherent  rhapsodies  of 
an  ignorant  and  boisterous  declaimer. 

The  subject  of  the  preacher's  discourse  was,  the 
suitableness  of  the*  gospel  toman's  moral- neees* 
cities,  viewed  as  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origim 
He  considered  man  as  the  subject  of  ignorance, 
guilt,  moral  imbecility,  and  suffering;  for  which 
wo  systems  of  philosophy  have  yet  found  adequate 
relief.  But  Christianity  etfnteitis  a  provision  of 
knowledge,  for -our  ignorance;  of  pssdon,  for  our 
guilt;  of  divine  assistance,  for  our  weakness-,  and 
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the  prospect  of  eternal  life,  to  relieve  oar  sorrows, 
and  support  as  in  the  view  of  death.  These  senti- 
ments he  explained  and  established  with  great 
perspicuity  and  effect.  And  then,  toward  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  he  addressed  those  whose  minds 
had  been  perplexed  by  the  objections  of  modern 
sceptics.  Me  would  not  then  call  their  attention 
to  the  direct  and  historical  evidences  of  the  chris- 
tian doctrine,  but  entreat  them  simply  to  consider 
its  adaptation  to  themselves  as  accountable  and 
immortal  beings,  and  the  claim  at  had.  to  a  most 
cordial  reception*  If:  tiieffrtd  in  this  light,  they 
would  see  the  futility  off  all  educations,  asd  ea* 
brace -the  >  gospel  witb  transport  its  the  sure  ward 
of  God, 

Howard  UtteDed  to  the  preacher  with' deep  in* 
teres*,  and  retured  frato  the*  service  mirth  gratified 
with  the  discourse,  ft  in  sorae»  Measure  rclieflred 
Mm.  from  the  harden  ef  deqpondiug  thoughts,  and 
restored  him  togteatet  cheerfalnass.  fie  began 
to  think*  mere  fovanraMjr  of  the  christian  worM» 
and  to -enjoy  more -pleeskwre  in  aotiety*  Having 
spent  the  time  alkrtted  fori  tbek'erftuuraion,  Mr* 
Olenville  andifaia  sour  returned  from  Devonshire 
by  a  different  route;  and  upon  their  arrhril  at  the 
t  Lodge,  Horwasd  received  fwwnr his  friend  Mortimer^ 
the  letters  contained  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


!  Surry,  August  30. 

My  dear  Glenviile, 
•   >     *  I  will  now  endeavour  to  fulfil 

my  promise  of  writing  to  you,  though  I  fear  the 
contents  will  be  less  deserving  your  perusal  than  I 
could  wish.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  pleasure 
to  learn  that  my  convalescence  has  been  improving 
since  I  left  London;  and  that  I  now  find  myself 
much  recovered  both  in  health  and  spirits.  I  still 
feel  considerable  debility,  and  am  fearful  my  consti- 
tution has  been  seriously  impaired.  But  I  hope 
time  and  a  proper  regimen,  with  the  favour  of 
Divine  Providence,  will  restore  its  vigour,  and 
prepare  me  for  an  active  and  useful  life. 

The  friendship  which  has  subsisted  between  us 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  important  effects 
resulting  from  it,  induce  me  to  communicate  to 
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you  a  full  disclosure  of  my  past  history  and  toy 
present  thoughts.  Indeed,  you  have  a  just  claim 
upon  me  to  do  so.  If  I  know  any  thing  in  the 
least  calculated  to  promote  your  benefit,  I  am 
bound  by  the  strongest  obligations,  by  the  ties  oP 
friendship  and  thfe  requirements  of  religion,  to 
make  it  known.  The  injnry  you  have  received 
from  my  acquaintance,  demands  all  the  reparation' 
in  my  powert«  *  And  if  any  thing  in  the  course  of 
my  experience  should  be  the  means  of  reviving 
your  early  sentiments,  and  restoring  your,  faith  in 
the  gospel  to  its  fotmer  strength,  it  would  afford 
me  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  render  the  mat. 
rqorjJ  of  past  events  less  painful.  I  am,  therefore* 
induced  to  lay  before  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  my 
history  before  the  commencement  of  our  acquaint* 
^nce,  whence  you  will  more  easily  appreciate  the, 
change  of  views  and  feelings  I  haye  recently, 
experienced.       .    «  > 

Whqn  yon  first  perceived  the  effect  of  my.  late 
disaster,  and  expressed  your  surprise  at  my  agita- 
tion and  alarm,  I  suspect  ^ou  ascribed  it  to  oi 
partial  derangement  of  intellect,,  or  to  a  certain 
mysterious  dijead  of  death,  often  felt  .by  weak 
minds.  1  But  I  can  assure  you,  Glenville,  neftb$r, 
of  these  was  the  cause,  of  my  distress.    I  do  npt 
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that  awaited  me.    These  ideas  rushed  into  my 
mind  with  overwhelming*  force,  like  a  flood  of 
light.   -All  the  attempts  which  my  pride,  'my  scep- 
ticism, and  the  expected  sarcasms  of  my  compan- 
ions, made  against  them,  were  in  Tain.     Every 
thing  seemed  altered.    The  light  in  which  I  began 
to  view  things  was  wholly  new.     I  was  astonished 
at  myself  and. the  mysterious  change  my  thoughts 
had  experienced.    I  felt  like  a  blind  man  restored 
to  sight,  or  a  person  who  hbd  passed  his  life  in  the 
mines  of  Danentora,  suddenly  raised  io  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  in  some  foreign  country,  amidst 
wide  and  affecting  scenes.    You  might,  therefore, 
well  be.  surprised  at  the  sentiments  I  expressed. 
I  need  not  remind  you,  that  my  father  was 
edueated  for  the.  christian  ministry,  and:  has  now 
for  a  series  of  years  discharged  its  duties  with 
fidelity  and  success. '  Though  he  bias  neither  ac- 
quired Hot  sought  popularity,  jet  he  has  always 
moved  in  a  respectable  sphere,  and  been  highly 
esteemed   within- the  circle  of  his  own  labours. 
And  though  his  talents  as  a  preacher  may  not  be 
of  the  first  order;  yet  I  think  his  public  instructions 
always  indicate  k  well-informed  and  superior  mind. 
Not  hating  undertaken  the  ministry  from  merce- 
nary considerations,  or  merely  as  a  liberal  profession, 
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bat  from  the  nobler  motives  of  a  christian  advo- 
cate, it  has  evidently  been  his  study  and  delight  to 
perform  its  functions  in  the  most  honourable  and 
efficient  manner;  He  ha$*  therefore,  laboured  with 
unwearied  assiduity  for  the  improvement  of  his 
flock.  And  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
have  made  but  little  use  of  bis  example,  and  ad- 
vice, yet  all  will  acknowledge  the  value  of  his 
instructions,  and  bis  affectionate  concern  for  their 
happiness. 

Conducting  his  public  services  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, you  will  not  suppose,  Glenville,  that  my 
father  could  be  inattentive  to  the  private  duties, 
or  less  concerned  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  bis 
own  family.  He  was,  indeed,  anxious  that,  the 
principles  recommended  in  his  discourses,  should 
be  sq. exemplified  in  himself  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  as  to  afford  the  people  an  evidence  of 
their  efficacy,  and  a  living  example  of  domestic 
piety  and  affection,  which  they  might  safely  follow. 
It  was  bis  endeavour  to  adopt  a  course  of  family 
discipline  by  which  the  common  duties  of  life 
might  be  performed,  and  its  social  affections  cher- 
ished, under  the  mild  but  sacred,  authority  of 
religion.  There  was  nothing  like  severity  in  his 
conduct;  nor  had  any  of  his  children  reason  to 
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complain  that  the  reins  of  parental  authority  were 
held  too  tight.  He  was  rather  kind  and  indulgent, 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  even  to  excess.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wisely  imposed  a  salutary  restraint 
upon  our  wills,  hoping  to  check  the  impulse  of 
passion,  direct  the  choice  of  our  companions,  and 
render  our  amusements  and  pleasures  consistent 
with  thd  duties  of  religion,  and  the  formation  of 
prbper  habits.  And  certainly  we  have  no  reason 
to  regret  any  of  his  injunctions,  though  we  might 
then,  perhaps,  think  them  unnecessary  or  severe. 
Our  Sundays  in  particular,  were  religiously 
employed.  We  attended  divine  service  both  parts 
of  the  day,  and  were  afterwards  required  to  give 
an  account  of  what  we  had  heard.  The  intervals 
were  likewise  occupied  in  an  easy  course  of  cate- 
chetical instruction,  designed  to  store  the  mind 
with  scripture  knowledge,  and  give  us  a  genera! 
view  of  its  evidences  and  doctrines.  But  there 
was  nothing  burdensome  or  gloomy  in  these  en- 
gagements. It  was  my  father's  wish  that  religion 
should  always  be  exhibited  in  a  cheerful  aspect, 
so  as  to  make  her  most  solemn  duties  pleasing.  In 
short,  whether  he  directed  our  attention  to  learning 
or*  religion,  he  was  anxious  that  we  should  act  well 
of  our  own  accord,  and  not  from  the  mere  influ- 
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etice  of  authority  or  fear.  We  had  no  cause  to 
find  fault  with  his  orders,  though  the  levity  and 
waywardness  of  childhood  too  often  indisposed' us 
to  make  a  right  use  of  them. 

In  these  efforts  of  parental  wisdom  and  affection, 
my  beloved  mother,  now  receiving  her  reward  in 
glory,  very  largely  shared.  She  not  only  approved 
and  seconded  my  father's  plans,  but  employed  the 
tenderest  and  most  efficient  means  for  our  improve- 
ment. I  now  love  to  remember  the  wisdom  and 
gentleness  with  which  she  instructed  us  on  a  Sab- 
bath evening,  reproved  us  for  our  faults,  urged  us 
to  remember  our  father's  excellent  advice,  and 
offered  many  fervent  prayers  for  our  welfare.  It 
was  impossible  to  help  loving  her,  though,  alas ! 
we  were  so  inconstant  in  shewing  it.  I  distinctly 
recollect  the  deep  impressions  her  kind  expostula- 
tions sometimes  made  upon  me,  and  the  resolutions 
I  formed,  in  consequence,  to  "  honour  and  obey  my 
parents  in  all  things  in  the  Lord."  If  then  the 
ties  of  nature  entitled  them  to  gratitude  and  love, 
how  unspeakably  were  those  claims  heightened  by 
the  excellence  of  their  character,  and  their  un- 
wearied exertions  for  our  good! 

But  notwithstanding  these  early  advantages  and 
resolves,  I  must  confess  that  my  behaviour,  even 
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in  childhpod,  was  sometimes  very  undqtifuL.  My 
propensities  soon  became. headstrong  and  impetu- 
ous and  often  betrayed  me  into  mischief.  Pas- 
sionate and  self-willed,  I  frequently  transgressed 
what  I  knew  to  be  the  bounds  of  duty ;  and  by  a 
variety  of  delinquencies  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  my  parents,  and  deserted  correction.  These 
faults  were  likewise  sometimes  aggravated  by  sul- 
leune^s  of  temper,  or  gusts  of  resentment,  which, 
no  doubt,  caused  them  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a 
tear,  I  can  now  imagine  what  secret  unexpressed 
and  inexpressible  anguish  sometimes  rent  their 
ff£j£ng$4  when,  tfrey  {gsrceived  these  early  indica- 
tions of  a  depraved  heart,  and  began  to  picture  to 
their  fears  itsrempte  consequenpes.  Alas  I  how 
many  secret  pangs  pierced  the  heart,  of  my  beloved 
mother,  while  I  was  following  the  impulse  of  a 
wayward  temper,  with  all  the  levity  and  froU$- 
sornenegs  of  boyhood !  How  many,  actions,  looks, 
and  words,  which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  of 
which  I  thought  nothing  at  the  tiipe,  wojip4&d  the 
tenderness,  of  her  feelings,  and  became  accessary  to 
the  disease  which  preyed  upon  the  delicagy  o/  hor 
constitution,  and  brought,  hpr  prematurely  to  the 
grave !  What  then  would  she  have  felt,  had  hpr 
life  been  spared  to  hear  the  reports  of  my  late 
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conduct  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  have 
pter6ed  like  a  dagger  through  her  bosom !  Alas ! 
how  little  do  children  think  of  the  effects  of  their 
disobedience,  and  the  dark  catalogue  of  crimes 
they  wffl  have  to  answer  for,  in  bringing  their  fond 
parents  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb ! 

Sometimes  t  felt  the  force  of  this  sentiment,  and 
a  Seasonable  admonition  made  its  way  to  the  heart. 
My  conscience  sharply  reproved  me,  and  I  became 
Unhappy.  For  a  few  weeks  together,  at  different 
intervals,  I  felt  the  force  of  religious  impressions, 
and  promised  to  aniend  my  conduct,  and  govern 
toy  passions.  This  Was  the  case  when  sickness 
ttnd'  death  happened  in  the  family,  or  among  the 
young  people  of  our  acquaintance,  which  my  father 
carefully  improved.  My  mother's  illness  and  die- 
cease  especially  enforced  these  Sentiments,  and  led 
me  to  form  many  pious  resolves.  '  ¥or  though  I 
was  scarcely  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  irrepa- 
rable loss  of  so  kind  a  mother,  yet  toy  grief  oh  her 
account  Was  sincere  and  ardent.  Her  conversa- 
tion towards  the  close,  and  the  affecting  manner  in 
which  she  embraced  and  admonished  us  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  view  of  death,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  whole  family,  and,  for  a  while, 
checked  the  levity  and  pefrverseftess  df  my  dispo- 
sition. 
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But  in  a  few  months  these  impressions  wore  pff, 
and  my  temper  became  more  wayward  and  trou- 
blesome. And  though  I  pursued  my  studies  with 
some  diligence,  so  as  to  secure  a  share  in  my  father's 
approbation,  I  was  nevertheless  guilty  of  many 
faults,  and  made  far  less  improvement  than  my 
advantages  required.  Sometimes  I  began  to  feel 
the  irkaomeness  of  restraint,  and  maintained  the 
appearance  of  good  behaviour  and  a  reverence  for 
religion,  more  from  custom  and  authority  than  from 
ohoice. 

After. my  removal  to  the  metropolis,  this  pro 
pensity  increased.     I  seemed  to  be  emancipated 
from  control,  and  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own 
inclinations  only.    For  some  time*  I  abstained  from 
any  thing  positively  vicious,   and  observed  the 
Sabbath  with  considerable  regularity  and  strictness* 
In  the  choice  of  my  companions  likewise,  the  em- 
ployment of  time,  and  my  general  conduct*  I  was 
not  wholly  unmindful  of  my  father's  excellent  ad- 
vice.   But  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  different 
course. 

Unhappily,  the  family  in  which  I  resided,  were 
far  from  evincing  a  due  sense  of  religion.  Though 
respectable,  and  even  moral  and  virtuous,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms,  they  made  no 
pretensions  to  piety,  considered  as  a  personal  and 
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experimental  principle;  and  were  of  course  ill- 
qualified  to  recommend  it  to  others.  Their  mode 
.of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  lax  and  unprofitable, 
including  merely  a  formal  attendance  upon  the 
morning  service ;  while  the  yoting.people  intrasted 
to  their  charge,  were  at  liberty  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day.  as  they  thought  proper.  The  manner  in 
which  I  observed  it  myself,  was  pronounced  gloomy 
and  fanatical ;  insomuch  that  my  methodism,  as  it 
.was  termed,  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  among 
the  young  men  of  my  acquaintance.  In  a  country 
place,  they  said,  these  rigid  customs  might  be 
very  proper.  But  in  Town,  they  were  relieved  from 
such  restraint*  Nobody  concerned  himself  about 
the  religion  of  his  neighbours;  and  they  might 
safely  enjoy  a  little  Sunday  recreation  without  cen- 
sure. If,  like  good  christians,  they  attended 
ohurch9 .  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon  in  the 
meriting,  they  might  surely  be  allowed  the  after- 
noon for  company  and  diversion.  Besides,  they 
©aid/ the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  occupation, 
and  a  city  residence,  obliged  them  to  spend  the 
Sunday  as  a  time  of  relaxation  for  the  benefit  of 
their,  health,  which  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to 
take  eare  of,  as  it  was  to  read  their  bibles,  or  go  to 
church. 
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At  first  I  laughed  at  the  charge  of  methodism, 
and  was  constrained  by  the  authority  of  conscience, 
to  show  some  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  in  a  few  months,  these  early  principles  sensi- 
bly declined,  and  I  gradually  became  more  lax  in 
the  observance  both  of  its  private  and  public  duties. 
First  the  evening  service,  and  then  the  morning, 
was  relinquished,  to  accompany  a  few  friends  into 
the  country,  or  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  excursion  on 
the  Thames.  And  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  these 
Sunday  pleasures,  I  at  length  became  as  disinclined 
to  its  solemnities,  as  any  of  my  companions. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  you  will  naturally  suppose, 
Glenville,  I  itobibed  a  strong  predilection  for  the- 
atrical amusements,  to  which, 'during  the  season, 
several  evenings  in  a  week  were  devoted.  The 
scenic  representations,  the  music,  the  talents  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  performers,  the  fascinating 
appearance  of  the  assembly,  the  free  expression  of 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  enthusiasm  often  ex* 
cited  by  a  favourite  actor  or  a  popular  drama, 
silenced  every  objection,  and  completely  won  my 
affections  to  the  stage.  The  acknowledged  ten- 
dency of  some  plays  to  ridicule  certain  fashionable 
vices,  to  cherish  liberal  and  exalted  sentiments,  and 
to  inspire  the  public  with  a  just  detestation  of 
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tyranny  and  fraud,  furnished  me  with  something 
like  a  defence  of  its  exhibitions  in  general,  suffi- 
cient, a*  I  imagined,  to  refute  the  objections  of  my 
friends,  fend  justify  my  inordinate  attachment  to  its 
recreations. 

These  resorts  materially  modified  my  taste  for 
reading,  and  the  general  state  of  my  affections.  I 
now  turned  irith  disgtist  from  works  of  a  religions 
and  philosophic  character,  fend  was  pleased  only 
with  the  lighter  species  of  eonfyosition,  in  which 
fancy  and  passion  are  gratified  at  the  fexpence  of 
reason.  These  I  perused  with  extreme  avidity. 
The  more  fomantto  and  impassioned,  the  more  I 
was  gratified.  My  imagination  was  often  pic- 
turing to  itself  the  transcendent  delights  and  ex- 
traordinary adventures  of  a  rbmahtic  life,  till  the 
common  routine  of  things  became  disgusting. 

You  will  easily  conceive,  my  dear  Howard,  that 
this  excitement  of  the  passions,  left  me  an  easy 
prey  to  the  influence  of  loose  company,  and  the 
pursuit  of  unhallowed  pleasures.  The  moral  dan- 
gers of  the  metropolis,  wbfcfcf  all  centre  within  the 
precincts  of  the  theatre,  found  me  too  susceptible 
of  their  impressions,  to  offer  any  effectual  resist- 
ance. The  confrpatfions  who  had  first  induced  me 
to  profafae  the  Sabbath,  and  exchange  the  pleasures 
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of  religion  for  those  of  dissipation,  soon  drew  me 
into  courses  still  more  .exceptionable.  So  that 
from  being  led,  I  at  length  became  the  leader  of 
their  pursuits,  and  the  most  forward  to  devise  and 
execute  schemes  of  dissipation  and  vanity,  over 
which  a  veil  most  be  drawn. 

But  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  assigned 
myself,  and  must  therefore  close  this  letter*  I 
will  try,  however,  to  give  you  the  sequel  of  my 
history  in  a  day  or  two,  and  mean  while,  with  the 
warmest  affection, 

I  am,  dear  Glenville, 
Yours  unchangeably, 
C.  Mortimer. 

Mortimer's  second  Letter. 

My  dear  Friend. 

In  my  former  letter  I  gave 
you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  delinquency  in  the  me- 
tropolis. But  in  pursuing  those  courses  of  folly 
and  dissipation,  my  conscience  was  at  first  very 
troublesome.  The  sentiments  taught  me  in  early 
life,  the  habits  of  religion  I  had  formed,  the  remem- 
brance of  my  former  resolutions,  and  the  image  of 
my  parents'  piety  and  affection,  followed  me  in 
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all  my  wanderings,  haunted  me  like  spectres  in 
aoUtode,  and  intruded  themselves  into  the  gayest 
eit ales.  Secret  convictions,  and  transient  remorse, 
often  stole  in  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  pleasure, 
raised  the  blush  of  shame,  and,  like  the  dagger  that 
alarmed  Damocles,  or  the  hand-writing  that  terri- 
fied Befehaszar,  divested  my  enjoyments  of.  every 
charm,  and  made  me  the .  victim  of  real  misery. 
The  forced  smile,  the  festive  song,  and  the  unre* 
strained  mirth  of  my  associates,  ill-concealed  the 
sting  of  conscience,  and  the  dark  cloud  that 
brooded  on  the  mind. 

After  enduring  tbeie  reproaches  for  some  time, 
and  making  many  fruitless  attempts  to  overcome 
them,  I  at  last  began  to  accuse  myself  of  imbecility 
and  superstition,  ia  being  alarmed  by  motives 
to  which  my  companions  appeared  insensible. 
Thought  I  to  myself,  "how  many  persons  of 
greater  age  and  experience  than  I,  not  only  pur- 
sue these,  very  pleasures  without  any  consciousness 
of  guilt,  but  even,  laugh  at  the  terrors  of  con- 
science as  the  effects  of  a  superstitious  education. 
And  after  all,  perhaps,  there  is  no  reality  in  reli- 
gion^ nor  any  just  reason  why  I  should  suffer 
myself  to  be  distressed  by  opinions  which  may  be 
nothing    better   than  groundless  prejudices.    I 
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should  lifce  to  see  what  the  advocates  of  deism 
have  written  on  the  subject.  Though  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  them  as  enemies  of  the 
truth,  whose  sentiments  are  morally  pernicious, 
they  may,  nevertheless,  perhaps  be  right,  and 
intend  merely  to^eseue  the  mind  from  the  bond* 
age  of  superstition  and  priestcraft  I  mast  at  ail 
events  get  rid  of  these  inward  tormentors,  or  re- 
linquish the  courses  I  hare  lately  chosen." 

'With  these  impressions  I  began  to  read  the 
works  of  Hume,  BoJingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  other 
celebrated  deists,  including  Pdtnefe  Age  of  Reason, 
and  other  popular  productions  of  that  bold  and 
plausible  sophist*  I  soon  became  a  convert  to 
their  opinions*  Their  reasoning*  against  cbristi* 
awity  'appeared  unanswerable.  Their  theories  of 
morality  and  Tetigion  appeared  rational  and  easy. 
Vice  and  virtue,  moral  obligation;  the  sanctions  of 
religion,  and  the  world  to  come,  how  ■  assumed  a 
different  aspect .  And  considering  the  uncertainty 
in  which  a  fottfre  state  was  •  in vobredV  it  appeared 
foWy  to  aubdae  the  propensities  of  nature,  or  deny 
oneself  the  pleasures  of  time,  so  amply  provided  in 
the  pretent  life,  under  a  vain  idea  of  preparing  for 
some  state  hereafter  which  may  never  come. 
Bat  though  these  nations  enabled  me  to  pursue 
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a  coarse  of  irreligion  and  self-indulgence  without 
remorse,  I  toon  grew  weary  of  their  enjoyment. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  schemes  of  pleasure  we  pro- 
jected, answered  my  expectations ;  and  every  new 
enjoyment,  after  a  abort  trial,  ended  in  stitiety  and 
disgust.  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  mjsejf  and  all 
about  me,  and  after  some  of  the  m6st  expensive 
gratifications  had  been  resorted  to,  I  returned  to 
my  apartments  convinced  of  their  inanity,  and 
overwhelmed  with  vexation  and  disgust.  Same 
of  the  writings  just  referred  to,  moreover,  had 
given  a  more  philosophic  tarn  to  my  way  of 
thinking;  and  I  began  to  feel  some  relish  for 
pleasures  of  a  more  .refined  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter. This  naturally  drew  me  from  the  grosser 
dissipations  I  had  before  sought,  and  tod  me  to  try 
other  sources  of  satisfaction. 

With  this  design  I  persuaded  several  young  men 
of  my  acquaintance  to  form  a  club  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  theological  atkd  philosophic  questions.  To 
this  I  was  impelled  by  motive*  of  ambition,  and  a 
wish  to  cultivate  the  talent  of  public  speaking. 
Having  early  acquired  tome  fluency  of  speech,  I  ex- 
pected great  applause,  tedrstpposed  the  party  would 
regard  me  with  becoming  deferebce  as  their  leader. 
The  plan  fully  answered  my  wishes.    My  vanity 
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was  >  gratified.  I  expressed  myself  en  all  the 
tepics  discussed,  with  all  the  boldness  and  dogma- 
tism of  a  modern  freethinker/  and  gained  many 
convert*  to  my  opinions*  Our. meetings  became 
a  favourite  retort,  and  Tor  some  time  afforded  me 
no  little  gratification  and  employment. 

In  thia  state,  I  first  enjoyed  the  {Measure  of  yoor 
acquaintance,  and  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
bring  you  over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The 
course  we  pursued  after  that  period,  the  influence 
of  our  meetings  on  your  own  mind,  and  the 
circumstances  which  occasioned  my  late  disaster, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate.  They  are  al- 
ready known  too  well  to  you,  my  friend ;  and  1 
fear,  you  will  long  have  cause  to  regret  their  para- 
lyzing effect  on  your  virtue  and  happiness. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  my  past  history,  you 
will  not  wonder  at  the  depth  of  my  distress,  and 
the  terms  of  self-reproach  in  which  1  expressed 
myself.  When  the  memory  of  these  things  came 
fresh  before  me,  accompanied  with  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  of  that  religion  which  I  had 
scorned,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  would  gladly  have  found  a  refuge  in  annihila- 
tion, were  it  only  to  escape  the  upbraidings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  the  humiliating  view  of  my 
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own  ruin*  But  the  danger  into  which  an  act  of 
criminal  temerity  had  plunged  me,  has  been  merci- 
ful); overruled*  God,  "who  brings-,  good  oat  of 
evil,,  and  light  out  of  darkness,  who  causes  the 
W.rath  of  man  to  praise  him,  while  the  remainder 
of  wrath  his  arm  restrains,"  has  made:. the  pennl 
effects  of  my  own  folly  the  means  of  bringing*  me 
to  reflection,  and  producing  a  change  of  views  and 
cooduct,  which .  I  trust  will  continue  for  ever. 
The  danger  is  past;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  relin- 
quish the  moral  impression.  Every  day  since  I 
saw  you,  has  confirmed  the  sentiments  then  ex* 
pressed;  and  I  now  hope  my  future  life  will 
evince  the  sincerity  of  my  faith,  and  make  some 
atonement  to  society  for  past  injuries. 

During  my  recovery,  I  have  read  the  scriptures 
through  with  close  attention ;  and,  with  humble 
dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  truth,  have  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  their  authenticity  and  import, 
I  have  likewise  read  several  valuable  works  on  the 
deistical  controversy,  which  have  greatly  assisted 
my  inquiries,  and  enabled  me  to  form  a  more  ade- 
quate and  decided  judgment  respecting  it.  During 
this  course,  I  have  found  a  free  and  candid  dis- 
cussion of  various  questions  with  my  father,  of 
great  service.    Objections,  which  still  lingered  in 
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my  imagination,  and  difficulties,  which  at  first 
appeared  formidable,  gradually  gave  place  to  cor- 
rect views  and  the  light  of  evidence*  My  own 
heart  has  been  vanquished  by  the  force  of  truth, 
.and  I  now  confess  myself  her  willing  captive- 
The  sophistic  reasoning  once  employed  against 
Christianity,  now  appears  altogether  untenable; 
and  compared  with  the  body  6f  proof  in  its  favour, 
weighs  not  a 'feather  in  the  scale.  I  da  not  pre- 
tend that  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  is  confirmed 
by  that  degree  of  evidence  Which  precludes  reason- 
able doubt,  and  may  b£:called  absolute  dcttnonstra- 
tion.  But  it  rises  to  a  high  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty, and  includes  all  the  proof  we  can  reasonably 
require.  Its  difficulties  vanish,  in  comparison  with 
those  whfcb  surround  the  most  approved  system  of 
its  adversaries.  Thfe  more  I  examine  its  facts, 
the  more  luminous  and  convincing  they  become. 
And  whHe  its  external  evidences  produce  convic- 
tion, its  intrinsic  ones  carry  that  conviction  With 
irresistible  power  to  the  heart. 

At  the  safae  time  I  dm  happjr  to  say,  the  des- 
pondent feelings  which  at  first  distressed  me,  have 
subsided,  and  I  now  begin  to  enjoy  the  composure 
and  hope  of  a  christian.  Thbugh  I  must  still  la- 
ment and  rebrobate  my  infidelity  and  bad  conduct, 
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yet  1  have  found  a  refuge  from  remorse  and  des- 
pair, in  the  boundless  extent  of  divine  mercy, 
which  the  gospel  reveals  and  communicates.  Re- 
pentance is  not  the  bitter  draught  it  then  was,  but 
has  mixed  with  it  an  infusion  which  not  only 
soothes  the  spirit,  wounded  by  a  dense  of  sin,  bat 
spreads  over  its  inward  faculties  a  mysterious  se- 
renity and  delight,  which  I  have  no  terms'  to  de- 
scribe. Even  the  tears  of  penitence  falling  from 
the  eye  of  faith,  are  sweetly  mingled  with  "  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and 
a  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

Bat  my  friend  will  (tetters  ask  me,  how  and 
upon  what  principle,  I  have  come  to  the  enjoyment 
of  so  cheering  a  state  of  mind  I  1  need  not  tell 
yon  how  anxious  my  bonouired  parent  has  always 
been  to  calm  my  anxieties,  and  encourage  me  to 
rest  in  the  promise  of 'divine  favour.  Observing 
the  gloom  and  despondency  that  still  preyed  upon 
my  spirits,  he  urged  me  to  state  my  reason  for  in- 
dulging them.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  we  Were  under  a 
legal  dispensation,  if  God  dealt'  with  us'  upon  the 
strict  principles  of  justice,  and  we  could  be  ac- 
cepted only  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience  to 
the  law ;  your  condition  would  indeed  be  hopeless. 
But  it  would  not  be  singular;  the  danger  would 
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of  all  acceptation,  that  Jestis  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief.  If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  month  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thitte  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  he  saved. 
The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come ;  and  let  him 
that  is  athirsti  come ;  And  whosoever  will,  let  him 
come,  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.' " 

"I  acknowledge/'  said  I,  "that  I  have  often 
rend  these  and  similar  teats  *ith  great  eneouirage- 
raent.  Nothing  can  be  ttore  wmMag  to  afc 
anxious  mind,  than  the  terms  in  irfcieh  they  de- 
scribe the  favour  of  God  and  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.  But  t  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying these  promises  to  myself.  Having  denied 
and  opposed  the  gospel,  after  receiving  the  benefit 
of  a  christian  education,  am  1  not  left  without  hope, 
to  the  final  perdition  of  apostates  ?" 

"Be  assured!  my  dear  Charles/9  replied  he, 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  netr  testament  to  justify 
this  exception.  The  terms  id  which  it  invites  all 
men  to  repent  and  believe  as  the  means  of  divine 
favour,  include  every  case  in  Which  repentance 
and  faith  are  possible.  If  then  you  have  seen  your 
errors,  and  renounced  them;  if  you  have  been 
convinced  of  sin,  and  have  forsaken  it ;  you  may 
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be  assumed  pf  fejgfotMMk  If  you  believe  the 
divine  tetjtiinany,  *ad  submit  to  the  terms .'of  the 
new*  covenant,,  yon  my  enjoy  tfee  peace,  of  mind 
which  }t  ajfaxfein,  th^life,  a^dbopeln  its  promises 
for-life  eternal*  %  beUerof  <  the  gospel  with  a 
pecsonal  and  saving  feitb,  we  are  reconciled  to 
Gpd  through  that  median**  and  upon  these  con- 
ditions, wbich .  it  has  pie***)  bim  in  the  wis- 
dom of  his  providence  to  appoint.  Therefore, 
being  justified  by  ff&h,  we  ha w  peeM.  with  God 
through  qur  Xoq),  J»W  CfcffiM,  anjlrejoieein  hope 
of  the  glosy  of  God." 

"This  view- of  the  subject,"  I  replied,  u  is  very 
consoling. '.  It  is  suitable  to  my  fbelings,  and  en- 
courages toe  to  hope,  If  this,  be  true,  I  may  yet 
enjoy  thftt  happiness  which  my  fears  told  me  I  had 
lostfbn  ever," 

"  Q/  this  I  hare  no  doubt/'  answered  he. 
'*  It  i$  the  only  gfcouud  of.  my  own  confidence  in 
the.  fayopit  of  a  holy  God.  I  have  always,  viewed 
tbe  gospel  in.  this  light*  and  the  experience  of  my 
public  life  bait  often  ratified  its  troth  and  its  suf- 
ficiency^ But  I  would/  have  you  read  and  judge 
fprywself;  an<JL  you.  will  soon  find  the  satisfaction 
wh^ch  n)anj;  seek  but  few  enjoy." 

fy.  these  Md  similar  conversations,  confirmed 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

In  perusing  the  confession*  of  his  friend  Mor- 
timer, which  brought  many  painful  things  to  his 
remembrance,  GlenvUle  was  sensibly  affected. 
He  felt  more  forcibly  the  folly  and  danger  of  in- 
fidel opinions,  and  pursued  his  inquiries  after 
truth,  with  a  mind  more  susceptible  of  its  impres- 
sions. Deeply  conscious  of  his  enprs,  he  was 
anxious  to  use  hU  reason  with  modesty  and 
caution.  Divesting  himself  as.  far  as  possible  of 
prejudice,  he  wished  to  enter  into  the  school  of 
Christ,  not  to  .dictate  or  dispute,  but  to  receive 
the  truth  with  the  simplicity  and  teachableness  of 
a  child.. 

At  the  -same  time,  many  objections  still  lingered 
in  his  thoughts,  which  held  his  judgment  in  sus- 
dense,  and  checked  the  precipitancy  of  his  de- 
cisions. He  recovered  the  steps  from  which  he 
had  fallen,  by  a  continual  conflict  with  himself 
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and  the  ascendancy  of  truth  was  the  result  of  its 
own  victories.  He  admitted  no  principle  till  its 
claims  were  indubitably  confirmed.  And  though 
he  was  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  true  disciple,  yet  he  withheld  that  con- 
fidence till  the  seal  of  its  authority  was  evident  to 
his  understanding. 

With  these  feelings  be  pursued  his  inquiries  for 
several  weeks  with  great  avidity.  He  went  through 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  on  the  deistical 
controversy,  and  examined  the  different  questions 
in  dispute  with,  all  the  patience  and  accuracy  in 
his  power.  Having  read  the  scriptures  with  close 
attention,  and  considered  the  design  and  argu- 
ment of  each  book  separately,  and  the  references 
made  from  one  to  another,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine their  antiquity,  the  history  of  their  publica- 
tion, and  the  series  of  facts  which  trace  them  to 
their  respective  authors,  and  establish  their 
genuineness  and  credibility.  By  this  process  be 
perceived  that  the.  main  facts  of  the  old  testament, 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
.neighbouring  states,  were  attested  by  the  most 
approved  writers  of  antiquity,  and  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  sober-minded  men  as  historic  truths. 
From  Lardner's  voluminous  works  on  the  Credi- 

VOL.  II.  e 
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bility  of  the  Gospel;  History*,  and  his  Collection  of 
Jewish  and:  Heathen  iTestfatanies,  with  other  books 
of  the  same  class*  he:  was  more  than  satisfied  that 
no  credible  account  eaiL  be  given*  of  the  origin-  of 
Christianity,  different,  from,  the  one  contained'  in 
the  new-  testament;  From  the.  writings,  of  Locke, 
Newton,  Hartley,  Leland,  and  other  more  recent 
defenders  of  the  christian  doctrine,  he  saw  that  the 
theory  of  the  christian,  faith  aa  a  divine  system,  is 
no  leas*  rational  and  sublime,  than  its  facts  and 
evidences  are  extraordinary  and  supernatural. 
The  longer  he  pursued  his  inquiry,. the  more  lumin~ 
ous  and  convincing  its*  external  proofs  became ; 
while  its  internal'  ones,  arising  from. its  doctrines, 
its  provisions,  its  moral  precepts  and  holy  sanc- 
tions-, bore  sufficient  marks  of  divine  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  to  justify  the  train  of  miracles  wrought 
in  attestation  of  its-authoritv. 

When  (Srltoville  compared  these  facts  with  the 
false  philosophy  which  had  lately  misled  his  judg- 
ment, the  immovable  stability  of  the  christian  faith 
appealed  no  less  evident  than  the  visionary  form 
and'  groundless  insecurity  of  deism;.  Even  ad- 
mitting the  most  he  used  to  think  and  say  against 
it,  there  remained  in  its  favour,  a  body  of  utrim- 
peaebed' evidence,  a  series  of  unquestionable  facts, 
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which  sufficiently  account  for  the  steady  faith  and 
devoted  attachment  of  the  christian.  By  the 
efforts  of  infidelity ,  the  outworks  of  this  divine 
system  may  be  impaired,  and  the  vain  embellish- 
ments of  its  mistaken  friends  thrown  down.  Bat 
the  citadel  remains  entire.  Its  strength  has  not 
been  shaken,  nor  its  beauty  effaced  by  the  attack. 
And  while  its  adversaries  exhaust  their  weapons, 
and  indulge  in  visionary  triumphs,  the  christian 
advocate  can  look  down  upon  their  assaults  with  a 
smile  of  pity,  assured  that  the  fortress  of  truth  will 
be  found  impregnable. 

Glenville  now  perceived  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  Christianity,  are  drawn  from 
insulated  facts  and  expressions,  which  leave  the 
main  arguments  in  its  favour  untouched.  Many 
arise  from  the  antiquity  and  brevity  of  its  records, 
and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  in  which  some  of 
its  circumstances  are  involved.  Some  are  derived 
from  the  manifest  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and 
are  levelled  against  modes  and  opinions  which  have 
no  foundation  in  scripture,  but  are  wholly  hostile 
to  its  authority  or  its  spirit.  Others  result  merely 
from  thfc  favourite  theory  or  philosophic  prejudice 
of  &e  objector,  Which,  perhaps,  upon  close  inspec- 
tion, would  prove  utterly  untenable.    In  short,  the 

e2 
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longer  he  read  the  scriptures  with  a  mind  open  to 
the  force  of  truth,  his  objections  appeared  fewer 
and  less  formidable,  and  the  claims  of  the  gospel 
rose  upon  his  confidence. 

a  In  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  GlenvilJe  con- 
versed freely  with  his  father  and  other  intelligent 
friends,  expressing  his  doubts  and  embarrassments, 
and  listening  with  attention  to  their  replies.  He 
particularly  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Ward ;.  and  in  the  repeated  discussion  of  va- 
rious difficulties,  found  him  no  less  candid  than 
judicious  in  his  modes  of  reasoning. 

"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
he  to  Mr.  Ward,  "  for  your  oral  instructions,  and 
especially  for  the  letters  with  which  you  have 
lately  favoured  me.  I  have  found  them  of  great 
service  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  and  trust  I 
shall  ever  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your 
friendship." 

;"  Nothing,"  replied  Mr..  Ward,  "  could  afford 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
moting  your  happiness.  Deeply  as  I  deplored  your 
late  scepticism,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  exposed 
you,.  I  .indulged  the  most  cheering  hope  of  your 
recovery.  And  I  now  trust  your  inquiries  on  this 
most  interesting  subject,  have  already  brought  you 
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to  a  favourable  result.  It  will  give  me  infinite 
satisfaction  to  know  that  you  have  found  in  the 
gospel  a  safe  resting  place  for  your  hopes." 

"I  wish,  sir,"  answered  Glenville,  "I  could 
now  give  yon  that  assurance.  It  is  the  object  of 
my  earnest  prayer.  I  do  indeed  feel  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  Christianity  is  a  divine  system.  But 
so  many  doubts  and  difficulties  still  hold  my  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  that  I  can  scarcely  say  whether 
1  believe  or  not;  but  am  like  the  poor  man  men- 
tioned by  the  evangelists,  who,  in  an  agony  of 
doabt,  exclaimed,  '  Lord,  I  would  believe  ;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief/  " 

"I  can  fully  sympathize  in  your  perplexities," 
rejoined  Mr.  Ward,  "and  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
yon  in  removing  them.  Tell  me  theri,  candidly, 
what  are  the  difficulties  which  appear  most  for- 
midable, and  from  what  sources  your  chief  doubts 
arise.  It  is  right  to  allow  every  objection  its 
proper  weight,  provided  we  duly  weigh  the  argu- 
ments opposed  to  it." 

"The  objections  to  which  I  allude,"  answered 
Glenville,  "  are  so  numerous,  that  I  scarcely 
know  which  to  bfegin  with.  And  perhaps  you  will 
think  some  of  them  too  futile  and  groundless  to 
deserve  a  reply.     But  your  candour  encourages 
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me  to  proceed.  Allow  me  then  to  mention  first, 
the  circumstance  of  its  gradual  discovery,  which, 
supposing  the  necessity  of  revealed  religion,  seems 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  divine  goodness." 

"  In  what  respect,  sir,  does  this  circumstance 
strike  you  as  particularly  objectionable?"  replied 
Mr.  Ward.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  state  your 
ideas  more  explicitly." 

"  Why,"  answered  he,  "  if  the  native  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  mankind,  render  the  gospel 
necessary  to  their  salvation  during  the  christian 
age,  it  must  have  been  equally  necessary  in  fanner 
ages.  Instead  then  of  being  eomtamnicated  at 
different  periods,  aqd  by  slow  degrees,  insomuch 
that  four  thousand  years  elapsed  before  its  com* 
plete  discovery,  ought  it  not  rather  to  have  been 
communicated  in  the  full  lustre  of  its  evidences  at 
the  beginning  of  time,  that  former  generations 
might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  its  instructions? 
Is  not  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  christian 
revelation  is  said  to  have  been  completed,  therefore, 
a  fact  sufficiently  unreasonable  to  invalidate  its 
claims  ?" 

"  In  answer  to  your  objection,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Mr.  Ward,  "  I  might  say  as  St*  Paul  did  on 
another  occasion,   '  Who  art  thou  that  repliest 
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against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed,  say  unto 
him  that  -farmed  it, -why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  V 
Has  aot  the  sovereign  of  the  universe  a  Tight  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  to  bestow  the 
gifts  of  jris  orauifieaiBoe  in  that  proportion  which 
bis  ovnTOsdem  may  direct?  But  though,  in  the 
absence  of  other  cosaidecations,  k  would  <be  suffi- 
cient to  resolve  a  case  of  this  kind  hrto  the  divine 
sovereignty,  yet  the  feet  in  question  admits  a 
reply  in  whioh  the  "Ways  of  &od  may  the  justified, 
and  tkewiaugeiMots  of  ins  providence  (proved  to 
be  (the  test.  The  gradual  disde*ery  of  drome 
ivutk,  rftmpai^afy  considered,  will,  in  afcy  opinion, 
rather/ronfiim  than  invalidate  the  christian  tfakh, 
aadpvove  the  objection  you  have  founded*  upon  it 
to  he  altogether  untenable  and  fidlaetoua," 

«i  I  *euldfcel  eUiged,  then,  air/'  said  ClenvHle, 
"if  yon  would  have  the  goodness  to  state  more  at 
length,  on  what  ground  yeu  maintain  this  senti* 
nMait,  and  by  what  train  ef  argument  you  think  it 
defensible." 

"Why,"  answered  Mr.  Ward,  "it  is  obviously 
eonsisteirt  with  the  analogy  of  divine  operations  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  In  every  de- 
partaasnt  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the 
works  of  God  arrive  at  their  destined  perfection 
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by  degreed*  The  produce  of  vegetation  in  all  its 
variety,  goes  on  by  a  regular  process,  from  the  seed 
that  springs  up,  to  the  flower  that  charms  us,  and 
the  full;  ripe  fruit  that  contributes  to.  our  support* 
In  the  primary  article  of  human  subsistence,  there 
is  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the 
fall  corn  in  the  ear.  The  stately  oak  of  the  forest 
was  at  first  but  a  slender  plant,  springing  from  a 
small  acorn,,  and  growing;  through  a  series  of  years, 
to  its  present  magnitude  and  strength.  The  human 
body,  in  common  with  that  of  other  animals,  passes 
through  the  feebleness  of  infancy  and  childhood* 
before  it  obtains  the  maturity  and  full  vigour  of  its 
powers.  The  mental  and  moral  faculties  are  like- 
wise gradually  called  forth,  and  by  a  laborious 
process,  raised  to  their  proper  dignity  and  use* 
fulness;  while  the  improvements  resulting  from 
their  exertion,  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  the 
works  of  art,  and  the  order  of  society,  are  in  like 
manner  gradually  matured.  If  then  the  author  #{ 
nature,  whose  wisdom  and  power  could  easily  have 
made  all  things  perfect  at  once,  has  chosen  rather 
to  mature  them  by  a  gradual  process,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  system  of  revelation 
would  be  completed  in  die  same  manner,  that  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  operations,  both  in   the 
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natural  and  moral  world,  might  be  strikingly  dis- 
played ?" 

"  I  admit  the  facts  you  contend  for/'  answered 
Glenville,  "  but  don't  see  the  propriety  of  their 
application.  The  gradual  maturity  of  things  in 
nature,  is  best  adapted  to  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  animal  world,  and  is  therefore  compatible 
with'  the  wisdom  of  divine  providence." 

"  And  so,"  replied  Mr.  Ward,  •.*  is  the  gradual 
communication  of  divine  truth  best  adapted  to  the 
actual  condition  of  mankind.  The  state  of  society 
ia  different  ages,  in  a  great  measure  resembles 
evety  human  being,  whose  wants,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  are  exceedingly  diversified.  The 
discoveries  and  institutions  that  were  proper  for 
mankind  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  answer  the  same  purpose  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles.  The  best  of  institutions  are  cor- 
rupted in  the. course  of  time,  and  the  clearest 
evidences  lose  their  lustre.  If  the  system  of  re- 
ligion established  in  the  days  of  Enoch  and  Noah, 
had  been  designed  also  with  sufficient  proof  for 
modern  Europe,  or  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  height  of  their  prosperity,  its  lustre  would  have 
been  too  great  for  the  people  amongst  whom  it  was 
first  instituted.    But,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
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the  increase  of  nations,  the  capabilities  of  human 
reason  were  ascertained,  the  corruption  and  fellies 
of  -tfee  world  sufficiently  developed,  and  .the  neces- 
sity of  a  supernatural  interposition  on  behalf  of 
man,  etearly  and  undeniably  verified.  Hence  it  is 
.evident,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  patriarchal 
revelations  were  best  adapted  far  the  first  ages  of 
the  world ;  .the  Mosaio  law  was-  well  salted  to  the 
•Jewish  people  in  the  early. periods  of  their  history; 
the  prophetic  admonitions  were  applicable  to  their 
condition  when  neighboring  states  enlarged  their 
intercourse;  while  the  purer  and  more  simple  re- 
stitutions of  the  gospel,  were  best  adapted  for  the 
general  reception,  off  mankind/' 

"But  admitting  this,"  said  GlenvHle,  "  do  yon 
not  thereby  weaken  the  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin,  and  tender  it  less  capable  of  satisfactory 
proof r 

"By  no  means," answered  Mr.  Ward;  "on  the 
contrary,  the  gradual  completion  of  revealed  re* 
Iigion  has  rendered  the  evidences  of  its  truth  and 
authority,  rooreanmeroas,  clearer,  and  more  satis* 
factive.  If  it  had  been  delivered  all  at  «ace,  either 
to  our  first  parents  •  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
or  to  Noah  and  his  femily  after  the  detage,  its 
evidences,  must  have  been,  few  in  number,  and  of 
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the  same  kind,  and  its  claims  on  our  attention  must 
hnte  tested  upon  the  testfthony  of  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals.   Thus  depending  alone  on  remote  tra» 
Aitkm,  or  oenreyed  by  «  book  written  at  the  same 
time,  tat  unaccompanied  -with  rrfoinwhHitnil  evi- 
dences, its  authority  wevld  have  been  extremely 
deabtfri,  and  tbe  thinking  part  of  mankind  would 
metft  likely  have  leaked  upon  it  with  contempt. 
But  by  giving  as  a  revelation  at  eundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  the  divine  irMon  hits  ratified 
its  credibility  by  a  numerous  body*  «of  independent 
and  unimpeachable  evidences.    Thus  we  iwve  vot 
only  the  testimony  ef  miracles,  wrought  *t  dtfbnmt 
periods,  and  verified  by  many  separate  and  aneon- ^ 
neeted  witnesses,  but  we  have  likewise  the  aceom- 
plishment  of  prophecy  through  a  series  of  ages, 
and  the  singular  harmony  of  difierwt  dispensations, 
which    the  wisdom  of  divine  providence  alone 
could  produce.    On  this  ground  I  conceive  the 
gradual  dev elopement  end  completion  of  the  chris- 
tian scheme,  is  rather  a  beauty  than*  defeat,  and 
a  confirmation  of  its  olams  to  our  belief  and  ob». 
cHence,  rather  than  a  plea  for  infidelity,  or  a  valid 
(Accuse  for  indifference  and  irreligious 

4t  I  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  sir," 
answered  Glenville,  "and  should  be  willing  to 
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roUnqui&the,ol^ctiott.f&,:untenal}le,  were  it  not 
for  the  partial  extent  to  which  th#  christian  *e  vela- 
tioo  has  been  made  known.  If  it  be  tmer  that  all 
men  are  in  the  same  .state  of  guilt  aad  danger,  and 
stand  in.  equal  need  of  a  Saviqur*  .should  -not  the 
knowledge  of  that  Saviour,  and  the  means  of  bene- 
fitting by*  his  instructions  and  atonement,.  h$ye  been 
communicated  in  an  equal  proportion  to  the  whole 
world  I  But  the  religion  taught  in  the  old  and  new 
testament*  .was  confined,  to  tb&  Jewish  nation  for  a 
series  of  Ages,  and  4K>ntinu$*Qven  now  unkpown  to 
a  considerable  portion  of.  the  human  race*  Is  not 
tins,  my  dear  sir*  a  very  mysterious  -circumstance, 
.scarcely  consistent  with  tie  supposition  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelation. of  the,  just  commands  and 
meroiful  designs,  of  God  ?" 
.  "The  difficulty  seems  mysterious,  I  confess," 
said  Mr. .Ward;  M  but  let  me  entreat  you,  my  good 
friend,  to.  remember,  that  God  has.  not  only  en- 
dowed all  men  with  reason,  apd  opened  the  volume 
of  nature  in  every  tongue,  but  tb*t  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  discoveries  of  the  patriarchal  faith,  were 
known  by  all  the  families  in  whom  the  different 
nations  originated,  and  were  conveyed  by  tradition 
to  their  descendants,  from  age  to  age,  from  one 
region  to  another.     Had  they  rightly  used  these 
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advantages,  and  lived  according  to  the  ligbt  which 
they  possessed,  the  state  of  the  world  would  never 
have  become  so  degenerate  and  hopeless*  hut  the 
most  debasing  and  infamous  superstitions  would 
have  been  Unknown.  If  then  the  gross  darkness 
and  misery  in  which  the  gentiles  at  large  were 
enveloped,  resulted  from  the  criminal  neglect  of 
the  light  given  them,  and  the  vicious  indulgence  of 
their  own  passions,  the  author  of  nature  was  under 
no  obligation  to  give  them  superior  light,  but  in 
discovering  his  designs,  or  communicating  his  fa- 
vours, had  an  unquestionable  right  to  choose  the 
objects  bf  his  beneficence,  and  to.  confer  on  one 
nation  more  advantages  than  he  gave. to  others." 

"  Doubtless/'  said  Glenville,  "  the  great  parent 
of  all  has  a  right  to  do  what  be  will  with  his  own ; 
to  create  beings  of  different  orders ;  or  to  bestow 
unequal  advantages  on. the  same  race." 

M  Certainly,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ward ;  "  but  the 
people  of  Israel  were  singled  opt  by  divine  provi- 
dence, and  favoured  with  special  revelations  of  the 
true  God,  not  for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind.  And  though,  for  the 
sake  Of  keeping  them  from  idolatrous  practices, 
they  were  forbidden  by  the  l^w  of  Moses,  to  hold, 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  heathen;  yet  they 
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were  allowed  to  communicate  to  others  the  faww- 
Iedge  of  Jehovah,  and  to  receive  them  tts  proselytes 
to'  the  time  religion.     It  tows  indeed  necessary  tint 
some  nation  Should  receive  the  truth  first,  and  be 
appointed  its  messengers  to  the  worid  generally. 
What  nation  then  cauld  have  been  chwseii  by  divine 
Wisdom  for  that  purpose,  more  suitable  'than  the 
jews,  or  what  part  of  the  world  more  proper  or 
more  favourable  than  Jfadea  ?    It  was  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  opened  a  way  far  the 
communication  of  divine  truth  to  every  other  na- 
tion and  family  under  heaven/' 

"  Till  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  indeed, w  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ward,  M  no  regalar  system  was  ap- 
pointed to  rectify'tbeerrers  and  reform  the  morals 
of  mankind,  or  to  diffuse  the  light  and  extend  the 
influence  of  genuine  religion*    Bat  when  the  great 
objects  of  his  personal  ministry  were  accomplished, 
and  the  divine  authority  of  the  gospel  clearly  ve- 
rified by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  our  blessed 
Lord  [commissioned  his  apostles  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
whether  jew  or  gentile,  barbarian,  scythian,  bond 
or  free.    He  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  famished 
them  with  proper  instructions  stnd  credentials,  en- 
dowing them  with  power  to  convey  their  senti- 
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ments  in  every  language,  md  to  confirm  the  troths 
they  delivered  by  supernatural  works*  In  par* 
seance  of  this  commission,  the  apostles  went  forth 
among  the  nations,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  kingdom  of  Gad,  and  labouring  with  all  their 
might  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  world/9 

"Why  then,"  answered  Gknmtle,  "did  not 
the  gospel  spread  universally  i  Hew  came  it  to 
paartfaatso  many  nations  derived  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  its  discoveries?  And  fay  whattneans,  or 
for  what  cause,  was  it  rOter  wards;  beaished,  in  a 
great  meassre  at:  least,  from  many  countries  where 
it  was  first  propagated  .  and  ves^i ved  ?" 

"Certainly/'  replied  Mr.  Ward,  "the  Uame 
cannot  be-,  imputed  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  or 
their  immediate  disciples  and  successors.  For 
thev  laboured 'in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  finish  their  comae  with  joy,  and  be  faithful 
to  the  ministry  they  had  received.  No  difficulties 
or.  persecutions  induced  them  to  resign  their 
change;  but,  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  a  tender  oompassion  >for  the  .soals  of  men,  they 
persevered  fat  the  great  work  with  holy  diligence, 
and  at:  last  sealed  the  cause  of  truth  aud' righteous- 
ness with,  their  blood.    The  weapons  of  their  war- 
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fare  were  not  carnal,  nor  the  wofrk  which  they 
employed  marked  with  duplicity  Ad  guile.  They 
coveted  do  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  They 
aspired  after  no  power,  or  interest,  or  fame. 
They  abridged  no  man  of  his  liberty  or  repose; 
they  did  nothing;  to  justify  any  man's  dislike;  bat 
with  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  the  tenderness 
of  love,  they  exposed  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
a  degenerate  worlds  and  commended  the  truth  to 
every  man's  eonseiefnc*  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  thqjr  benignity  of  spirit  and 
irreproaehableness  of  manners,  bdnds  and  imprison* 
ment,  insult  and  oppression,  every  where  awaited 
them." 

"  Unquestionably/'  replied  Glenville,  "  we 
must  acknowledge  and  admire  the  benevolent 
activity  and  unwearied  zeal  of  the  apostles*  They 
did  all  that  human  agency  could  do,  to  reform  the 
world.  We  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  to 
account  for  the  limited  extent  of  their  doctrine." 

"  Do  you  suppose  then,  my. dear  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Ward,  "  that  the  blame  can  be  imptfted 
to  something  really  objectionable  in  the  doctrine 
itself  which'  they  delivered?  In  Christianity,  as 
propagated  by  the  apostles,  there  is  nothing  at 
which  a  lover  of  truth  and  virtue  could  be  dis- 
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pleased.  It  flattered  no  prejudice,  gratified  no 
corrupt  passion,  nor  connived  atany.tbing  immoral 
in  conduct.  It  required,  no  .change,  of  national 
customs,  language,  or  government ;  nor  interfered 
with  the  polities  of  the  day.  It  was  wholly  a  per* 
sonal  and  spiritual  system,  addressed  to  every 
man's  .conscience,  and  designed  to  promote  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  all  nations.  It  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  nothing-  as  the  condition  of  its  dis* 
cipleship,.but  the*  Errors  they  had  imbibed,  and  the 
vices  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  •  If  it 
brought  certain  strange  ttfpgs  to  tbeir  ears,  it 
verified  those  things  by  sufficient  evidence.  If  it 
enjoined  now  precepts,  or  enforced  them  by  new 
sanctions,  it  proved  the  former  to  be  good,  and 
the  latter  to  be  divine  in  their  authority.  And 
yet,  multitudes  among  whom  this  benign  and  holy 
religion  was  propagated,  refused  to  revive,  or 
examine,  or  even  listen  to  its  instructions ;  while 
many  *  nations  where  it  was  generally  received, 
afterwards. mingled  with  it  their  former  super- 
stitions,  or  suffered  its  light  to  be  well-nigh  extin- 
guished, and  its  influence  almost,  if  not  totally, 
destroyed  by  the  Mabomedan  imposture  and  the 
Romish  superstitions."  . 
"  To  what  causes  then,  my  dear  sir,"  answered 
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GlenviUe,  "  must  we  attribute  the  limited  extent 
of  Christianity ,  both  io  ancient  and  modern  times? 
and  to  whom  must  the  blame  of  that  limitation  be 
ascribed?*' 

*  "The  answer  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Ward.  "  ft  can,  in  troth,  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  corrupt  passions,  perverse  prejudices, 
and  vicious  lives  of  mankind  themselves,  ft  is 
because  they  prefer  darkness  to  light,  error  to 
truth,  sin  to  holiness,  and  the  worid  to  God.  Let 
God  be  true,  therefore,  though  every  man  should 
be  found  a  iiar ;  and  the  arrangements  of  his  provi- 
dence justified,  though  all  the  world  should  he 
guilty  >nd  undone!  The  limited  extent  <rf  the 
gospel,  is  no  impeachment  of  its  adaptation  atod 
sufficiency  to  answer  the  end  designed,  but  displays 
in  mournful  characters  the  extreme  depravity  and 
incorrigible  perverseness  of  our  race." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  palliate  human*  guilt  by 
impeaching  the  divine  goodness,"'  saidGtenviHe. 
"  Mankind  are  the  authors  of  their  own  debase- 
ment and  misery.  But  the  questionable  authority 
of  the  gospel,  the  apparent  insufficiency*  *f  its 
evidences  to  produce  conviction,  still  presses  open 
my  mind  as  a  groat  difficulty.  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
new  testament  affirms,  that  there  is  no  ether  -name 
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given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  can 
be  saved,  bat  by  the  name  of  Jesus-;  rarely  his 
chums  to  oar  faith  and  obedience,  as  oar  only  Lord 
and  Saviour,  ought  to  hove  been  confirmed  by 
evidences  which  ooold  not  be  denied?  Bat  the 
limited  extent  of  the  gospel  proves  that  its  credi- 
bility, instead  of  rising  to  absolute  demonstration, 
is  very  questionable'  and  dubious,  and  that  many 
have  thought,  and  still  think  it  untrue.  If  then 
its  avowed  design  is  not  answered,  owing  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  proof,  does  not  tins  defect  invalidate  its 
claims,  and  justify  those  who  doubt  or  disbelieve 
its  authority?" 

"  Your  objection,  my  dear  friend,  is  more  plau- 
sible-, than  sound,"  replied  Mr.  Ward.  "  It  seems 
to  imply  that  the  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation 
ought  to  be  irresistible;  and  that  if  Christianity 
were  true,  a  conviction  of  its  truth  would  have 
been  produced  in  the  mind  by  an  overwhelming 
effusion  of  light.  With  respect  to  the  prophets 
and  apostles  themselves,  this  was  evidently  the 
oase ;  since  die  supernatural  communications  they 
received,  and  the  miraculous  powers  given  to  attest 
them,  must  have  removed  >  from  their  own  minds 
even  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Bat  to  others,  the 
proofs  of  their  inspiration  had  no  such  power,  but 
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rose  merely  to  that  degree  of  moral  certainty, 
which  satisfies  the  judgment,  and  requires  belief. 
The  evidence  of.  miracles  wbs  resisted  and  denied 
by  many  who  not  only  witnessed  them,  but  even 
admitted* their  reality*  We  need  not  wonder  tlien, 
if  the  evidence  of  testimony  as  contained  in  scrip* 
ture,  be  doubted  and  denied  by  many  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  And  yet  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the.  serious  and  unbiassed  inquirer.  How 
many  in  all  ages  have  felt  its  sufficiency  to  pacify 
the  conscience,  and  renovate  the  heart!  How  many 
has  it  excited  to  the  noblest  virtues  which  adorn 
humanity ;  to  the  greatest  efforts  of  benevolence 
and  devotion  ;  and  to  the  highest  magnanimity  and 
composure  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  the  view  of 
death  ?" 

**  This  I  admit  willingly,'*  answered  Glenville, 
"  since  it  is  evinced  by  unquestionable  experience. 
But  do  you  think  this  degree  of  proof  sufficient  to 
justify  the  high  and  exclusive  olaims  of  Christianity  ? 
Do  you  suppose  this  alone  is  best  suited  to  the 
natural  and  moral  obligations  of  mankind  I  Is  not 
much  greater  certainty  than  the  gospel  affords  -de- 
sirable, if  not  absolutely  necessary?  In  .other 
words,  is  not  the  want  of  irresistible  evidence,  in 
favour  of  the  christian  doctrine,  a  defect  that  in- 
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validates  its  authority?  or  do  yon  deem  it  an  ex- 
cellence that  indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
plans  ?" 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  to  maintain  the  latter/' 
replied  Mr.  Ward.     "  If  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity be  considered  in  relation  to  the  moral  free* 
dom  and  accountableness  of  human  conduct,  their 
adaptation  and  sufficiency  will   be  clearly   seen. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  species  of  evidence,  or 
of  any  system  of  instruction,  that  would  produce 
in  all  men  an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  truth 
and  divine  authority,  except  it  were  an  immediate 
revelation  to  every  individual  miraculously  con- 
firmed.    Between  a  direct  communication  from 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  every  mind,  and  a  revelation 
made  to  a  few  individuals,  ratified  by  miracles, 
and  conveyed  to  the  world  at  large  by  credible 
testimony,  like-  the  gospel  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
medium  to  be  imagined.     But  an  immediate  in- 
spiration of  every  individual,  by  its  overwhelming 
evidence  and  irresistible  authority,  would  suspend 
the  moral  freedom  of  the  mind,  destroy  bur  ac- 
countableness, and  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
design  and  constitution  of  human  life.    When  a 
man  acknowledges   that  certain   numbers  added 
together,  form  a  particular  amount ;  or  when  he 
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confesses  that  the  sun  shines,  because  he  beholds 
its  meridian  lustre ;  his  acknowledgments  hare 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  moral  state  of  his 
feelings  whether  good  or  evil.  Bat  when  a  friend 
informs  me  of  something  which  he  has  seen  or 
heard,  my  belief  or  disbelief  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  my  own  feelings,  and  the  opinion 
I  have  formed  of  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  evidences  of  the  gospel  were 
irresistible,  as  yon  suppose  they  should  be,  or  if 
every  person  were  favoured  with  a  revelation  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  its  troths  must  be  believed 
alike  by  all  men,  independently  of  their  moral 
taste  and  disposition.  Whether  they  were  atten- 
tive or  inattentive,  swayed  by  prejudice  or  open 
to  conviction,  pure  in  heart  or  shamefully  cor- 
rupted, spiritually  minded-  and  devout  or  enslaved 
to  the  pomps*  and  vanities  of  the  world,,  would  in 
such  a  case  make  no  difference,  but  the  faith  of  all 
men  would  be  certain  and  invariable.  Thus  vice 
and' virtue,  praise  and  blame,  could  have  no  being; 
but  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  all  the 
actions  resulting  from  them,  would  be  necessary 
and  mechanical,  Faith  could  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  the  heart*  nor  fixed  upon  as 
the  condition  of  our  final  condemnation  or  accept* 
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ance  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge.  In 
short,  my  dear  Howard,  snob  a  system  would  re- 
verse  every  principle  of  reason  and  morality,  and 
be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  true  character 
and  just  government  of  God." 

"  These  considerations  it  most  be  owned,"  said 
Glenville,  "  have  great  weight.  Indeed,  I  moat 
confess,  that  irresistible,  evidence  and'  moral  free- 
dom are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  ob- 
objection,  must  therefore  be  considered  as. un- 
tenable/' 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Mr.  Ward.  "  But  a 
revelation  confirmed  by  proper  testimony,  the 
evidence  of  which,  though  capable  of  being 
resisted,  rises  to  moral  certainty,  is  exactly  suited 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  re- 
quires the  proper  exercise  of  our  rational  and 
moral  faculties*  The  reception  of  its  discoveries, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  its  hopes,,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  moral  state  of  the  heart,  and 
render  holipess  of  disposition  the  inseparable  asso- 
ciate of  true  faith*  Hence  we  are  assured  that 
the  carnal  mind  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  God^ 
neither  can  it  kijow  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned,  But  if  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
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God,  or  whether  its  messengers  have  spoken  of 
themselves.  The  apparent  insufficiency  of  its 
evidences,  therefore,  instead  of  forming  a  powerful 
or  even  valid  objection  against  Christianity,  serves 
rather  to  confirm  its  reasonableness  and  veracity, 
by  showing  its  adaptation  to  our  mental  and 
moral  powers." 

"  From  these  considerations,  then,  I  suppose* 
sir,"  said  Glenville,  "you  infer  the  guilt  and  dan- 
ger,  and  inexcusableness,  which  the  scriptures 
impute  to  those  by  whom  the  gospel  is  neglected 
and  denied  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  do,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ward.  "It 
is  in  vain  to  plead  the  deficiency  of  its  proofs,  or  the 
necessity  of  clearer  revelations  and  stronger  evi- 
dences. -  If  the  miracles  wrought,  the  prophecies 
accomplished,  and  the  peculiar  proviJeace  mani- 
fested on  its  behalf,  be  insufficient,  to  convince  the 
judgment  and  affect  the  heart,  other  tokens  of  a 
divine  interposition  would  likewise  be  of  no  avail. 
If,  moreover,  the  suitableness  of  its  provisions,  the 
excellence  of  its  principles  and  commands,  the 
benignity  of  its  spirit,  and!  the  happiness  flowing 
from  its  influence  to  tbe  real  christian,  have  no 
charms  sufficient  to  captivate  our  affections,  virtue 
herself  descending  from  heaven  in  all  her  loveli- 
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ness,  would  make  no  impression.  The  same  dis- 
position  that  now  induces  a  person  to  reject  the 
written  testimony  of  the  apostles,  would  have  led 
him  to  reject  the  evidence  of  miracles,  had  he  lived 
during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  It  is  therefore 
still  true,  that  if  men  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets*  Christ  and  his  apostles,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded,  though  one  should  even  now 
rise  from  the  dead." 

"  These  are  considerations  of  serious  import,"  re- 
plied Glenville,  "  which  I  am  anxious  to  impress 
on  my  own  mind.  I  will  prosecute  my  inquiries 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  truth,  and  the  re* 
sponsibility  under  which  our  views  and  affections, 
no  less  than  our  lives  and  manners,  are  placed.  If 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  pressed  heavily 
upon  me,  are  groundless,  which  indeed  appears  to 
be  the  case,  I  hope  further  reading  and  reflection 
will  remove  them.  May  the  Spirit  of  truth  assist 
my  inquiries !" 

"Persevere  in  this  course,  my  dear  friend,'' 
said  Mr.  Ward,  "  and  you  will  come  safe  at  last. 
If  you  seek  after  truth  with  a  right  disposition,  I 
cannot  doubt  the  result  of  your  inquiries.  Anil  in 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  you  $ny» 
assistance  in  my  power." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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CHAP.  XIV, 

"  Since  our  last  interview,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Glenville  to  Mr.  Ward,  "  I  have*  pursued  my  in- 
quiries with  sortie  attention,  and  have  read  with 
increasing  pleasure,  several  works  in  defence  and 
illustration  of  christiatoity.  My  mind  is  in  a  great 
measure  relieved  from  the  objections  I  fhten  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  argumeuts  you  adduced,  appear 
satisfactory  and  unanswerable." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  dear  friend, n  an- 
swered llf  r.  Ward ;  "  and  I  trust  yoti  crin  now  read 
the  scriptures  with  the  confidence  and  pleastrire  of 
a  christian.  If  the  psalmist,  who  enjoyed  tfnly  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  could  speak  of  them  as  his 
delight  and  his  counsellors,  a  light  to  his  feet,  and 
a  lamp  to  his  path ;  with  hofr  much  greater  reason 
may  we,  who  are  favoured  also  with  the  new  tes- 
tament, together  with  the  devotional  and  prophetic 
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parts  of  the  old,  regard  them  with  the  same  feel* 
ingfc,  and  speak  of  their  perusal  in  terms  of  grati- 
tude and  delight !" 

••  I  acknowledge,  sir/'  replied  Glenville,  "  that 
no  person  of  taste  and  discernment,  can  help  ad- 
miring many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  whatever 
he  may  think  of  its  authority.  Many  of  its  narra- 
tives are  written  with  inimitable  simplicity,  and 
possess  those  intrinsic  and  nndissembled  marks  of 
truth,  which  at  once  gain  our  confidence,  and  for- 
bid the.  imputation  of  fraud,  or  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  concealment  and  dishonesty.  Its  de- 
scriptions of  the  divine  character  and  government, 
and  the  strains  of  devotion  uttered  by  the  sacred 
writers,  are  not  only  uncommonly  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  point  of  composition,  but  evince  a 
loftiness  of  thought,  and  a  consistency  of  pious 
feeling,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  most  eloquent 
productions  of  ancient  or  modern  literature.  Many 
of  the  prophecies,  likewise,  particularly  those  of 
Isaiah  and  Daniel,  so  accurately  describe  a  series 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  world,  that  no  human  ingenuity,  in 
the  absence  of  inspiration,  could  have  described  or 
imagined  them.  The  general  theory  of  the  sacred 
volume,    which  may   be  traced  through  all  its 
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writers,  considered  as  an  expedient  designed  by 
divine  wisdom  for  the  redemption  and  final  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  is  so  different  from  the  leading 
character  of  all  other  writings,  and  yet  so  suitable 
to  the  natore  and  wants  of  men,  and  so  worthy  of 
the  divine  sanction  and  appointment,  that  no  ade- 
quate cause  can  be  assigned  for  it,  if  its  divine 
origin  be  denied.  The  moral  precepts  of  scripture 
are  universally  admired  even  by  unbelievers,  not 
only  for  their  general  propriety  and  excellence,  but 
for  the  tone  of  elevation  which  pervades  their 
principles,  and  the  superiority  of  the  motives  by 
which  virtue  and  piety  are  enforced.  And  yet the 
writers  of  these  books  lived  in  ages  remote  from 
each  other.  They  belonged  to  a  nation  undistin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  derived, 
for  the  most  part,  few  if  any  advantages  from 
philosophy  and  science.  And  some  of  them  at 
least,  appear  to  have  moved  iu  circumstances,  or 
been  devoted  to  avocations,  by  no  means  favoura- 
ble to  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  deny  their  claim  to  the  inspiration  of 
God,  nor  help  reading  them  with  profound  defe- 
rence and  delight." 

"  Your  ideas  of  the  sacred  volume,"  answered 
9fr.  Ward,   "  thus  far  seem   perfectly    correct. 
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And  yet  you  express  yourself  with  some  reserve, 
as  though  there  were  some  parts  of  scripture  that 
afford  you  less  satisfaction,  respecting  which,  per- 
haps, you  still  entertain  serious  doubts." 

"  I  must  confess  that  to  be  the  case,"  replied 
Glenviile ;  "for  though  I  read  the  scriptures  gen- 
erally with  great  pleasure,  there  are  some  parts 
which  excite  very  different  feelings,  and  appear 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  common  principles 
of  morality,  much  less  with  the  doctrine  of  a  ple- 
nary inspiration.  With  respect  to  merely  vefrbal 
obscurities,  which  render  the  sense  of  many  pas- 
sages, particularly  in  the  old  testament,  ambigu- 
ous, and  occasion  the  different  constructions 
adopted  by  critics  and  commentators,  I  presume 
they  arise  from  the  high  antiquity  of  the  books 
themselves,  and  the  oblivion  which  has  befallen 
many  topics  and  events  well  known  to  the  writers. 
But  is  it  not  admitted  on  all  hands,  sir,  that  many 
variations  have  taken  place  since  the  books  were 
first  written?  which,  granting  their  original  in- 
spiration, must  greatly  weaken  their  authority,  and 
expose  the  reader  to  continual  uncertainty  and 
suspicion." 

To  a  certain  extent,"  answered  Mr.  Ward, 

this  difficulty  must  be  admitted.    But  in  the 
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worst  case,  I  do  not  think  it  so  formidable  as  yon 
imagine.  Among  the  many  thousands  of  various 
readings  which  hare  been  discovered  add  collated 
by  the  labours  of  biblical  criticism,  there  are  none 
of  sufficient  importance  to  affect  the  credibility  of 
a  single  writer,  or  weaken  the  evidence  of  a  single 
truth*  Many  of  them  are  merely  verbal,  and  of  no 
consequence  whatever  to  the  argument  or  sense  of 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur ;  while  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
sacrfed  text,  justify  the  confidence  we  have  in  its 
general  integrity." 

"  But  are  there  not  certain  facts  recorded  in  the 
old  testament,  "said  Glenville,  "which  prove 
not  only  the  fallibility,  but  even  the  immoral  con- 
duct of  the  writers?  David,  for  example,  was 
styled  the  man  after  God's  own  heart;  and  his 
psalms  are  still  deemed  sacred.  And  yet  did  he 
not,  in  the  qourse  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
commit  many  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify  ? 
The  same  might  be  affirmed  of  Solomon,  and  other 
distinguished  characters  in  the  old  testament. 
How  then  can  their  writings  be  regarded  as  the 
word  of  God  ?" 

.  "  You  do  not  mean,  I  presume/'  answered  Mr. 
Ward,  '<  to  deny  that  a  book  may  be  intrinsically 
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good,  although  the  writer  may  have  dishonoured 
bis  principles.  It  is  no  where  intimated  tjiat  the 
inspiralipg  of  the  prophets  w?a  ^tended  to  reader 
them  infalJUWe  in  judgment  ox  perfect  in  virtue. 
They  we^re  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  for 
a  particular  object,  to  execute  soine  commission,  to 
vindicate  some  neglected  truth,  or  to  fore^^n  the 
people  of  impending  danger.  JJut  these  endow- 
ments neither  suspended  their  moral  freedom,  nor 
placed  thein  beyond  th$  influence  of  evil,  \>ut  left 
them,  in  ail  ether  respects,  exposed  to  the  gfflne 
contingencies  s#  ordinary  men.  Their  narratives 
may  therefore  be  authentic,  thejr  doctrines  true, 
their  preempts  excellent,  their  dev  phonal  effusions 
pare,  and  their  authority  in  the  discharge  of  their 
prophetic  mission  unquestionable,  though  their 
failjpgs  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves.  If  then  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  David,  or  any  other  of  the  prophetic 
writers,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  said  or  did 
any  thing  dishonourable  to  their  ojvp  character,  or 
repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  we  are  not  tq  suppose 
that  it  demands  our  approbation  on  the  que  band, 
or  invalidates  their  prophetic  authority  on  the 
other.  Moses,  for  example,  notwithstanding,  bis 
general  meekness,  in  a  foment  of  great  provpea- 
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tion  at  the  waters  of  Meribah, .  spoke  unadvisedly 
.  with  his  lips ;  in  consequence  of  winch  the  Lord 
assured  him,  that  instead]of  leading  the  people  into 
Canaan,  he  should  die  in  the  wilderness.  But  this 
circumstance,  however  humiliating,  neither  altered 
the  fact  of  his  divine  legation,  nor  impaired  the 
credibility  of  his  records,  nor  lessened  the  au- 
thority of  his  laws." 

"This  distinction,  my  dear  sir,  in  a  great 
measure  solves  the  difficulty,"  replied  Glenvilie, 
"  and  I  remember  many  perplexing  circumstances 
in  the  old  testament  to .  which  it  may  easily  be 
applied.  But  then  it  seems  most  proper  that  the 
character  of  a  divine  messenger  should  for  the 
most  part  correspond  with  his  message,  and  that 
no  countenance  should  be  given  to  human  fidlings." 

"  Certainly,  that  must  be  admitted,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Ward;  "  and  I  think  the  prophets  in  general 
wtore  men  of  the  greatest  moral  excellenoe.  In 
estimating  men's  characters,  we  must  keep  in  view, 
not  two  or  three  instances  of  bad  conduct  occasioned 
by  extraordinary  temptations,  but  their  prevailing 
dispositions  and  habitual  virtues,  cherished  and 
exemplified  in  the  course  of  an  active  and  useful 
life.  Besides,  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  failings  of  distinguished  characters,  and  the 
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falls  of  good  men,  in  ancient  times.     We  must  not 
judge  of  them  by  the  strict  rules  of  christian  duty 
as  applicable  to  ourselves,  under  the  superior  light 
of  the  gospel,  in  this  advanced  period  of  the  world. 
But  we  must  estimate  their  virtues  by  the  dispen- 
sation under  which  they  lived,  by  the  comparative 
state  of  society  in  their  own  age  and  country,  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  plac- 
ed, and  by  the  cast  of  their  mental  constitution  and 
public  engagements.    The  religion  of  the  Israelites 
was  essentially  national.     Their  principles  and 
duties  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  were 
intrhisitally  blended  with  their  civil  rights  and 
national  prosperity.    A  good  Israelite  must  have 
beeti  a  true  patriot ;  and  his  zeal  for  his  country's 
welfare  must  have  been  identified  with  the  service 
of  his  God.    Many  of  the  leading  characters  re- 
corded with  honour  in  the  old  testament,  were  the 
cfiiefs  of  the  nation,  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  its  laws,  and  the  defence  of  its  independence. 
They  were  military  men,  compelled  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  to  pass  their  lives  amidst  the 
tumult  and  violence  of  war.  *  But  you  need  not  be 
told,  my  friend,  how  unfavourable  a  military  life 
is  to  the  mild  virtues  of  Christianity,  or  what  occa- 
sions it  gives  for  the  influence  of  evil  passions. 
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Henoe,  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  mentioned  ia 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^*  examples  of  the  power 
of  faith,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  seleet  a-  single 
game  not  changeable  with  some  offence.  And  yet, 
with  all  their  foiling*,  their  virtues  and  achieve* 
ments  evinced  the  energy  of  religious  principle, 
and  justified  the  apostle  in  styling  them  'men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.' " 

I  am  willing  to  make  all  the  allowance  candour 
requires/'  answered  -Glenville,  "  and  think  highly 
of  many  to  whom  you  allude.  But  David,  you 
know,  was  .guilty  of  very  atrocious  crimes ;  and 
yet,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  called  '  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart;'  which  seems  to  sanction  his 
vices,  and  set  him  forth  as  a  model  of  perfect 
piety." 

."  We,  must  not  strain  scripture  language  too 
ftp,  my  good  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Ward,  "  nor  affix 
meaning*  to.it  thpt  were  ne*er  intended.  As  the 
Itipg  of  Israel,  David  might  very  pratperly  be  called 
'.the  man,  after  God's  own  heart,'  because  he  was 
raised  up  by  a  special  providence,  to  accomplish 
the  divine  purpose  in  the  history  of  that  favoured 
people*  And  though  be  fell  into  great  crimes, 
which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  hw  name,  and  im- 
paired the  prosperity  of  his  government,  yet  he  still 
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retained  his  office  as  the  fjord's  anointed,  and  per- 
formed achievements  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  Jewish  state.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  conduct  in  many  transactions  through  life* 
manifested  the  noblest  principles,  and  potwitb- 
standing  his  failing*,  justifies  the  respect  shown  to 
bis  memory  in  the  sacred  vojume.  Aud  you  waft 
readily  confess  that  his  devotional  sentiments,  0a 
expressed  in  mapy  of  the  psalms,  accord  with  the 
law  of  God,  and  are  well  adapted  to  assist  the  de- 
votion of  his  true  worshippers  in  all  ages,  and 
might  therefore  receive  the  divine  sanction  from 
later  prophets,  as  approved  models  of  penitential 
and  devout  feeling.  But  the  sacred  writers,  in 
recording  the  sins  of  David  and  other  great  men, 
nevpr  meant  to  justify  or  palliate  what  is  wrong, 
but  to  hold  them  pp  as  a  warning  to  future  genera- 
tions* And  the  unreserved  statement  of  these 
humiliating  facts,  so  dishonourable  to  the  subjects 
of  their  history,  and  so  distressing  to  all  good  men, 
without  any  attempt  to  extenuate  or  conceal  them, 
is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  their  integrity,  if  not 
of  their  inspiration.  When  you,  therefore,  meet 
with  facts  of  this  description,  repugnant  to  the 
divine  character  and  the  spirit  of  a  christian,  you 
may  safely  regard  them  as  mementoes  of  human 
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frailty,  from  whiph  even  strong  faith  and  ardent 
devotion  do  not  exempt  us.  So  that  while  yon 
admire  their  virtues,  and  are  instructed  by  their 
writings,  even  the  record  of  their  faults  may  be 
salutary." 

.  "  I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir/'  answered  Glenville, 
"  for  this  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  and  I  should 
rest  satisfied  on  this  point,  were  it  not  for  certain 
transactions  of  a  dark  and  atrocious  character, 
which  these  men  are  said  to  have  committed  by 
the  express  command  of  the  Deity.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  other  nations  of  Palestine,  by  the 
command  of  Moses  and  Joshua ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Amalekites  in  the  time  of  Saul,  by  order 
of  the  prophet  Samuel.  Surely,  sir,  an  all-merciful 
and  infinitely  just  God  could  never  sanction,  much 
less  command,  these  dreadful  massacres !  involving 
the  innocent  and  guilty  in  the  same  ruin,  teaching 
cruelty  as  a  part  of  religion,  and  giving  to  all  the 
atrocities  of  war  and  conquest  the  sanction  of  a 
divine  precedent !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ward, 
"  you  have  set  these  difficulties  in  a  formidable 
light,  and  may  well  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
pictures  of  your  own  imagination.    But  if  you 
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examine  the  matter  calmly,  I  think  yon  will  find 
it  less  appalling  than  you  suppose,  and  less  repug- 
nant to  the  known  character  of  God,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  old  testament.  I  said  before  that 
the  inspiration  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  was 
not  designed  to  render  them  infallible,  beyond  the 
limits  rf  their  prophetic  message;  but  even  in  the 
discharge  of  their  commission,  as  to  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  it,  they  were  evidently  left 
to  their  own  judgments.  If,  therefore,  they  said 
or  did  any  thing  inconsistent  with  their  instructions, 
arising  either  from  their  own  feelings  or  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  divine  command,  we  may  safely 
deny  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  will  of  God,  and  spare 
ourselves  the  labour  of  attempting  to  reconcile  it 
with  his  character.  In  applying  this  rule  to  par- 
ticular cases,  extreme  caution  may  be  requisite; 
but  in  the  life  of  Moses  there  are  several  instances 
in  which  the  application  is  made  by  the  historian 
himself.  And  if  facts  arise  in  other  parts  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  justify,  we  may  doubtlesr 
obviate  the  dfficulty  by  the  same  method/' 

"  This  distinction  is  a  good  one,"  replied  Glen- 
ville,  "and  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Amalekites  by  Samuel,  and  to 
some  other  parts  of  that  prophet's  conduct  towards 
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Saul  and  David.    As  he  was  not  the  lawgiver  bat 
merely  the  judge  of  Israel,  invested  with  authority 
to  execute  the  Mosaic  laws,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  always  acted  by  immediate  inspiration  of 
Jehovah,  even  though  he  spoke  aqd  acted  offici- 
ally as  his  servant.    And  as  he  commanded  Saul 
to  destroy  the  Amalekites  without  mercy,  not  by 
virtue  of  a  new  revelation  made  to  himself  from 
the  divine  Spirit,  but  by  authority  of  the  command 
given  to  Moses  several  centuries  before,  some  of 
his  proceedings  in  that  affair,  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  divine  mandate,  may  have   been 
wrong:  you  need  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  justify 
every  particular.    But  the  slaughter  of  the  Mi* 
dianites  and  others,  by  the  command  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  admits  of  no  such  apology,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Israelites  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan  without  subduing  the  original  inhabitants. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  God  delivered  them  from 
Egypt,  and  led  them  through  the  wilderness,  with 
a  view  to  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  must  have 
been  his  command  that  the  Canaauites  should  be 
exterminated  or  reduced  to  slavery.    But  how 
could  such  commands,  so  fraught  with  cruelty  and 
horror,  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God !  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it !" 


:•**.  -    - 
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"  I  commend  your  feelings  more  than  your 
judgment,"  answered  Mr.  Ward*  "As  to  what 
you  have  said  about  Samuel's  fallibility*  1  scarcely 
know  what  tp  say,  I  see  many  objections  to  it, 
and  think  your  statement  of  the  case  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  with  certain  limitations.  The  Amale- 
kites  were  evidently  a  predatory  ferocious  tribe, 
who  lived  by  plunder,  like  the  modern  Arabs. 
They  attacked  the  Israelites  with  great  ferocity, 
and  without  the  least  provocation,  soon  after  their, 
deliverance  from  Egypt;  for  which  cause  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  write  it  in  the  book,  and 
rehearse  it  to  Joshua  and  all  the  people,  that 
Amalek  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  If  their  de- 
scendants had  been  men  of  a  better  character, 
justice  would  have  urged  the  reversion  of  this 
sentence.  But  they  maintained  the  same  un- 
bridled ferocity  till  the  latest  period,  and  by 
perpetuating  the  crimes,  entailed  on  themselves 
the  punishment  first  denounced  upon  their  ances- 
tors. They  appear  to  have  seized  every  opportu- 
nity of  committing  their  merciless  depredations, 
when  the  Israelites  were  ip  trouble.  And  from 
the  dying  language  of  Agag,  it  is  evident  they  had 
been  guilty  of  some  fresh  atrocities,  when  Samuel 
commanded  Saul  tp  destroy  them.    Saul's  com- 
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mission  was,  therefore,  no  less  necessary  for  die 
defence  of  his  own  people,  than  the  execution  of 
a  divine  judgment.  But,  waving  this  point  for 
the  present,  I  was  going  to  mention  some  consi- 
derations which  render  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  less  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  to  the  benevolence 
of  God  than  you  suppose." 

"  If  you  can  do  that,  sir/1  replied  Glenville, 
"  it  will  afford  me  great  satisfaction.  My  mind 
is  open  to  conviction;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
consider  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  you  may 
propose." 

"I  presume  then,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  "you  ad- 
mit the  fact  itself,  that  Canaan  was  conquered  by 
the  Israelites  after  their  emigration  from  Egypt, 
when  many  of  the  natives  were  slain  in  battle, 
others  exiled  from  their  country,  and  the  rest 
reduced  to  bondage." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Glenville;  "  no  facts  in 
ancient  history  are  better  attested.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  deny  the  achievements  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  as  to  deny  the  victories  of  Hannibal  or 
Cesar.  But  how  God  should  command  this  de- 
struction of  human  life,  is  the  great  difficulty." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Ward,   "  consider  the 
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conquest  of  Canaan-,  simply  as  an  historical  event, 
brought  about  by  ordinary  means;  and  in  what 
respect  does  it  strike  you  as  pre-eminently  horrible 
and  atrocious?  It  must  surely  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  Israelites  had  a  natural  right  to  rescue 
themselves  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  to  have 
some  territory  assigned  them  for  their  inheritance. 
But  where  could  they  find  one  more  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  or  to  which  they  could  lay  a  stronger 
claim,  than  the  land  of  promise,  the  country  of 
their  forefathers?  And  it  is  obvious  they  did 
not  invade  the  country  from  motives  of  ambition 
or  the  love  of  conquest,  but  to  gain  a  settlement 
for  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  own  liberties 
and  laws.  Their  right  to  Canaan  was  therefore, 
at  least;  as  feasible  as  the  right  of  Alexander  to 
conquer  Persia,  or  the  right  of  Ceesar  to  subdue 
Gaul  and  Britain,  or  the  right  of  modern  Euro- 
peans to  take  possession  of  America." 

"  That  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  sir,"  an- 
swered Glenville.  "  And  if  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites  be  compared  with  the  slaughters 
committed  bv  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  madness  of  ambition,  and  the  rage  of  con- 
quest, its  atrocious  character  is  thrown  into  the 
shade,  amidst  the  deeper  colouring  of  still  worse 
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atrocities.  Considering  the  small  extent  of  terri- 
tory* I  should  think  the  numbers  that  fell  in  the 
wars  of  Joshua,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  occasioned  by  Tiqmr  Beck, 
Jenghiz  Chan,  and  other  oriential  plunderers;  not 
to  mention  certain  repawned  warriors,  whose 
achievements  are  eulogized  by  the  poet  and  the 
historian  as  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  human 
energy  and  skill!  The  conquest  of  Canaan  might, 
perhaps,  rather  be  compared  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Britons  from  this  country  by  the  Saxons,  or 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Picts  by  the  Caledonians. 
But  how  does  this  relieve  the  difficulty  ?" 

"Why/'  said  he,  "  the  deist  has  at  least  no  rea- 
son to  speak  of  it  as  a  case  of  unparalleled  atrocity. 
And  if  the  destruction  took  place  in  fact,  it  must 
have  been  committed  by  divine  appointment,  as  the 
scriptures  affirm,  or  by  divine  permission  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  providence.  But  the  permission 
of  cruelties  which  he  has  power  to  prevent,  is  no 
less  repugnant  to  humanity,  nor  less  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  than 
their  actual  commission  or  appointment.  Nay, 
how  many  cases  are  there,  in  which  the  severest 
sufferings  are  inflicted  by  order  of  the  most  hu- 
mane ?    When  a  prince  or  his  recorder  signs  the 
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death-warrant  of  criminals,  condemned  to  die  by 
their  country's  laws,  no  one  would  think  of  charg- 
ing him  with  cruelty.  But  if  the  same  prince 
should  permit  his  soldiers  to  massacre  the 
people  by  thousands,  when  he  might  restrain  them 
by  a  single  effort,  all  would  abhor  and  execrate  his 
inhumanity*  If  then  you  believe  in  the  infinite 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  the  per* 
mission  of  so  many  horrors ;  why  may  we  not 
equally  admit  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  not* 
withstanding  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites? 
At  all  events,  when  the  former  has  been  accounted 
for,  the  latter  will  cease  to  be  inscrutable  or  mys- 
terious." 

"The  difficulty  is  great  on  both  sides,  I  con- 
fess," said  Glenville,  "but  still  there  seems  a 
material  difference.  In  the  permission  of  crimes, 
we  suppose  the  voluntary  agents  are  criminal,  and 
will  not  escape  with  impunity.  But  if  the  Can- 
aanites  were  destroyed  by  a  divine  command,  the 
Jews  who  performed  the  deed,  were  innocent,  if 
not  laudable;  which  implies  that  God  approves 
war  with  all  its  cruelties." 

"If,"  replied  Mr.  Ward,  "  Moses  had  received 
an  indefinite  commission  to  spread  bis  conquests 
over  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  a  new 
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form  of  religion  and  government,  this  inference 
might  be  just.  Bat  the  command  in  q  uestion  was 
given  for  a  specific  purpose,  confined  within  cer- 
tain limits,  applied  to  one  body  of  people,  granted 
under  positive  restrictions,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  '  till  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  was  full/  There  are  certain  states 
of  incorrigible  depravity,  in  which  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  mankind  render  life  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, and  a  curse  to  their  infant  posterity.  All 
the  moans  of  their  recovery  proving  ineffectual,  the 
forbearance  of  God  terminates,  and  their  judicial 
excision  is  the  consequence.  For  this  cause  the 
Antediluvians  were  cut  off  by  a  deluge,  the  So- 
domites by  a  tempest,  and  the  Egyptians  by  a  series 
of  plagues.  At  this  state  of  hopeless  delinquency 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  arrived  in  the  time 
of  Moses;  and  from  the  excess  of  their  depravity 
and  crimes>  independently  of  future  punishment, 
it  might  have  been  truly  said,  •  Good  were  it  for 
such  men,  if  they  had  never  been  born !'  Their 
destruction  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites,  was, 
therefore,  the  judicial  execution  of  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  incorrigible  offenders  by  the  just 
ruler  of  the  world." 
"I  allow,"  answered  Glenvtlle,  "that  God  has 
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a  right  to  suspend  the  life  he  has  given,  and  to 
inflict  punishment  on  the  guilty,  in  whatever  way 
his  wisdom  ma;  choose.  And  when  mankind,  or 
any  part  of  them,  arrive  at  that  extreme  depravity 
which  frustrates  all  means  of  recovery,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  rectitude  of  his  moral 
government  by  some  signal  example  of  judicial 
destruction.  But  then  it  seems  most  proper  that 
God  should  do  this  by  natural  means,  like  the 
deluge,  or  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  not  by 
the  sword,  as  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  For  the 
execution  of  this  tremendous  order,  must  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  jews  in  habits  of  cruelty,  and 
thereby  assimilate  them  to  the  people  whom  they 
destroyed." 

"According  to  our  view  of  things,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Ward ;  "  but  we  have 
no  right  to  limit  the  plans  of  the  Holy  One.  If 
he  had  swept  off  the  Canaanites  by  a  pestilence,  as 
in  many  other  oases,  the  moral  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  as  an  evidence  of  divine  judgments, 
would  have  been  very  dhbious  and  transient.  It 
would  have  been  viewed  by  the  generality,  merely 
as  an  awful  providence,  like  an  earthquake  or  a 
storm,  in  which  the  guilty  and  innocent  are  alike 
involved.     And  in  commiserating  the  sufferers, 
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the  band  that  punished,  and  the  cause  of  the  pun* 
ishment,  would  have  been  forgotten*  But  in 
cutting  off  the  Caaaanites,  God  designed  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  men,  and  especially  on  the  instru* 
ments  of  his  justice,  a  deeper  conviction  of  the 
reality  and  rectitude  of  his  moral  government,  his 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  his  regard  for  virtue. 
Having  therefore  chosen  the  Israelites  to  be  his  own 
people,  delivered  them  with  a  mighty  hand  from 

m 

Egyptian  bondage,  and  trained  them  to  his  ser- 
vice by  a  series  of  miracles  in  the  wilderness,  he 
made  them  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  on  a 
guilty  and  incorrigible  race,  and  insured  their  suc- 
cess by  the  most  signal  tokens  of  his  supernatural 
presence  and  authority.    Under  this  impression, 
Joshua  and  his  forces  commenced  and  pursued 
their  conquests.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  nar- 
rative without  perceiving  how  deeply  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  the  mere  instruments  of  heaven* 
Every  victory  confirmed  their  faith  in  the  true 
God,  and  shewed  them  the  fearful  consequences 
of  apostaoy.     Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  habits 
of  wanton  cruelty  were  generated  by  their  victories. 
The  laws  of  Moses  were  eminently  favourable  to 
humanity,  even  towards  the  brutes.    And  though 
the  history  of  the  jews,  like  other  nations,,  contains 
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many  things  which  shock  our  benevolence ;  yet  it 
likewise  records  many  traits  of  character  and  acts 
of  generosity,  which  evince  the  excellence  of  their 
religion,  and  do  honour  to  our  nature  in  its  best 
state  of  virtue  and  refinement." 

"  I  feel  the  force  of  your  reasoning,  my  dear 
sir,"  answered  Gletmlle,  "and  will  henceforth 
discard  lire  objection  At  all  events,  the  difficul- 
ties in  question  cannot  invalidate  the  positive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  old  testament ;  and  I 
think  we  may  sately  class  them  with  other  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  providence,  which  the  dis- 
closures of  a  future  world  will  explain  and  justify. 
But  in  connection  with  these  points,  1  have  fre- 
quently heard  some  parts  of  the  old  testament 
severely  condemned,  on  the  score  of  indelicacy. 
But  as  the  passages  in  question  were  not  designed 
to  be  read  publicly,  and  neither  excite  nor  sanc- 
tion lasciviousness,  I  perceive  no  force  or  propriety 
in  the  objection.'9 

"  Your  opinion,  my  dear  friend, "  said  Mr. 
Ward,  *'is  perfectly  correct,  and  indicates  your 
good  sense  and  moral  purity.  I  have  toow  read 
the  scriptures  with  attention  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  their  perusal  bad  a  bad  moral  effect  on  my- 
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self  or  others.  The  infidel  may  charge  certain 
texts  with  indelicacy,  and  make  them  the  occasion 
of  low  abase  and  sensual  inuendoes ;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  proclaims  the  impurity  of  his  own  thoughts. 
'  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure ;  but  unto  them 
that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving,  is  nothing  pure ; 
but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.'  " 

"  You  are  doubtless  aware,  sir,"  answered  Glen- 
ville,   "  that  some  parts  of  the  pentateuch,  which 
describe  the  creation  of  all  things  and  the  economy 
of  nature,  are  regarded  by  the  scientific  as  unphi- 
losophical  and  absurd.     The  modern  discoveries  in 
astronomy  exhibit  ideas  of  the  universe,  infinitely 
more  magnificent  than  those  of  the  bible,  and  in- 
duce many  to  reject  the  Mosaic  account  as  fabu- 
lous and  childish.      Even  some  who  admit  the 
inspiration  of  scripture  in  reference  to  religion, 
relinquish  its  authority  with  respect  to  the  natural 
system.     But  it  strikes  me  that  if  one  part  be 
untrue,  the  inspiration  of  the  rest  must  be  re- 
linquished." 

"At  least,"  answered  Mr.  Ward,  "it  would  be 
very  dubious,  if  not  untenable.  For  though  Moses 
and  the  prophets  were  inspired  principally  to  make 
known  the  true  God,  and  enforce  the  sanctions  of 
morality  and  religion,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed 
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they  would  be  left  to  teach  any  thing  philosophi- 
cally absurd.  The  friends  of  divine  revelation 
should  be  cautious  in  admitting  theories  by  which 
its  credibility  is  impaired.  Let  the  objectors  be 
certain  they  understand  the  language  of  Moses, 
before  they  impeach  his  wisdom ;  and  be  sure 
their  fine  theories  are  well-founded,  before  they 
attempt  to  rear  upon  them  a  system  hostile  to  the 
sacred  volume.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  sometimes 
astonished  at  the  presumption  and  credulity  of 

these  sceptical  philosophers,  grasping  with  eager- 

*  ■ 
Tiess  at  the  wildest  and  most  improbable  theories, 

which  seem  to  countenance  their  unbelief,  or  fur- 
nish an  argument  against  the  gospel.  When  I 
review  the  history  of  human  opinions,  and  see  the 
speculations  of  one  age,  though  supported  with  all 
the  confidence  of  demonstration,  overturned  by  the 
favourite  reasonings  of  another,  equally  confident, 
and  yet  equally  fallacious ;  I  am  often  reminded 
of  that  prophetic  saying,  '  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain !'  I  hope, 
therefore,  your  faith  in  the  holy  scriptures  is  too 
well  confirmed  to  be  shaken  by  arguments  founded 
on  a  basis  so  sandy." 

"  Experience,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Glenville,  "  has 
already  taught  me  the  fallibility  of  reason,  and  will, 
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in  future,  make  me  suspicions  of  such  theories. 
Nor  do  I  think  these  and  other  difficulties  in  the 
old  testament,  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
shake  my  belief  in  the  .christian  revelation,  if  the 
evidences  of  thenaw  testament  were  decisive.  For 
I  believe  .many  persons  cordially  receive  christian* 
ity.as  a  divine  system,  who  entertain  serious  doubts 
as  to /the  inspiration  and  veracity  of  the  old  testa- 
ment." 

"J  am  quite  at  a  loss,  Howard,  to  guess  on 
what  principles  -they  can  bold  such  an  opinion,0 
.answered  Mr.  Ward.    "  Certainly  the  new  testa- 
ment >isof  greater  importance  to  us  than  the  old, 
as  -containing  the  facts  and  doctrines  peculiar  to 
Christianity.     But  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
not  only  gave  their  public  sanction  to  the  old  tes- 
tament scriptures,  but  uniformly  appealed  to  their 
predictions  and  authority,  to  ratify  or  explain  their 
own  doctrine.    If,  therefore,  they  were  inspired, 
the  authority  of  the  old  (es^ment  is  sufficiently 
established.    It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  separate 
their  claims.    They  must  both  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether.  'They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  two 
different,  much  less  as  two  opposite  systems  of 
religion, 'but  as  the  same  divipe  system  under  dif- 
<ferent  aspects,  in  different  stages  pf  its  develope- 
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ment.  The  same  merciful  design,  the  same 
doctrines,  the  same  rules  of  duty,  the  same 
devotional  affections,  the  same  pure  and  exalted 
motives  are  common  to  both.    The  patriarchal, 

the   Mosaic,  the  prophetical,   and  the  christian 

* 

revelations,  are  only  so  many  parts  of  the  same 
divine  plan,  gradual  disclosures  of  the  same  system, 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  mankind. 
Christianity  is  the  perfection  of  this  divine  system. 
It  is  the  sqme  religion  divested  of  her  Jewish  dress, 
the  splendid  forms  of  a  cumbrous  ritual;  and 
brought  before  us  in  the  full  day-light  of  truth,  in 
all  the  loveliness  of  her  own  native,  unassuming, 
but  celestial  attire.  If  then  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  new  testament,  which  I  hope  is  the  case,  you 
m?y  safely  admit  the  old,  and  impute  its  ambigui- 
ties to  their  remote  antiquity,  and  other  causes 
whicfar  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain." 
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CHAP.   XV. 


While  Mr.  Ward  was  making  the  remarks 
which  closed  the  last  chapter,  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  gentleman,  who  called  upon 
business  which  required  immediate  attention.  He 
therefore  left  Glenville  to  his  own  reflections ;  and 
after  an  interview  with  his  friend,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  parochial  duty  which  occurred  at  the 
same  time,  he  returned  to  his  study,  and  resumed 
the  conversation. 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "this  interruption  has  broken 
the  thread  of  our  argument.  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  of  some  further  difficulties.  If  so,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  find  them  more  formidable  than  the 
last." 

"  I  feel  the  propriety  of  your  former  reasoning, 
sir,"  replied  Glenville  ;  "  and  I  think  my  doubts 
would  soon  vanish,  were  it  not  for  some  difficulties 
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io  the  new  testament  which  have  greatly  perplexed 
me.  1  do  not  refer  to  mere  verbal  obscurities, 
which  the  labours  of  just  criticism  may  remove. 
But  some  things  stated  by  the  four  evangelists, 
appear  exceedingly  mysterious.  Their  manner  of 
recording  the  same  miracle  or  the  same  discourse, 
is  sometimes  very  dissimilar,  if  not  contradictory. 
Some  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  respecting  his 
second  advent,  seem  very  ambiguous.  The  apos- 
tles speak  of  the  end  of  the  world,  as  an  event 
expected  in  their  own  time,  and  admonish  their 
disciples  to  be  ready  for  its  approach.  But  as  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has  proved  these  ex- 
pectations to  be  unfounded,  does  not  this  failure 
impeach  their  claim  to  inspiration,  and  throw  a 
doubt  over  the  authority  they  assumed  ?" 

"  Doubtless  there  is  some  force  in  these  difficul- 
ties," answered  Mr.  Ward,  "  but  they  are  infinitely 
less  formidable  than  you  imagine.  You  cannot 
surely  think  the  extraordinary  contents  of  the  four 
gospels,  are  a  valid  objection  to  their  veracity, 
irrespectively  of  the  evidence  they  adduce  !  This 
would  be  to  adopt  the  absurd  sophism  of  Hume, 
and  to  make  our  own  experience  the  standard  of 
truth  and  the  boundary  of  possible  events ;  which, 
if  universally  acted  upon,  would  stop  the  spread 
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of  knowledge,  and  sink  the  next  generation  into 
profound  ignorance.  We  must  examine  the  facts 
stated,  by  the  wisdom  adduced,  and  not  by  our  own 
prejudices." 

"  That  I  acknowledge,  sir,*  replied  Glenville; 
"  but  then  the  statements  of  different  witnesses 
ought  to  be  unanimous ;  or  they  impair  each  other's 
testimony." 

"  Why,  as  to  the  variations  found  in  the  four 
gospels,"  continued  Mr.  Ward,  "  not  one  has  been 
proved  to  contain  a  contradiction.  Many  of  them 
arise  from  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
different  aspect  in  which  the  same  event  was 
viewed  by  the  writers.  A  little  care  will  easily 
reconcile  them.      But  these  minor  discrepances 

r 

prove  that  the  evangelists  Were  not  mere  copyists, 
transcribing  from  a  common  document  which  they 
had  agreed  to  publish,  but  independent  Witnesses 
of  the  facts  they  record.  Had  there  been  any 
collusion,  such  variations  would  have  been  stu- 
diously avoided.  But  they  alt  write  like  men* 
conscious  of  integrity,  and  determined  to  state 
what  they  most  certainly  knew  to  be  the  truth. 
Their  variations,  therefore,  instead  of  weakening, 
confirm  the  credibility  of  the  w^ole." 

"Your  conclusion,  my  dear  sir,  is  so  far  satis- 
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factory/'  said  CRenville.  "But  how  will  you 
account  for  the  ambiguity  and  seeming  failure  of 
certain  prophecies  to  which  I  before  alluded  ?" 

"  With  respect  to  their  ambiguity,  sir/'  answer- 
ed Mr.  Ward,  "  I  do  not  dee  how  it  could  well  be 
otherwise.  A  prophecy  minutely  describing  some 
future  event,  would  either  frustrate  itself  by  its 
own  explicitness,  of  might  be  charged  by  an  ob- 
jector as  the  cause  of  its  owifr  accomplishment,  an& 
therefore  be  deemed  no  prophecy  at  all.  Hence 
the  terms  in  which,  our  Lord  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion^ Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state,  though*  most 
remarkably  and  minutely  verified  by  the  event, 
were  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  obscure  before- 
hand to  prevent  either  of  these  consequences. 
And  though  some  of  the  early  christians  seem  to 
have  expected  the  end  of  the  world  in  their  own 
timer  the  idea  evidently  arose-  from  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  terms  used  by  our  Saviour  m>  predicting 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  forewarning  his 
apostles  of  the  event.  For  I  don't  remember  any 
case  in  which  it  can  be  proved  that  the  apostles 
themselves  countenanced  this  mistake*  Ttf  those 
specimens  of  their  discourses  which  Luke  has  re- 
corded ia  the  Acts,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
discovered." 
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"  But  does  not  the  language  itself  justify  the 
construction?"  said  Glenville.  "In  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  after 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the 
signs  of  his  second  coming  to  judgment,  Christ 
said  to  his  apostles,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this 
generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be 
fulfilled.'  Is  not  this  very  extraordinary,  if  he 
meant  to  predict  an  event  which  has  not  yet  taken 
place?" 

"  It  certainly  does  appear  so,"  answered  Mr. 
Ward.  "  But  if  we  refer  to  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion, perhaps  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  may 
be  found.  In  the  third  Terse  we  are  told,  that  as 
Jesus  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  '  his  disciples 
came  to  him  privately,  saying,  Tell  us  when  shall 
these  things  be?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?'  These 
questions,  though  joined  by  the  apostles,  evidently 
refer  to  very  different  events,  destined  to  take 
place  at  yery  distant  periods.  In  our  Saviour's 
answers,  the  distinction  was,  no  doubt,  duly  marked 
and  sufficiently  understood,  though  not  preserved 
by  the  evangelist  with  so  much  formality  as  we 
might  wish.  But  if  Christ  meant  to  include  his 
description  of  the  last  day,  as  well  as  the  overthrow 
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of  Jerusalem,  when  he  said,  *  This  generation  shall 
not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,'  there 
could  be  no  propriety  in  the  verse  following, 
where  it  is  added,  'but  of  that  day  and  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but 
my  Father  only.'  If  understood  in  this  sense, 
which  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  mistake  in  ques- 
tion, these  two  verses  almost  literally  affirm  and 
deny  the  same  thing ;  which  is  clearly  inadmissi- 
ble, and  cannot  therefore  be  the  true  meaning. 
But  limit  the  former  verse  to  what  our  Lord  has 
said  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  temple ;  and  apply  the  latter  to 
the  second  inquiry,  as  to  the  signs  of  his  coming 
to  judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  the 
coherence  and  propriety  of  both  will  be  established. 
Upon  this  construction,  which  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect, none  of  our  Lord's  prophecies  have  failed ; 
but  the  former  were  awfully  verified  within  the 
time  limited ;  while  the  latter  yet  remain  to  re- 
ceive their  accomplishment." 

"This  solution,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Glenville, 
"  seems  perfectly  reasonable.  But  did  not  St. 
Paul  himself  sanction  this  error  in  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  where  he  says,  '  This  we  say 
unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which 
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are  alive  and*  remain  mto  the  coming  of  the  Lordr 
sfiall  not  precede  them  which  Are  asleep.  For 'the 
Lord'  himself'  shall"  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  Voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the 
trump  off  Gt)d ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first.  Then-  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall 
fee  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord'  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be 
*ith  the  Lord.  Wherefore  oomfbrt  one  another 
with  these  words/  " 

•*  The  language  is  very  beautiful  and  explicit," 
answered  Mr.  Ward ;  "  but  we  arte  not  to  suppose, 
that,  iir  using  the  fftst  person,  on  which  you  lay  so 
much  stress,,  the  apostle  absolutely  meant  himself 
and  his  contemporaries.  This  mode  ©^expression 
is  Often  used  with  great  latitude,  when  speakers 
and  writers,  for  the  sake  of  energy,  tdfentify  them- 
selves with  past  and  future  transactions,  in  which 
they1  have  no  personal  share.  At  all  events,  we 
should  allow  St.  Paul  to  be  his  own  interpreter. 
Hence,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  same  people, 
written  soon  after,  he  expressly  cautioned  them 
against  this  mistake,  foretelling  the  antichristian 
apostacy,  add  directing  them  to  the  second  advent 
and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  very  distant  events. 
*  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren/  he  says,  '  by  the 
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coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  ga- 
thering together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit, 
nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  as,  as  that  the 
day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  yon 
by  any  means ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except 
there  eome  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  Matt  of 
Sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  be  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing* himself,  that  he  is 
God.'  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  new 
invention  of  the  apostle's  to  rectify  a  former  opinion, 
since  he  expressly  adds,  '  Remember  ye  not,  that 
when  1  was  yet  with  yon,  I  told  yon  these  things.' 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  has  been 
wrongly  charged  with,  a  false  or  mistaken  pro*- 
phecy." 

"Then  you  believe,  sir/'  replied  Glenville, 
"that  the  error  adopted  by  some  of  the  early  chris- 
tians on  this  point,  received  no  countenance  from 
any  of  the  apostles,  nor  from  any  parts  of  the  new 
testament." 

"Most  certainly  I  do,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ward. 
"  St.  Peter  mentions  the  same  subject  in  his  second 
epistle,  and  anticipates  this  very  objection,  as  made- 
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by  scoffers  in  the  last  age.  '  For  there  shall  come 
in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own 
lasts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  bis 
coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  V  In  his  view,  therefore,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  was  a  very  distant  event ;  though  he  affirms 
it  will  nevertheless  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  scenes  of  the 
apocalypse,  which  evidently  describe  a  succession 
of  events,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  before  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  And  though  the  apostles  urged  ' 
the  churches  in  their  own  day  to  piety  and  watch- 
fulness, by  considerations  drawn  from  the  day  of 
judgment ;  yet  the  hour  of  death,  which  often  comes 
suddenly,  and  the  immediate  judgment  which  fol- 
lows it,  render  such  motives,  at  all  times,  no  less 
proper  than  salutary  and  impressive.  If  St.  Paul 
or  any  of  the  apostles,  had  expected  our  Saviour's 
personal  advent  in  their  own  life-time,  the  delusion 
would  surely  have  vanished  when  the  terrors  of 
lam  were  before  them.  But  they  retained 
ne  hope,  and  used  the  same  language,  till 
t.  Observe  what  St.  Paul  wrote  to  his 
Timothy,  iu  the  immediate  view  of  death : 
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•  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.'  May 
you  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  follow  this  illustrious 
pattern  of  christian  piety,  and  enjoy  in  our  last 
hours,  the  same  delightful  and  well-grounded  con- 
fidence !" 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Glen- 
ville,  "for  these  ample  remarks.  It  would  be  almost 
a  waste  of  time  to  mention  any  other  difficulties. 
Indeed,  sir,  the  more  I  read  the  new  testament, 
the  more  its  seeming  discrepances  are  removed. 
1  am  charmed  with  the  simplicity  and  heavenly 
grandeur  of  its  contents.  An  irresistible  conviction 
that  the  founders  of  Christianity  have  not  imposed 
upon  the  world  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  were 
the  inspired  ministers  of  a  divine  system,  often 
steals  over  me,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart  in 
defiance  of  scepticism." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  this  confession/ 
my  dear  Howard,"  said  Mr.  Ward.  "In  fact,  if 
the  positive  evidences  in  favour  of  Christianity  be 
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true,  these  minor  difficulties  weigh  not  a  feather  in 
the  scale  against  it.  If  the  miracles  wrought  by 
our  Saviour  were  real,  if  only  one  of  them  be 
clearly  proved,  if  the  single  fact  of  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  be  credibly  attested;  the  divinity 
of  the  gospel  must  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Qod 
would  raise  to  life  an  impostor,  or  permit  a  miracle 
to  be  wrought  in  support  of  falsehood." 

"Doubtless,"  said  Glenville,  "that  mast  be 
universally  acknowledged;  and  if  I  had  never 
doubted  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  the 
difficulties  I  have  mentioned  to  you  would  not  have 
seemed  so  formidable." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Ward,  "if  that 
were  doubtful,  other  difficulties  would  be  increased' 
a  thousand  fold,  and  the  whole  system  would  rest 
on  slippery  ground.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  the  main  pillar  of  Christianity,  without  which  the 
whole  fabric  must  fall.  The  spread  of  the  gospel 
at  the  beginning,  and  its  existence  at  the  present 
day,  are  facts  which  equally  depend  on  its  found- 
er's resurrection  and  ascension.  If  Christianity 
were  simply  a  moral  system,  this  fact  would  lose  its 
importance,  and  migBtbe  suspected  without  involv- 
ing consequences  so  fatal  to  its  stability  and  design. 
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But  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and-  the  glory  that 
followed,  are  the  grand  theme  of  Christianity, 
teaching  us,  as  its  most  peculiar  and  essential  doc- 
trine, that  '  he  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
raised  again  for.  our  justification/  Hence  St. 
Paul  seemed  willing  to  rest  oh  this  single  fact  the 
entire  credibility  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  firmness 
of  his  faith  and  hope,  when  he  said  to  the  Corin- 
thians, 'Now  if* Christ  be  preached  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead,,  how  say  some  among  you,  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?  For  if 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ 
not  risen :  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea, 
and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  for  God,  because 
we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ ; 
whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not/" 

rt  For  this  reason,"  replied  Glenville,  "  I  have 
sometimes  thought  the  statements  of  the  four 
evangelists  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
were  not  so  clear  and  harmonious  as  the  importance 
of  the  event  required ;  and  that  the  testimony  of 
other  eye-witnesses  ought  to  have  been  subjoined, 
to  confirm  so  stupendous  a  miracle." 

"  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr. 
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Ward,  "  that  you  have  «ome  ground  for  this 
opinion.  We  do  not  pretend  that  any  one  of  the 
evangelists  has  recorded  all  the  evidences  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  or  that  the  whole  of  their 
accounts  together  form  a  complete  and  harmonious 
narrative  of  the  fact.  Each  historian  related  those 
particulars  that  were  most  strongly  impressed  on 
his  own  mind,  or  which  best  answered  the  primary 
design  of  his  narrative,  without  considering  what 
others  might  have  written,  and  without  regard  to 
the  precise  order  of  time  and  place  in  which  the 
events  had  occurred ;  whence  there  is  some  ap- 
pearance of  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  their 
accounts.  But  if  we  compare  all  the  particulars  in 
question,  duly  considering  their  extreme  brevity, 
and  the  time  and  place  assignable  to  each,  we  shall 
find  these  apparent  discrepances  so  far  removed  as 
to  evince  the  credibility  and  harmony  of  all  the 
facts  mentioned,  either  as  detached  events,  or  in 
connexion  with  the  whole  narrative.  Had  we 
lived  at  the  time,  and  heard  the  oral  accounts  de- 
livered by  the  apostles  and  their  companions,  who 
had  the  privilege  to  eat  and  drink  with  our  Lord 
after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  I  feel  confident  we 
should  have  found  the  evidences  adduced  so  nu- 
merous, their  testimony  so  minute  and  explicit, 
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and  the  consistency  of  the  facts  so  clear  and  self- 
evident,  as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  doubt. 
When  the  evangelists,  some  years  after,  sat  down 
to  write  their  brief  accounts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
churches,  they  were  so  confident  that  Christ  had 
been  seen  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible 
proofs,  and  the  fact  was  so  firmly  believed  among 
them,  and  so  incapable  of  denial  or  dispute,  that  it 
was  not  their  design  to  prepare  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  case,  as  though  they  wished  to  antici- 
pate objections,  nor  does  the  necessity  or  desirable- 
ness of  such  a  statement  seem  to  have  entered 
their  thoughts.  And  certainly  the  absence  of 
every  thing  like  art  or  contrivance  in  their 
accounts,  is  no  impeachment  of  their  veracity." 

"That  1  think,  sir,  must  be  conceded,  by  every 
candid  inquirer,"  answered  Glenville.  "On  the 
contrary,  a  more  studied  account  of  the  fact, 
would  for  the  same  reason  have  been  far  more 
liable  to  suspicion.  Had  their  accounts  been 
copied  from  some  forged  document  which  they  had 
agreed  to  publish,  it  is  rational  to  suppose,  as  you 
before  intimated,  they  would  have  taken  due  care 
to  prevent  the  least  appearance  of  discrepancy  and 
confusion.  And  if,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  they 
had  chosen  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  every 
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precaution  would  have  been  used  to  reader  these 
detached  fragments,  when  compared  together  as 
parts  of  one  general  account,  so  obviously  consistent 
and  harmonious  as  to  corroborate  each  otheiv 
From  the  nature  of  the  accounts  themselves,  and 
the  difficulties  in  question,  it  is  evident  there 
eould  have  been  no  collusion  between  the  four 
evangelists,  and  that  so  far  as  they  deserve  credit 
at  all,  they  must  be  received  as  so  many  separate 
and  independent  witnesses  of  the  same  fact.  This 
circumstance,  1  confess,  more  than  counterbalances' 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  some  detatcbed  portions 
of  the  narrative,  while  it  can  be  shewn  that  none 
of  them  involve  an  absolute  contradiction." 

"The  propriety  and  weight  of  this  concession, 
sir,  is  unquestionable/'  replied  Mr.  Ward.  "  But 
we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, but  of  all  the  apostles  and  their  companions 
in  the  ministry,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
christian  church  at  Jerusalem.  It  cannot  surely 
be  imagined  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  fab- 
ricated the  story  of  their  master's  resurrection,  as* 
the  groundwork  of  an  imposture  which  they  had 
determined  to  propagate  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  To  imagine  this,  would  be  to  form  an  hy- 
pothesis, not  only  unsupported  by  a  single  fact, 
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but  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  in  question;  than  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  thing  more  ittational  to 
be  conceived.  It  is  evident  from  the  four  gospels, 
that,  whatever  confidence  the  apostles  had  pre* 
viously  entertained  of  their  Lord's  messiahship* 
and  the  benefits  about  to  flow  from  his  authority, 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  so  completely 
shocked  their  prejudices  and  undermined  their 
faith,  that  they  felt  themselves  utterly  abashed  and 
confounded,  and  were  glad  to  retire  firofii  the  pub* 
fie  eye,* like  persons  ashamed  of  their  expectations,. 
When  convicted  of  supporting  some  visionary  and 
abortive  scheme.  And  notwithstanding  he  had 
frequently  intimated  the  fact,  and  even  explicitly 
foretold  them  that  he  should  be  put  to  dedtb,  and 
the  third  day  rise  again,  they  bad  no  expeetathm 
of  its  coming  to  pass,  but  with  difficulty  believed 
those  who  first  announced  the  wonderful  and  tit** 
resting  news.  It  was,  indeed,  so  contrary  to  their 
pre-c'onoeptions,  and  involved  consequences  so  re- 
mote from  every  theory  they  had  previously  etntej> 
tained,  that,  from  the  constitution  of  the  iftifid^and 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations  in  the  admia* 
sion  of  flew  doctrines,  nothing  but  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  could  have  convinced   them  of  its 
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troth.     No,  they  were  not  only  unwilling  to  rely 
on  the  testimony  of  each  other,  but  would  not  be 
satisfied  even  with  ocular  demonstration,  till  their 
risen  Saviour  had  said,   '  Behold  my  hands  and  my 
feet,  that  it  is  I  myself!    Handle  me  and  see ;  for 
a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have.'     But  if  the  apostles  had  been  credulous 
enough  to  receive  it  on  slight  grounds,  or  to  depend 
on  a  mere  visionary  proof  of  his  re  appearance,  in 
which  a  deficiency  of  direct  evidence  might  have 
been  supplied  by  the  fervour  of  imagination;  yet 
they  had  no  motive,  to  invent  the  story,  or  to  be- 
come its  abettors.     There  was  nothing  in  their 
character  and  cast  of  mind,  or  in  their  previous 
habits  and  connexions,  to  inspire  the  thought  of  an 
imposture,  or  to  qualify  them  for  its  execution,  if 
devised  by  others.    All  the  motives  of  avarice, 
ambition,  voluptuousness,  novelty,  or  romance,  by 
which    impostors  are   usually   influenced,    were 
wanting  to  them;  and  if  so  wild  a  project  had  been 
once  conceived,  it  must  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt by  the  certain  failure  and  disgrace  which 
threatened  its  supporters.    Nothing  but  the  strong- 
est assurance  of  its  reality  could  have  induced 
them  to  bear  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;   nor  could  any  thing  have  produced 
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that  assurance  but  the  clearest  and  most  indubita- 
ble proofs.  And  yet  this  was  the  principal  point, 
to  which  the  apostles  invited  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen,  boldly  appealing  to  the  public,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city  where  they  affirmed,  the 
facts  themselves  had  just  taken  place.  Their  tes- 
timony was  open  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  their 
adversaries  had  all  possible  means  and  motives  to 
detect  the  cheat,  if  any  had  been  designed.  Could 
the  Jewish  rulers  have  falsified  the  apostles'  testi- 
mony, by  producing  the  body  of  Jesus,  whom  they 
had  lately  crucified,  and  over  whose  sepulchre  they 
had  placed  a  sufficient  guard,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  imposture  would  at  once  have  perished 
in  Jerusalem.  But  all  the  efforts  of  their  malice, 
ingenuity,  and  power,  not  being  accompanied  with 
the  shadow  of  evidence,  failed  to  invalidate  the 
fact,  or  check  the  confidence  and  zeal  of  its  un- 
daunted messengers.  Those  very  men  who  had 
previously  been  so  timid  and  incredulous,  being 
assured  of  their  Saviour  s  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion by  evidence  which  it  was  impossible  to  doubt, 
now  persisted  in  their  testimony  with  a  firmness 
and  interpredity  which  no  hostility  or  sufferings 
could  repress.  Not  one  of  them  ever  attempted 
to  save  himself  by  betraying  his  companions  pr 
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disclosing  any  secret  fraud;  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  known  impostures,  and  which  no- 
thing can  account  for  but  the  irresistible  force  of 
troth.  Indeed,  every  convert  gained  by  the  apos- 
tles in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  may  be  considered 
as  attesting  the  credibility  of  the  fact;  while  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  two  years  afterwards,  con- 
firmed it  by  a  new  and  splendid  miracle*  Speaking 
therefore  of  oar  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  stating 
its  principal  evidences,  that  great  apostle  says,  'I 
delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also 
received,  how  that  Christ  died  .fear  our  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  he  rose  again  the  thurd  day  according  to  the 
scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  seen  of  .Cephas,  then 
of  the  twelve;  after  that  he  was  seen.of  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remain  unto  the  present,  but  some  are  fallen 
asleep ;  after  that  he  was  seen  of  James ;  then  of 
all  the  apostles ;  and  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me 
also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time.'" 

"I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  so  full  an 
illustration  of  the  argument,"  replied  Glenville. 
"  These  considerations  afford  me  entire  satisfaction, 
and  I  now  think  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit.    But  did 
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it  new  atrifce  y<3tu,  sir,  as  a  mysterious  circum- 
stance, and  a  'matter  of  deep  regret,  that  oar  Lord 
wrote  nothing  himself,  hat  left  his  doctrine  to  the 
oral  instructions  and  written  memorials  of  his 
messengers?  Had  his  doctrine  been  written  out 
in  a  systematic  form,  by  himself  or  under  his  im- 
mediate authority,  instead  of  being  recorded  and 
explained  by  others,  the  principal  of  whom  had  not 
.the  advantage  of  his  personal  acquaintance  and 
instruction*  would  it  not  ha?*  prevented  many 
.  disputes,  and  exhibited  Christianity  to  the  world 
in  a.  more  easy  and  impressive  manner  ?" 

"  I  do  not  consider  such  a  plan  either  practica- 
ble or  desirable/'  answered  Mr.  Ward.  "If  our 
Saviour's  doctrine  had  bean  nothing  more  than  a 
moral  system,  a  rule  of  conduct  in  reference  to 
ourselves ,  and  God,  enforced  by  divine  sanctions, 
be  might  certainly  have  left  it  in  the  form  you 
supppse.  But  the  essqnoe  of  Christianity  is  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  himself  in  all  his  me- 
diatorial relations,  as  the  Lovd:and  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  is  not  only  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith,  but  its.  object  and  support,  the  centre  and 
glory  of  the  system.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
committed  to  writing,  nor  understood  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  till  his  death  and  resurrection 
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had  ratified  his  messiahship,  and  developed  the 
peculiarities  of  his  doctrine  as  an  economy  of 
redemption.  And  though  St.  Paul,  to  whose  writ- 
ings we  are  so  eminently  indebted  for  an  inspired 
illustration  of  the  christian  faith,  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  Lord's  oral  instruction,  yet  that 
deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  miraculous 
conversion,  and  the  personal  communications  he 
received  from  the  Saviour  in  his  exalted  state. 
And  thus  the  manner  of  his  induction  to  the 
apostleship,  and  his  supernatural  endowments, 
correspond  with  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  and 
the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  his  usefulness." 

"  But  you  are  aware,  sir,"  said  Glenville,  "  that 
some  deistical  writers  have  represented  the  con- 
version and  pretensions  of  St.  Paul  as  justly  liable 
to  suspicion.  While  they  admit  and  even  eulo- 
gize his  talents,  as  a  man  of  the  most  splendid 
genius,  and  the  most  captivating  eloquence,  they 
speak  of  him  as  a  crafty  impostor,  who  espoused 
Christianity  from  motives  of  ambition,  and  by  en- 
grafting upon  it  the  inventions  of  his  own  fervid 
imagination,  impressed  it  with  the  mysteriousness 
of  a  divine  system,  and  gave  it  that  peculiar  form 
under  which  it  is  now  generally  received." 

"  There  is  nothing  too  monstrous  and  incredible, 
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sir/'  answered  Mr.  Ward,  "for  writers  of  that 
school  to  -invent  and  propagate,  if  they  fancy  it 
will  injure  the  christian  cause,  or  gfre  the  least 
support  to  their  pernicious  errors.  But  if  you 
could  rake  together  all  the  absurd  inventions  of 
scepticism  and  imposture,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  the  most  distant  climes,  you  would  not  find 
one  more  monstrous  and  incredible,  more  remote 
from  probability  and  fact,  than  this.  It  seems  to 
me  to  refute. itself  by  its  own  absurdity.  And  if 
the  sceptic  himself  would  only  read  the  history  of 
St.  Paul's  labours,  or  calmly  peruse  any  one  of  his 
epistles,  I  think  he  would  feel  himself  compelled 
to  pronounce  the  supposition  you  have  named, 
untenable  and  preposterous.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that,  any  man,,  making  the  least  pretensions  to 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  in  hip  inquiries 
after  truth,  could  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a 
notion,  much  less  employ  the  sophistry  of  perverted 
talent  in  recommending  it.  If  Saul  of  Tarsus  had 
forfeited  the  favour  of  his  patrons,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  worldly  honour,  when  he  commenced  his 
journey  to  Damascus  ;  or  if  Christianity  had  been 
espoused  by  the  great,  and  in  the  meridian  of  its 
prosperity,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion ;  the  possi- 
bility of  ambitious  motives  might  have  been  urged 
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itt  favour  of  thiasuspicioi).  But  when  the  christian 
cause  appeared  on  the  me  of  perishing,  while  his 
previous  habits  and  eoroneactons,  with  the  prospect 
of  secular  preferment,  combined  to  strengthen  his 
unbelief,  an  efttire  change  took  place  in  his  views 
and  character,  and  be  began  to  preaektbe  faith  he 
had  before  laboured  to  destroy ;  though  is  doing  so, 
he  not  only  renounced  hts  formed  prejudices  and 
pAsstens,  but  suffered  the  kiss  of  all  things,  and 
exposed  himself  to  the  unrelenting  violence  of  hie 
feritse*  patrols  and  friends,  No  adequate  reason 
for  bis  eendnet  can  be  assigned*  but  the  one  as- 
signed by  himself*  and  verified  by  the  whole  of  his 
apodteftc  labours.  He  was,  indeed,  raised  np  by  a 
special  pfovMfettee,  to  supply  an  important  Vacancy 
to  the-  apestolit  ttfesioto)  and  to  becomeby  his  min- 
istry *tod  writings,  due  of  the  gneatest  benefactors 
of  thGwdrid*" 

•'  But  I  suppose,  sir,91  replied  Gfamlle,  "  yon 
will  ftdttit  that  What  are  called  the  peculiar  doc- 
trifles  of  the  gospel*  ou  points  most  frequently  con- 
troverted, are  chiefly  derived  from  the  writings  of 
this  apostle.  Eveti  St.  Peter  seems  toacknowledge 
as  much,  when,  speaking  of  Paul's  epistles,  he  says, 
'  they  cotitaffri  many  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
wfakh  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable,  wrest,  as 
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they  do  abo  the  ether  scriptures*  to  their  o  wo  delu- 
sion/ And  I  hare  frequently  heardit  observed*  that 
the  aspect  of  Christianity,  as  it  appears  in  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord*  and  in  the  writingsof  St.  Paul* 
k  altogether  so  dissiorilar,  that  if  the  latter  be  cor- 
rect,, the  former  must  be  so  ineagrfe  and  defective  as 
acutely  to  deserve  the  name.  But  Christ  surely 
was  the  best  expounder  of  his  own  doctrine.  And 
as  many  years  elapsed  before  St.  Paul's  writing* 
wore  published,  while  thousands  must  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  faith  without  seeing  them,  I  cannot 
hiMigine  hQW  any  doctrine  can  be  deemed  essential, 
unless  it  were  cledriy  taught  by  out  Saviour,  and 
recorded  itt  the  four  gospels." 

"  Why,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,"  replied  Mr. 
Ward,  "  we  must  regard  the  apostles  as  the  au- 
thorised interpreters  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine. 
Clearly  as  it  was  taught  by  himself,  and  beautiful 
and  instructive  as  his  sayings  and  discourses  are, 
it  Was  obviously  impossible  for  some  things  to  be 
fully  understood,  till  after  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  had  explained  them.  His  apostles  were 
therefore  commissioned  and  qualified,  not  merely 
to  relate  and  record  the  oral  instructions  of  their 
divine  master,  but  also  to  ratify  and  illustrate  the 
entire  systett  of  bis  doctrines   and  institutions. 

H  2 
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Nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  receive  Christianity  at 
all,  unless  be  acknowledge  the  authority  of  its 
apostles.  Bnt  though  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  which  comprize  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  new  testament,  and  so.  fully  eluci- 
date  its  doctrinal  peculiarities,  yet  I  cannot  admit 
that  there  is  the  least  discrepancy  between  them. 
And  with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
has  occasioned  so  many  controversies,  and  the 
greatest  possible  diversity  of  opinion,  you  are  aware 
that  the  greatest  number  of  disputed  texts  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  John.  But,  in 
fact,  these  and  all  other  doctrines  confessedly 
fundamental,  may  be  .found  in  St.  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, stated  with  more  .or  less  frequency  and  expli- 
oitoess,  in  the  language  of  our  Lord  himself.  The 
idea  of  imputing,  to  St,  Paul  a  different  doctrine* 
superadded  to. the  Christianity  of  the  four  evange- 
lists and  original  apostles,  is  altogether  unfounded 
and  fallacious.  And  1  more  than  suspect  that  no 
person  who  questions  his  integrity*  or  dislikes  his 
doctrine,  will  retain  any  cordial  respect  for  the  rest 
of  the  new  testament." 

"To  these  arguments,  my  dear  sir,"  answered 
Glenville,  "I  have  nothing  further  to  object. 
Indeed,  my  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  has 
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already  come  to  a  conclusion  which  affords  me 
abundant  satisfaction,  although  former  doubts  fre- 
quently arise.  I  feel  by  painful  experience,  that 
false  opinions  and  wrong  feelings,  like  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  instrument,,  will  long  linger  in  the 
mind,  even  in  defiance  of  one's  better  judgment. 
Bnt  though  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  sometimes 
stagger  my  belief,  time  and  attention  to  the  scrip- 
tures will,  I  trust,  with  the  divine  blessing,  insure 
permanent  repose/' 

"I  have  no  donbt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ward; 
"and  the  more  this  is  the  case,  the  more  happy 
will  you  find  yourself.  As  to  those  parts  of  the 
gospel  which  seem  most  mysterious,  I  wonder  any 
well-informed  person  should  consider  them  on  that 
account  incredible.  Of  the  mode  of  the  divine 
existence,  though  often  made  the  subject  of  rude 
unhallowed  controversy,  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing, but  what  it  has  pleased  Goi  to  reveal.  And 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  our  Saviour's 
person  as  the  Son  of  God  incarnate ;  the  design  and 
efficacy  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  redemp- 
tion ;  the  works  ascribed  to  him  in  his  mediatorial 
agency  from. the  beginning  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things  ;  the  influence  of  the  holy  Spirit  in  the 
renovation  of  onr  nature ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
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dead,  and  other  mysterious  doctrines ;  tbey  are  as 
much  entitled  to  our  faith,  and  as  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood by  our  reason,  as  the  fact  of  an  immediate 
revelation  from  the  mind  of  God,  or  of  any  mira- 
cle wrought  to  confirm  it.  All  objections  made 
against  these  doctrines  on  the  ground  of  their  mys- 
teriousness,  like  the  Athenians  ridiculing  the 
resurrection,  only  betray  human  ignorance  and 
vanity.  Till  philosophers  have  comprehended 
every  thing  about  them,  and  have  unravelled 
every  mystery  in  nature  and  providence,  let  them 
be  silent  respecting  the  mysteries  of  grace.  We 
are  surrounded  with  mysteries,  sir,  and  are  the 
greatest  mystery  ourselves ;  while  the  commonest 
~  operations  of  nature,  and  the  most  familiar  objects, 
contain  many  things  which  philosophy  herself  is 
compelled  to  leave,  as  she  finds  them,  unknown  and 
inexplicable.  Let  us  then,  my  dear  friend,  confine 
reason  within  her  own  province ;  and  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  Christianity  nothing  that  can  be  called 
irrational.  Let  us  yield  to  evidence,  wherever  it 
may  lead  us ;  and  we  shall  find  in  the  gospel  a  sure 
resting  plaee  for  the  soul.  Let  us  pursue  our  in- 
quiries with  humility  and  firmness,  seeking  the 
assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  resigning  our- 
selves to  its  holy  influence.    And  then,  as  Lord 
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Bacon  observes,  we  shall  feel  it  is  heaven  appa 
earth  to  live  in  charity,  trust  in  provide***,  end 
torn  upon  the  poles  of  troth," 

"  Imojt  cordially  aoqnieace  in  these  sentiments*" 
Mid  Glenvilfo  -i  Tha  hums*  mind,  with  all  its 
capabilities  and  most  splendid  attainment*,  U  daily 
exhibiting  too  many  proofe  of  fellibitlity  and  weak- 
ness, to  become  the  standard  of  divine  truth  or 
taoral  rectitqde.  It  would  be  aheuid  and  preaump- 
turns  to  reject  Christianity,  simply  beceaoe  tome  of 
Us  facts  or  doctrines  may  perplex  our  reason,  and 
««eed  Hs  narrow  oad  feeble  grasp.  The  mysto- 
rousness  of  the  gospel  is  the  necessary  eonsaqueaoe 
of  its  truth,  resulting  from  the  spirituality  of  its 
nature,  the  divinity  of  ite  origin,  end  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  its  process  and  design.  The  graoe  and 
condescension  it  ascribes  to  the  Doily*  as  displayed 
in  die  economy  of  redemption,  in  contrast  with  the 
guilt  and  insignificance  of  its  objects,  invest  it 
with  peculiar  interest  and  glory,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  fadings  of  mingled  astonishment  and  delight. 
And  yet,  sir,  there  are  moments  when  thfc  circum- 
stance itself  aeems  too  wonderful  to  be  true!" 

"Itis„  indeed,  an  overpowering  thought,"  said 
Mr.  Ward.  "Even  the  psahnist  felt  the  same, 
when  he  considered  the  glory  of  God  as  manifest 
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in  the  heavens,  in  contrast  with  human  weakness. 
And  certainly,  it  is  not  strange,  if  the  wonders  of 
redemption  excite  still  greater  astonishment.  Bat 
let  us  not  imagine  the  agency  unfolded  in  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  apparatus  employed  for  its  success, 
are  too  magnificent  for  the  end  to  be  achieved* 
Insignificant  as  we  are  by  nature,  the  superior 
state  for  which  we  are  destined,,  and  the  happiness 
flowing  for  ever  from  our  redemption,  dignify  oar 
existence,  and  render  the  meaps  of  our  redemption 
infinitely  important.  If,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  gospel  in  its  connexion  with  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  manifestation  of  his  character* 
the  influence  it  may  have  on  other  worlds,  and  the 
glory  to  which  it  will  raise  myriads  of  happy  spirits 
for  ever,  we  shall  see,  that  while  its  aspect  is  so 
auspicious  to  ourselves,  it  equally  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  will  diffuse  the  honour  of  his 
name  through  the  ages  of  eternity ;  '  that  now,'  as 
St.  Paul  observes,  'unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the 
church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God/  " 

"My  dear  sir,"  answered  Glenville,  "I  give 
you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  sympathy  and 
assistance.  I  shall  long  remember  this  interview, 
and  trust  my  future  life  will  evince  more  forcibly 
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than  words  can,  the  regard  I  feel  for  your  friend- 
ship,  and  the  benefits  I  have  derived  from  your 
instructions." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Howard,"  said  he,  "  could 
give  me  purer  satisfaction  than  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  your  present  and  future  happiness.  I  re- 
joice in  your  recovery  from  the  trackless  and 
dreary  waste  of  scepticism  to  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel;  and  I  anticipate  its  pleasing  conse- 
quences to  yourself,  your  family,  and  the  world. 
Your  best  friends  share  with  me  in  these  senti- 
ments, which,  I  am  confident,  time  aud  experience 
will  justify.  When  you  return  to  Town,  let  me 
bear  from  you  frequently ;  and  be  assured  of  my 
fervent  prayers  for  your  future  preservation  and 
happiness." 


r3 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


For  some  weeks  Glenville  pursued  his  inquiries 
with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  candour,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  christian  humility  and  prayer ;  and 
by  frequent  conversations  with  his  more  intelligent 
friends,  and  a  free  discussion  of  the  most  interest- 
ing questions,  rendered  his  social  interviews  the 
means  of  rectifying  his  judgment,  and  acquiring 
sacred  knowledge.  By  this  process,  he  was  gra- 
dually relieved  from  former  perplexities,  and 
arrived  at  those  views  of  the  gospel  which  not 
only  convinced  and  satisfied  his  reason,  but  gave 
peace  to  his  conscience,  interested  and  controlled 
his  affections,  established  his  piety  on  firmer 
ground,  and  prepared  him  to  encounter  future 
difficulties  with  unshaken  resolution  and  success. 
Having  thus,  with  equal  pleasure  and  advantage, 
spent  several  months  at  home,  or  in  the  circle  of 
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bfc  connexions,  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  return 
to  the  metropolis,  and  resume  his  professional 
studies. 

Having  once  more  hid  adieu  to  bis  family  and 
friends,  he  could  not  help  looking  back  with  pain- 
ful emotions,  en  the  scenes  which  had  past  before 
him,  and  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
own  mind,  since  his  first  departure  from  the  native 
endearments  of  borne.  As  he  pursued  his  journey, 
end  beheld  the  same  places  and  the  same  scenery, 
jwhicb  he  had  then  witnessed  for  the  first  time, 
the  sight  brought  afresh  to  bis  mind  many  affecting 
association**  and  be  was  glad  to  proceed  in  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  an  involuntary  sigh,  or  an  af- 
fected cough,  concealing  the  gushing  tea/.  Giving 
foil  scope  to  his  imagination,  and  recalling  the 
facts  which  memory  had  imprinted  on  its  faithful 
pages,  be  would  gladly  hare  exchanged  the  pre- 
sence of  his  silent  and  unobtrusive  companions  for 
some  solitary  retreat,  where  has  feelings  might  be 
indulged  without  restraint.  And  while  the  recol- 
lection of  qifiny  past  events  eould  not  fail  to  agitate 
his  bosom,  and  e?oite  emotions  of  the  keenest 
regret,  it  also  awakened  many  forebodings  of  the 
future,  and  a  more  humbling  distrust  in  his  own 
powers.    Under  these  reflections,  the  taciturnity 
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of  his  fellow  travellers  was  not  displeasing  to  bim ; 
nor  did  be  for  some  time  feel  disposed  to  disturb 
the  silence,  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  inform- 
ation and  cast  of  mind, •  by  introducing  any  of  the 
con}mon*pface  remarks  tpually  made  in  such  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  be  had  determined  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  improving  the  journey,  by 
turning  any  incident  that  might  occur,  to  some 
.  valuable  purpose,  or  by  directing  the  conversation 
of  his'companiotis  to  some  interesting  and  useful 
topic.  Having,  therefore,  at  last  sufficiently  in- 
dulged his  own  reveries,  and  several  fresh  passen- 
gers having  entered  the  coach,  who  at  once 
appeared,  more  loquacious,  if  not  more  intelligent 
than  the  former  company,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
realizing  his  designs,  but  soon  commenced  a  con- 
versation which  he  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Col  ton,  one  of  the  passengers  alluded 
to,  was  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  manners,  and 
considerable  conversational  abilities.  With  respect 
to  general  literature,  and  the  state  of  things  in  the 
political  and  fashionable  world,  be  appeared  to  be 
well-informed,  and  often  expressed  himself  with 
fluency  and  precision.  But  in  regard  to  religion, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  fhttid  or, definite  sentiments 
whatever.    And  while  many  of  his  remarks  proved 
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that  he  was  sceptically  inclined,  and  averse  to 
every  thing  like  serious  and  decided  piety,  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself  indicated  that  vague- 
ness of  opinion^  and  total  want  of  christian  know- 
ledge, which  are  uniformly  coupled  with  religious 
indifference,  and  frequently  betrayed  by  persons 
otherwise  sensible  and  well-informed. 

Mr.  Bos  well,  another  of  the  party,  who  took  a 
principal  share  in  the  conversation,  though  less 
polished  in  his  address  than  Mr.  Colton,  and  less 
familiar  with  fashionable  life,  seemed  to  be  more 
intelligent,  liberal,  and  communicative.  His  ap- 
pearance, at  first  sight,  was  naturally  pre-possess- 
ing.  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  no  less 
than  his  language  and  tone  of  voice,  indicated  a 
most  generous  spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  scan  the 
faults  pf  society  with  a  candid  eye  and  the  feelings 
of  a  philanthropist.  His  manners-  were  remarka- 
bly kind  and  affable ;  and  if  he  sometimes  appeared 
too  ingenuous  and  unreserved  for  the  prudent 
calculations  and  cold  civilities  of  formal  society,  his 
unaffected  benevolence  and  good  sense  could 
scarcely  fail  to  repress  the  frown  of  the  censorious, 
and  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  generous 
and  enlightened  minds.  From  his'  conversation, 
he  was  evidently  well-acquainted  with  the  state  of 
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religious  parties  in  the  metropolis,  and,  as  Gleuviile 
afterwards  ascertained,  took  an  active  part  in  many 
of  its  benevolent  institution*;  while  Us  private 
and  public  character,  upon  further  intimacy,  fully 
justified  the  prepossessions  at  first  entertained  in 
his  favour. 

The  common-place  remarks  suggested  by  local 
events,  passing  objects,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  other  topics  of  colloquial  discourse,  being  as 
usual  exhausted  by  the  company,  their  conversa- 
tion naturally  turned  to  subjects  of  greater  interest, 
including  questions  of  national  policy,  and  the  merits 
and  delinquencies  of  great  rata*  Having  discussed 
these  points  with  all  the  gravity  and  wisdom  of 
stage-coach  politicians,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  the  surest  basis, 
religion  was  introduced  to  their  attention,  and  a 
variety  of  observations  elicited,  which  gratified  the 
subject  of  this  memoir*  and  confirmed  his. views. 
The  state  of  religion  in  the  metropolis*  and  the 
prevalence  of  deistical  opinions,  being  alluded  to, 
the  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  religions  world 
were  severely  censured;  certain  preachers  of 
distinguished  popularity  were  mentioned,  and  their 
comparative  merits  and  defects  canvassed  with 
much  freedom;  the  peculiar  modes  and  opinions 
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of  different  sects  were  also  described,  and  their 
foibles  exposed  with  mere  boldness  and  severity 
than  aooad  discrimination  or  christian  candour. 

After  listening  to  the  con  versatioa  for  some  time 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  "  I  must 
confess*  gentlemen/'  said  Mr.  Colton,  "your  de- 
bates en  this  interminable  subject  have  been  very 
amusing.  They  remind  me  of  the  old  proverb, 
When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide  ?  There 
need  net  surely  be  such  an  outcry  made  against  the 
abettors  of  infidelity,  as  it  is  called ;  nor  such  an 
array  of  forces,  from  the  anathema*  of  bigots  and 
the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  to  the  attarney- 
general's  ex-ofgeios  and  the  jailer's  power,  to 
crash  their  well-meeftt  endeavours  to  relieve  the 
world  from  these  miserable  dissensions  by  recom- 
mending the  religion  of  nature  apd  common  sense !" 

"  Yon  cannot  feel  greater  repugnance,  sir,  than 
I  do,"  answered  GleimHe,  "  to  the  enforcement  of 
penal  laws  on  the  score  of  hereby  and  schism. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  as  I*>rd  Mansfield  very 
properly  observed,  is  every  man's  birth  right. 
Nothing,  therefore,  cw  be  more  unreasonable, 
more  unjufi,  more  impolitic;  than  persecution." 

'♦That  is  a  sentiment,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Seawall,  "  which  does  great  honour  to  his  JU>rdr 
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ship's  memory.  Had  it  been  always  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  by  christian  judges  and  christian 
legislators,  it  would  have  prevented  infinite  mis- 
chief, and  relieved  the  christian  name  from 
unmerited  obloquy.  If  liberty  to  think  for  our- 
selves, and  to  acquaint  others  with  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  our  nature,  a  right  equally  possessed 
by  the  many  and  the  few,  the  governor  and  the 
governed ;  and  if  the  sober  use  of  that  right  be 
essential  to  integrity  of  conscience,  and  a  manly 
independence  of  character ;  diversity  of  sentiment, 
entertained  and  professed  without  restraint,  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence.  Unless  all 
mankind  could  have  their  minds  cast  in  the  same 
intellectual  mould,  and  their  education  conducted 
by  exactly  the  same  process,  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  uniformity  of  opinion  to  exist.  I  can 
imagine  only  two  ways  by  which  even  the  semblance 
of  religious  uniformity  can  be  produced ;  namely, 
either  by  reducing  mankind  to  such  a  state  of  pro- 
found ignorance  and  mental  prostration,  as  shall 
paralize  all  their  faculties,  and  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  thought ;  or  by  divesting  them  of  mental 
liberty,  and  subjecting  .  their  opinions  to  such  an 
invariable  and  rigorous  control,  as  shall  suppress 
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all  excursions  of  genius,  and  extinguish  the  first 
symptoms  of  heresy  and  schism.  *  Bat  as  both 
these  are  revolting*  to  common  sense  and  common 
humanity,  I  conceive  it  is  our  obvious  and  straight 
forward  duty,-  to  allow  others  the  same  liberty  we 
use  ourselves,  leaving  truth  and  error,  amidst  the 
collision  of  different  sentiments,  to  stand  upon  their 
own  ground,  as  supported  or  opposed  by  the  in- 
genuity of  their  advocates." 

"But  I  presume,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Col  ton  > 
"  you  will  reserve  an  exception  to  these  general 
principles,  in  favour  of  the  religion  as  by  law 
established.  You  are  aware,  that  if  our  lawyers 
admit  the  abstract  right  of  all  men  to  judge  for 
themselves,  they  contend  this  right  must  not  be 
used  against  the  religion  of  our  country,  except 
under  certain  powerful  restrictions.  Christianity 
being,  as  they  say,  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  no 
person  can  be  allowed  with  impunity  to  deny  its 
authority  or  ridicule  its  sacred  rites.  For  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  the 
decencies  of  morality,  it  is  just  and  necessary,  they 
say,  to  prevent  or  pat  down  the  advocates  of 
deism  by  wholesome  restraints  and  temperate 
punishments.     And  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of 
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tates  the  circulation  of  their  opinions,  but  by 
exciting  public  curiosity  and  public  sympathy  in 
their  behalf,  it  induces  many  to  think  more  fa- 
vourably oft  tbfeir  pretensions*  and  to  receive  their 
notions  with  more  avidity  and  respect.  Several 
individuals  of  this,  class  who  have  made  the  most 
noise,  would  scarcely  have  been  heard  of  beyond 
the  small  sphere  of  their  personal  acquaintance, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  impolicy  of  their  prosecu- 
tors. And  if  their  eccentricity,  like  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comet,  bad  for  a  .time  excited  some 
attention*  it  would  in  like  manner  have  led  to 
greater  knowledge  of  the  christiau  system,  and  a 
stronger  faith  in  its  excellence  and  divine  origin. 
Were  such  meo  always  left  alone,  they  would  soon 
sink  into  oblivion,  through  the  feebleness  of  their 
talents,  or  the  manifest  absurdity  of  their  opinions. 
And  if  a  few  inexperienced  persons  of  an  unstable 
and  speculative  turn  of  mind,  should  be  drawn  into 
error,  by  their  fallacious  reasonings,  the  injury 
thence  arising,  would  be  infinitely  counterbalanced 
by  the  renewed  efforts  and  more  extensive  useful- 
ness of  wise  and  good  men.  At  least,  gentlemen, 
such  is  my  opinion." 

"And  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,"  added  Glenville, 
"  that  opinion  is  perfectly  correct.     Christianity, 
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as  a. divine  system,  neither  needs  noo  requires  the 
use.  of  carnal  weapons  in  its  defence ;  nor  can  it  be 
promoted  01  honoured  by  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
its  mistaken  opponents,  whatever  .may  be  the  cause 
or  complexion  of  their  unbelief.  It  originated,  and 
wade  its  way  through  the  world,  not  only  without 
the  patronage  of  the  great,  but  in  direct  opposition 
ta.ftU. the.  constituted  authorities  of  imperial  Rome; 
apd  will  continue  to  diffuse  its  influence  over  those 
com  tries  where  it  has  neither  wealth  nor  power  to 
enforce. or  recommend  its  claims.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages the  state  may  think  proper  to  confer  ■  on 
its  ministers,  as  in  this  country  the  advantages  eri- 
jjt$fid  by  the  clergy  are  very  great-,  it  must  not  be 
imagined. that  religion  itself  depends  on  these  ad- 
vantages,  or  owes  its  influence  over  the  <  public 
miodi  to  their  continuance.  Much  less  can  we 
suppose  that  its  stability  depends  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  deistical  writings,  or  the  imprisonment  of 
seme  two  or  three  iqdividuals  in  an  age,  who  step 
forward  and  acquire  transient  notoriety,  as  the 
apostles  of  unbelief.  To  admit  a  supposition  of 
this  sort  would  be  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  the 
gospel;  and  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  those  ac- 
knowledged impostures  which  owe  their  perpetuity 
4o  despotic  power.    But  believing  Christianity  to 
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nature  of  a  thing  is  not  altered  by  men's  opinions 
about  it.  Silver  and  gold,  jewels  and  diamonds, 
are  valuable,  although  many  know  not  the  qualities 
which  make  them  so.  Though  many  neglect,  and 
others  are  ignorant  of  their  own  true  interest,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fit  object  of  pursuit.  The  christian 
religion  is  either  true  or  false,  independently  of 
what  we  may  think  respecting  it.  If  true,  its  im- 
portance must  be  infinite.  It  is  worthy  of  every 
man's  inquiry  for  his  own  satisfaction,  whether  his 
neighbours  attend  to  it  or  not.  And  doubtless, 
sir,  you  will  not  think  truth  and  virtue  less  lovely, 
or  less  worthy  of  our  esteem,  because  some  have 
dressed  them  up  in  grotesque,  and  others  in  mere* 
tricious  ornaments." 

'•Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Colton;  "I  would 
always  venerate  and  embrace  truth,  under  every 
attire.  But,  amidst  the  contention  and  uncer- 
tainty of  different  sects,  though  we  ask,  with 
Pilate,  'What  is  truth?'  we  are  still  left  without 
an  answer/' 

"  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  your  argument, 
sir,"  answered  Mr.  Bos  well.  °  If  diversity  of 
opinion  be  a  valid  objection  against  Christianity, 
it  would  be  equally  valid  against  every  thing  worth 
living  for.     Js  not  health,   sir,  very  desirable  ? 
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And  yet,  men  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  its  enjoyment  and  preservation.    What, 
sir,  can  be  more  valuable  than  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  secured  by  good  laws  and  a  wise  govern- 
ment ?    And  yet  how  discordant  are  men's  opinions 
on  these  points !    All  who  make  any  pretensions  to 
knowledge  themselves,  admit  the  importance  of  a 
liberal  education,  notwithstanding  the  abuses  to 
which  talent  and  learning  are  frequently  applied. 
We  should  look  at  religion  for  ourselves  then,  and 
not  be  influenced  by  vain  speculations.    As  the 
existence  and  harmony  of  the  solar  system  is  a  fact, 
though  astronomers  are  divided  in  their  ideas  of 
its  magnitude,  and  the  cause  of  its  operations ;  so 
I  believe  Christianity  to  be  divine,  notwithstanding 
the  clashing  opinions  of  the  christian  world/' 

"Your  reasoning,  sir,  I  must  confess,  is  very 
ingenious,"  said  Mr.  Colton.  "And  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  up  one's  mind,  it  would  be  very 
proper  to  begin  the  inquiry.  But  I  don't  see  how 
these  perplexing  dissensions  can  be  avoided,  unless 
we  go  back  to  Rome,  and  find  in  the  papal  infalli- 
bility, a  prompt  solution  of  all  such  difficulties." 

"  In  point  of  uniformity,  sir,"  answered  Glen- 
ville,  "  the  Romanists  have  certainly  the  advantage. 
But  those  among  them  who  really  exercise  their 
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thoughts,  fall  into  the  sane  diversity  of  opinion 
as  ourselves,  although  their  connexion  with  the 
Romish  church  prevents  its  appearance.  Hence 
it  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  them,  '  that  their 
opinions  are  various,  but  their  faith  one.'  Bat 
aU  consistent  protestattts  may  adopt  this  maxim 
with  much  greater  propriety,  and  in  terms  infinitely 
more  explicit  and  catholieal.  The  faith  of  the 
Bonuuusts,  in  which  all  agree,  is  the  most  indefi- 
nite and  untangible  of  fictions,  and  was  most 
literally  expressed  by  the  Irishman,  who  said,  '  I 
believe  what  the  church  believes,  and  the  church 
believes  what  I  believe.'  But  the  different  sects 
of  protestants,  amidst  all  their  variations,  can  ap- 
peal to  the  scriptures  as  the  one  faith  received  by 
them  all,  in  which  there  is  no  incongruity." 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cotton,  "  I  would 
rather  err  with   those  who  think  and  judge  for 
themselves  what  k  truth,  than  dream  away  my 
existence  in  the  unthinking   stupor  and   mental 
prostration  «f  an  ignorasrt  enedntity.     Nor  should 
I  think  the  existence  of  these  different  sects  fur- 
id  an  objection  to  Christianity,  wwe  it  not  for 
mutual  animosities,  said  tW  propensity  of  all 
oathemaltsei  persons  who  disbelieve  or  doubt 
1  peculiar  notions." 
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"  Yon  cannot  regret  dr censure  such  animosities 
more  than  I  do,"  said  Glenville.  "But  we  have 
no  right  to  blame  Christianity  for  the  failings  of  its 
friends,  unless  they  were  produced  or  sanctioned 
by  it.  What,  however,  is  the  distinguishing  virtue 
of  a  christian,  but  a  spirit  of  enlightened  and 
universal  charity  ?  'Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 

9  9} 


**  If  the  preachers  of  Christianity  would  recom- 
mend that  virtue,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Colton, 
"  stone  good  might  be  expected.  But  I  suspect 
most  of  them  prefer  dogmatizing  about  faith,  till 
they  and  their  hearers  lose  sight  of  charity." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,'-  interrupted  Mr.  Bos  well, 
"but  1  think  your  censure  is  neither  just  nor 
charitable.  I  suspect  you  are  influenced  rather 
by  prejudice  than  fact,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find 
you  have  any  just  ground  for  this  harsh  opinion  of 
the  clergy.  They  have  doubtless  their  failings  like 
other  men ;  but  we  must  certainly  give  many  of 
them  credit  for  integrity  and  benevolence." 

"  But  I  presume,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Colton 
"  yon  will  not  deny  the  existence  of  mi  oh  animosi- 
ties in  the  religions  world.    Is  it  not  a  well-known 
fact,  that  churchmen  in  general  hate  the  sectaries, 
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apd  the  sectaries  in  return,  not  only  hate  the 
church,  but  envy  and  revile  one  another  I  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  hear  a  sermon,  or  take. up  a 
magazine  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  party, 
which  I  have  sometimes  had  the  curiosity  to  do, 
without  finding  something-  of  this  kind  introduced. 
When  they  allude  to  each  other,  it  is  amusing  to 
s^e  how  the  virtues  common  to  all,  and  their 
efforts  to  do  good,  are  thrown  into  the  shade,  while 
their  peculiar  errors  and  failings  are.  exaggerated. 
One.  questions  the  common  sense  and  common  in* 
tegrfty  of  his  opponents i;  and  another,  doubts,  the 
pofsftiUty  of  their  salvation.  And  I  have,  heard 
it  remarked  by  Jiterary/men,  who  must  be  reckoned 

good  judges,  that  the  leading  periodical*,  both  in 
the  chdrch  and  out  of  it,  are  so  crammed  with 
sect&rtan  jealousies,  and  an  incessant  repetition  ,of 
thq. points. peculiar  to  themselves, .  as  to  become 
^olujejy., nauseating  to  all but  their  own, party. 
On  a,  Sunday  morning, .  some  months  ago,  I  left 
home  about  service  tuna,  to  spend  the  day  in  bear* 
iqg  vario.ms  preachers  of.  different  sects,  with  a 
view,  tq  judge  for  myself  of,  their  respective  merits. 
But,  really,,  sir,  their  exhibitions  of  the.  gospel 
were  so  dissimilar,  and  yet  delivered  with  so  much 
positivity,as  though,  they  thought  our  salvation 
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depended  on  swallowing  all  their  nostrums,  that, 
to;  Confess  the  truth,  I  returned  home  in  the 
evening",  more  than  ever .  disgusted  with  the  re- 
ligions world." 

«  You  seem  to  have  been  very  unfortunate,  sir/' 
rejoined  Mr.  Boswell,  "  in  the  preachers  selected 
for  yottr  experiment.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  London  clergy, 
both  in  the  establishment  and  out  of  it,  would  have 
left  a  different  impression,  and  induced  you  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  christian  doctrine  in 
general,  and  of  the  talents  and  unanimity  of  its 
advocates.  No  doubt  their  preaching  is  attended 
with  some  shades  of  difference,  partly  resulting 
from  diversity  of  genius  and  education,  and  partly 
from  the  influence  of  human  systems  in  modifying 
the  same  doctrine*  But-  the  points  of  difference 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unimportant,  when  compared 
with  those  Essential  truths  of  the  common  salvation, 
in  which  they  all  agree,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
which  their  ministerial  labours  are  devoted." 

"  But  if  that  be  the  case,"  answered  Mr.  Golton, 
"  it  only  renders  their  animosities  more  strange  and 
inexcusable*  Were  they  supporting  so  many  hos* 
tile  religions,  each  of  which  could  flourish  only  by 
the  destruction  of  its  rivals,  their  mutual  jealousy 
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and  hatred  would  be  sufficiently  natural.  But  if, 
as  you  say,  they  all  believe  and  promote  a  common 
salvation,  while  the  points  of  difference  are  merely 
circumstantial,  it  is  very  surprising  the  latter 
should  have  more  influence  than  the  former,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  hostile  factions  en- 
gaged in  malignant  combat,  rather  tba*  so  many 
divisions  of  the  same  army,  contending  together  for 
the  sntne  common  cause.  •  Perhaps  seme  apology 
may  be  made  for  these  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the 
otergy*  from  a  feeling*  commdn  to  all  privileged 
bodies  and  particular  professions,  when  their  order 
is  attacked,  or  their  monopolies  endangered ;  since 
the  rise  and  prosperity  of  different  sects  supporting 
their  own  ministers,  must  of  course  invade  their 
province,  and  diminish,  their  clerical  authority,  and, 
if  carried  to  any  great  extent,  might  seem  to  en- 
danger'their  revenues. '  But  that  similar  anions** 
ties  shduld*  be  indulged  by  die  laity,  who  can  have 
no  'such  interest  at  stake,  appears  to  me  a  species 
of  infatuation  which  I  cannot  account  for ;  atfd 
yet  nothing,  sir,  is  more  common/* 

"I  suspect,  sir,"  replied  Mr,  Boswell,  "your 
apology  for  the  clergy  would  not  he  accepted  with 
a  good  grace.  Candour  requires  us  to  hope  and 
believe  that  very  few,  if  any,  can  be  influenced  by 
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considerations  so  mercenary.  The  sacred  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  a  just  sense  of  its 
infinite  responsibility,  must  no  doubt  raise  them 
above  the  Operation  of  such  motives.  But  whether 
that  be  the  case  or  not,  there  can  be  no  just  cause 
for  tthtrm,  as  to  the  safety  of  their  revenues.  For 
though  it  k  barely  possible  that  the  legislature,  in 
some  -future  exigence  of  the  state,  might  appro- 
priate the  immense  resources  of  the  church  to  the 
public  creditor,  there  is  not  the  remotest  danger  to 
be4  expected  from  the- rivalry  of  different  sects. 
Arid  then,  as  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  church, 
antf  the' efficiency  of  its  ministers,  ttia  obvious  to 
every  wett»infermed  person,  that  the  eftertkms  of 
the  methodists  and  dissenters,  have  had  a  mofrt 
favourable  influence." 

"  That  seems  probable  enough,?  rejoined  Mr. 
Golton.  "As  the  competition  of  rival  talents,  is 
found  to  be  extensively  beneficial  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  society,  constantly  produting  new 
efforts  of  genius  and  a  variety  of  improvements, 
it  is  rational  to  suppose  something  of  the  kind  will 
be  felt  in  the  church.  '  But  for  this  reason  their 
mutual  hatred  is  the  more  astonishing." 

•'  It  is  indeed  truly  astonishing,'1  saidOIenville, 
"that  christians  of  different  denominations,  who 
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receive  tbe  new  testament  as  their  common  stead* 
asd  of  belief,  and  prove,  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
by ,  a  pio?s  and  honourable  deportment,  should 
suspend  the  offices  of  cj^ri^tian  charity^orenteuteili 
a  dopbtof  each  other's  .salvation,  merely  bequiae 
tb$y  differ  in  the  explanation  of  certain  pbsoure 
ppints,  or  their  mode  of  conducting  the  rituals  of 
divine  worship.    It  is  too  evident,  that  all  parties 
are  deficient  in  moderation  and  candour*  often 
treating  one  apother  as  though  they  considered  all 
men  fallible  and  imperfect  but  themselves*    The 
points  wherein  tjjey  differ,  though  for  the  most  part 
(>f  subordinate  importance,  engross  too  much  at- 
tention, and  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  essential 
and  fundamental  truths,  without  which  they  aa* 
sume  the  impossibility  of  salvation.    But  the  great 
principles  respecting  wfcich  nearly  all  parties  are 
agreed,  are  kept  qn  the  back  ground,  and  esti- 
mated at  a  low  value,  in  comparison  with  the 
doubtful  peculiarities  by  which  the  different  sects 
are  distinguished.    If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved 
that  one  set  of  opinions  on  controverted  points 
proceeds  from  the  secret  influence  of  depraved 
passions,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  that 
depravity ;    or  that  opposite  views  of  the  same 
subject  spring  from  rectitude  of  mind,  and  tend  to 
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establish  that  rectitude;  there  wouhl be  some  frtea 
for  the  immense  stress  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
harsh  and  uncharitable  tone  of  their  advocates. 
Bart  it  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  sufficiently  ob- 
rfotis,'  that  different  views  of  the  same  topic  are 
ffequently  entertained  by  persons  equally  eminent 
(sr  live  christian  virtues,  and  even  by  the  same 
individuals  themselves  at  different  period*  of  life, 
without  producing  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
gffeet  on'  their  moral  and  religious  character.  A  tfd 
ftifc  likewise  certain,  that  some  of  all  persuasions 
bave  neither  piety  nor  benevolence  to  recommend 
Aeir  bfelief ;  whieh  proves  that  moral  goodness 
tiflft' personal  religion,  instead  of  depending'  upon 
sectarian  peculiarities,  flow  rather  from  the  influ- 
ence *of  those  great  principles  Which1  are  common 
to  afl;>and  by  virtue  of  which  many  of  all  denomi- 
nations have  attained  a  high  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. It  is  oertairily  the  duty  of  ail  inen'lo 
inquire  after  truth  for  themselves,  and  to  embrace 
it  when  found.  And  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
vrttt  very  much  depend  on  the  dispositions  cherished 
in  pursuing-  them  ;  which,  of  course,  renders  that 
tesalt^blauiable  or  praiseworthy.  But  it  is  the 
height1  of  presumption  and  impiety,  to  impute  the 
opinions  of  other'  men  to  bad  motives  or  a  depraved 
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heart,  when  npthing  is  more  difficult  than  tot  farm 
a  Tight  judgment  of  <*ir  own  metWea.  Ami  to 
suppose  that  our  final  salvation  will  depend  Ottitfce 
mere  differences  of  opinion  <wbicb~  prevail  among 
christian  sects,  in  to  subvert  aU  .the  principles  of 
morality  and  goodness,  and  to  sink  the  character 
of  the  supreme  Judge,  below  that  of  tb£  most  falli- 
ble and '  partial  of  human  judges.  It  is* .  therefore, 
high  time  that  christians  had  learnt  to  exercise  a 
;  more  candid  spirit,  and  that  the  division*  of  the 
church  were  healed  by  the  gentle  band  of  christian 
moderation  and.  charity." 

"I  fully  acquiesce  in  these  sentiments,  sir/' 
added  Mr.  Boewell.  "Indeed,  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me*  moat  unreasonable  to  take  offence  at 
others,  because  in  matters  of  religion  they  do  not 
think  exactly  tike  oqrsehtes,  or  use  the  samefyrms 
of  worship ;  much  more  to  hate  and  persecute  them 
on  account  of  it.  We  might  just  as  rationally  be 
offended  with  them  for  not  choosing  the  same 
business,  or  the  same  kind  of  dress,  or  the  same 
style  of  living,  or  the  aame  course  of  education  for 
tbtoir  children.  For  though  these  are  minor  dis- 
tinctions, they  are  points  respecting  which  w^.have 
as  much  right  to  dictate  to  each  other,  as  io  mat- 
ters  of  religion.    And  though  a  good  man  will 
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always  regrdt  thfe  femvs  of  his  neighbours,  and' be 
ready  to  use  all  -proper  means  for  their  removal,  be 
wiH  not,  on  tbat  accswnt;  neglect  the  golden  rsrle, 
which  commands  ns  to  do  unto  others,  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us.  But  I  am  happy  to  think 
el  better  feeling  is  gaining  ground  in  the  religious 
world.  Tie  riseof  various  benevolent  institutions, 
supported  by  the  co-operation  of  all  parties,  has 
grebtty  softened  their  asperities,  and  cherished 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  candour.  Moderate 
men  of  all  persuasions  seem  agreed  to  respect  each 
other's  integrity,  and  not  to  allow  minor  differ- 
ences to  become  a  wall  of  separation,  or  a  source 
of  angry  and  uncharitable  contention.  And  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  christian  churches 
Will  recommend  the  gospel  as  much  by  their  unan- 
imity and  kindness,  as  by  their  activity  and  zeal.'' 
"That  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  said  Mr.  Colton.  "  I  therefore  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  best  features  in  our  excellent  consti- 
tution, tbat  it  secureckto  all  parties,  however  dis- 
tinguished^ the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  own 
rites.  And  1  thiak  it  would  evince  the  wisdom  of 
government,  and  greatly  advance  the  public  weal, 
if  all  remaining  restrictions  wad  penalties  on  the 
score  of  religion  were  repealed,  so  as  to  give  all 
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toysl  subjeois,  whatever  mifbt  be  their  religions 
*$ruples,  an  equal  rigkt  to  the  samti  civil  imfltani- 
ties  and  honours.  But  when  you  just  said,  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  was  father  promoted, 
than  otherwise,  by  the  rival  influence  of  those  who 
withdraw  from  her  communion,  yon  did  not  surely 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  separatists  were  superior  to  these  of 'our  vene- 
rable establishment !  You  are  of  course  aware  that 
np  person  can  take  orders  in  the  church  without  a 
ucpversity  education ;  which,  in  point  of  learning 
apd  talent,  must  give  her  ministers  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  illiterate  and  irregular  minis- 
ters of  other  persuasions.  For  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  the  methodists  and  dissenters  are,  fdr 
the  most  part,  a  set  of  ignorant  fanatics,  who  select 
their  preachers  from  the  lowest  ordetfs  of  society, 
without  competent  learning  or  abilities." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "  but  I 
mnftt  beg  leave  to  say  that  you  seem  to  have  been 
egregiously  misinformed  on  ihi* point*  That  there 
are  individuals  in  every  communion  ohargeable 
with  fanaticism,  it  would  he  folly  to  deny ;  but,  as 
to  the  general  body  of  the  dissenters,  the  charge  is 
perfectly  unfounded.  I  admit,  their  ministers  are 
excluded  from  the  two  principal  universities,  and 
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,fo  tte  higbftr  departments  ofilitcrature-and 
GfWROt  preteudwtoi  rival  the  established -'clergy. 
$ut  they  have  alleges  among  themselves,  imp- 
orted by  enduwweats  and* voluntary  contributions, 
.where  candidate*  foe  the  saered  offiee  make  consi- 
derable proficiency  in  classical  learning  and  general 
science,  while  in»  the  study  of  theology,  and4  the 
cultivation  of  talents  peculiar  to  the  christian  min- 
istry, their  advantages  are  not  exceeded  at  either 
of  .the  universities.  While,  then  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, thai  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  excel 
tho$e  of  the  dissenters  in  literary  and  scientific 
accomplishments,  yet,  as  sound  theologians  and 
instructive  preachers,  I  have  beard  many  compe- 
tent judges  remark*  that  the  palm  of  snperiority 
nuast  be  conceded  to  the  latter.  In  the  smaller 
dissenting  churches,  composed  chiefly  of  the  poor 
and  uneducated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  too  much 
facility  is  given  to  the  intrusion  of  illiterate  and 
incompetent  preachers.  But  even  in  these  cases, 
as  decided  piety  and  good  mora) conduct  are  con- 
sidered indispensable  recommendations,  the  evils 
thence  arising,  are  transient,  and  of  trivial  conse- 
quence, when  compared  with,  the  moral  good 
produced  by  their  well-meant  endeavours.  And 
though,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  methodist,  yet  a 
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long  and  impartial  observation  of  passing1  events, 
compels  me  to  say*  that  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, incalculable  good  has  bean  effected  by  Ibeir 
exertions,  which  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the 
increase  of  liberal  sentiments  among  all  parties, 
will  not  fail  to  improve  and  perpetuate." 

"  I  feel  exceedingly  gratified  with  your  remark*, 
sir,"  added  Gleeville.  "  For  though  I  was  edu* 
cated  with  a  view  to  the  church*  and  my  early 
connexions  were  all  of  that  persuasion,  ye*  1  have 
long  seen  the  folly  of  supposing  those  who  dissent 
from  its  communion  must  be  bad  men.  Having 
felt  many  doubts  and  perplexities*  myself,  I  have 
learnt  to  respect  those  of  others.  I  wish  to  enter- 
tain a  favourable  opinion  of  all,  and*  would  rather 
hear  of  their  merits  than  their  failings.  And 
though  I  am  not  without  my  own  predilections,  I 
detest  bigotry,  and  trust  I  shall  never  be  averse  to 
admire  the  excel  lance,  or  commend  the  well-meant 
exertions  of  aD  parties." 

"  In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  cordially  agree," 
said  Mr.  Colton.  "And  if  the  clergy  would  in- 
culcate such  a  spirit,  instead  of  extolling  faith  at 
the  expence  of  charity,  my  principal  objections 
would  be  removed,  and  I  should  be  again  disposed 
to  avail  myself  with  more  regularity  of  their 
instructions." 
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"  Allow  me  then,  sir/'  rejoined  <Mt.  Boswfell, 
"  to  recommend  'you  to  resume  your  attendance 
without  delay,;  when  I  hope  your  next  experiment 
will  ^produce  a  better  tesuh.  1  believe  oar  most 
enlightened  a*d  respectable  divitfes  of  all  denomi- 
nations, are  as  anxious  to  recommend  candour  and 
benevolence  as  faith,  and  <aare  more  concerned  that 
their  hearers  should  become  good  men,  than  to  gain 
converts  to  their  own  party.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
youth  for  those  who**  1  hfcve  not  heard ;  but  the 
minister  whom  I  regularly  attend,  can  never  be 
accused  of  separating  between  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.    In  his  preaching  they  are  always  united.9' 

"That  is  precisely  the  preaching  I  approve;" 
gaid  Glenviile,  "and  I  should  be  happy  to  hear 
your  minister  myself." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  added  Mr.  Gotton ;  "  for 
though  my  prejudices  against  the  clergy  may  bb 
strong,  I  am  stHl  open  to  conviction,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion." 

"  It  will  give  me  pleasure,  gentlemen/'  said  Mr. 
Boswell,  "to  accommodate  you  with  a  pew  next 
Sunday,  if  convenient';  when,  I  flatter  myself,  you 
will  sot  be  displeasedjwfth  the  preacher's  doctrine/' 

Gienrille  and  Mr.  Golton  accepted  the  offer,  and, 
according  to  appointment,  accompanied  Mr.  Bos- 
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well  «tod  family*  to  their  usual  place  of  worship* 
Tie  wholeservice  answered  their  expectations^  and 
justified- the  partiality  .of  their  friend.  In  the 
preacher's  style,  though  intelligible  to  the  humMest 
capacity,  there  was  nothing  to  offend  the  most  fas- 
tidious; -  It  was  orthodox,  without  bigotry;  argu- 
mentative, without  dogmatism;  simple,  without 
vulgarity;  and  energetic,  without  violence  or 
excess*  It  riveted  the  attention,  and  impressed 
the*  feelings,  through' the  medium  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and.  by  diffusing  the  light  of  truth  over 
the  higher  faculties,  melted  the  sensibilities, 
calmed  the  passions,  and  kindled  the  fire  of  divine 
love  in  the  soul* 

Glenville  and  his  companion  thanked  Mr.  Bos- 
weil  for  the  accommodation,  and  retired  from  the 
service  deeply  impressed  with  the  preacher's  doc- 
trine, and  determined  in  future  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions.  The  former  renewed  b»  at- 
tendance in  the  evening ;-  and  during  his  stay  in 
the  metropolis,  found  it  highly  satisfactory  and 
improving. 

After  resuming  his  studies,  Glenville  was 
anxious  to  adopt  some  plan  of  communicating  bis 
views  to  the  members  of  their  late  club,  with  a  faint 
hope  of  leading  them  to  a  more  correct  way  of 
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thinking.  At  .  first*  i lie  had  some?,  thoughts  of 
resuming  their  weekly  meetings  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject;  bat*  in  the  absence  of  his 
friend?, Mortimer,  he  afterwards  deemed  it  most 
pr adept  to  relinquish  that  design.  Indeed,  he  soon 
found,  upon  inquiry,  ithat  Mortimer's  disaster  and 
change  of  sentiment  being  circulated  among  them, 
the  club  had  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent; 
and  that  mapy  of  its  members  having  left  the  me* 
tropolis,  and  others  changed  their  residence!  any 
attempt  to  reunite  them  would  be  impracticable. 
Having,  however,  invited  those  with  whom  he  was 
mere  -  intimate,  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  apart- 
ments, he  gave  them  an  explicit  account  of  his 
friend's  case,  and  the  letters  he  had  since  received 
from  him.  -  He  then  mentioned  the  doubts  awakened 
in  his  own  mind  by  various  causes,  the  course  of 
reading  and  inquiry  he  had  since  followed,  the 
change  gradually  produced  in  his  belief,  and  his 
motives  for  wishing  to  see  them  on  that  occasion, 
concluding  his  address  to  the  following  effect. 

He  had  now  laid  before  them,  without  disguise 
or  reserve,  the  train  of  subjects  which  had.  lately 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  the  conclusion  resulting 
from  a  course  of  the  most  anxious  inquiry ;  which, 
from  respect  for  himself  and  them,  he  wished  to 
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to  be  divine,  and  was  received  as  such  by  many 
excellent  and  enlightened  men,  it  certainly  de- 
manded the  most  serious  examination.  If,  there- 
fore, they  had  gone  wrong,  and  misled  others, 
he  hoped  their  judgments  would  speedily  be 
rectified;  for  which  purpose  he  determined  to 
pursue  the  most  proper  and  necessary  inquiries. 
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During    the  last  term  of  his   legal  studies, 
Glenville  seized  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  his  friend  Mortimer,  at  his  father's  in 
Surrey.    The  place  where  Mr.  Mortimer  resided, 
was  a  genteel  town  of  small  but  increasing  popula- 
tion, within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis.     Here 
he  had  lived  amidst  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
parishioners  nearly  thirty  years,  having  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  vicarage  at  an  early  period  of  his 
ministry.     Impressed  from  the  beginning  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  local  influence  and  moral  respon- 
sibility  of  the  sacred  office,  he  had  laboured  with 
unwearied  diligence  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
flock.     As  a  parochial  minister  he  was  most  ex- 
emplary. His  demeanour  was  equally  remote  from 
the  hauteur  which  chills  affection,  and  the  low 
familiarity  which  breeds  contempt.  He  was  affable 
and  kind  to  the  humblest  of  his  parishioners,  and 
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in  which  its  hours  were  occupied,  both  in  the  family 
and  the  church,  sorted  with  his  feelings,  and 
brought  to  bis  recollection  the  sabbaths  he  had 
spent  at  home  and  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Ward, 
when  his  mind  was  free  from  care,  and  his  devotion 
undisturbed  by  chilling  doubts  and  atheistic  specu- 
lations. The  subjects  selected  by  Mr.  Mortimer, 
were  very  appropriate,  while  the  train  of  luminous 
and  convincing  argument,  the  flow  of  sweet  and 
sacred  eloquence,  the  earuest  solicitude  and  affec  - 
tion  with  which  he  proved  and  enforced  bis  doc- 
trine, bore  away  all  opposition,  and  applied  it  to 
the  heart  with  irresistible  interest  «n4  conviction. 
And  as  Glen vi He  listened  to  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive tones  of  the  speaker,  and  joined  the 
congregation  in  their  responses,  the  spark  of 
devotion  glowed  into  a*  flame,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  like  the  prophet  when  his  lips  were  touched 
with  a  live  coal  from  the  sacred  altar.  When  the 
service  closed,  he  had  no  wish  to  forget  its  solem- 
nities as  he  left  the  threshold  of  the  church ;  nor 
did  he,  like  many,  divert  his  thoughts  and  his  con- 
versation to  public  news  of  private  scandal,  or 
other  topics  of  light  unprofitable  discourse.  He 
rather  sought  retirement  in  the  sequestered  walks 
of  the  vicarage,    where  he  might  indulge   the 
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musings  of  a  devout  spirit,  review  the  arguments 
he  had  heard,  strengthen  the  impressions  of  truth, 
and  by  the  fervent  aspirations  of  secret  prayer, 
obtain  the  assistance,  and  commit  himself  to  the 
care  of  an  all-gracious  and  omnipresent  Deity. 
And  though  in  the  family  he  could  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  sense  he  entertained  of  Mr.  Mortimer's 
ministry,  he  rather  wished  to  converse  on  the  sub- 
jects which  had  been  discussed,  with  a  view  to 
elicit' truth  and  acquire  information,  than  to  eulo- 
gize the  preacher. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Mortimer  joined  the  family, 
and  by  a  variety  of  well- timedremarks,  threw  fresh 
light  on  the  doctrines  previously  delivered,  and 
kept  up  an  interesting  and  useful  conversation  till 
supper  time.  And  having  closed  the  engagements 
of  the  day  with  a  short  but  impressive  service, 
Glenville  and  the  family  retired  to  their  apartments 
with  feelings  of  mutual  pleasure  and  esteem, 
heightened  and  etadeared  by  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  thoughts  of  its  everlasting  enjoy- 
ments. 

On  monday  morning,  Mr.  Mortimer  intimated 
that  he  tvas  going,  as  usual,  to  visit  some  of  his  sick 
parishioners,  and,  as  Charles  was  particularly  en- 
gaged, said  be  should  be  glad  of  his  friend's  com- 
pany.    Glenville   accepted   the  offer   with  equal 
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and  <antong  the  various  cases  of 
.poverty  aod  distress  wthicfa  engaged  attention,  he 
ww  impressed  with  s&veral  as  pleasing  examples 
of  the  (rower  trf  religion  under  the  most  trying 
e»ig6nees  ef  immunity.    The  first  person  they  vi- 
sited, was  a  poor  man  in  the  decimeiof  life,  who  had 
laboured  under  'lohg  and severe  afflictions,  and  was 
■fast  sinki«g*to  thegrave*    He  bad  alwaysborne  the 
^character  of  an  honest  and  induBtrkttisunan,  as  Mr. 
Abrtimer  observed*  and  by  his  sobriety  and  good 
conduct,  had  gained  the  respect  of«all  4fe  dknptoy- 
eh.    '  Hefting,  when: a  boy,  learnt  the  >  rudiments 
tot  fcnowtedge  in  the  free  school,  *wd  afterwards 
ILvedrB  «cvetal  Tespeeteble  iamilies,  besides  pos- 
•  aasaing anntural  fund  tof  good  common  sense,  in 
•his  conversation  and  manners  he  was  <imdt  att- 
.  peri  or  to  many  of  otar  peasantry.    By  ttnwMried 
tefeour  andean  excellent 'eeononiy,  he  had  braergfat 
up  *  iafge  forniiy  withoat    being  indebted  to 
parochial  aid.    Bttt  m  his  chiMrtm  grew  to  ma- 
turity, and  he  was  hoping  to  •  find  fee**  tbecoeifort 
of  his  old  age,  he  had  the  affliction  to  follow  them 
all,  one  after  another,  to  the  'gf&ve,  except  one 
daughter,  who  hlone  survived  to  attend  him  under 
Ms  present  infirmities.      Having  likewise,  some 
years  ago,  lost  his  wife,  to  trhom  be  Wtt*4end«rly 
attached,  and  being  obliged  to  detfet  from  his 
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usual  occupations,  and  depend  upon  precarious 
sou  r*69,>  bis  condition  had  of  late  been  remarkably 
•  desolate, . 'and  it  peemed  wonderful, how  such  aocu- 
tttjalated  troubles  could  be  borne.  Bat  under  all 
his  trials  he  djacovered  the  most  exemplary  sub- 
mfcstpnj to  4be  divine  will.  His  faith  and  patience 
feUedrbimjnot  in  the  trying  hour;  bat  under  the 
severest  strokes  with  which  it  pleased  a  mysterious 
providence  to  afflict  him,  his  spirit  was  uniformly 
<sonene« 

•While  GkmiUe  Vas  easing  h»  admiration 
of  the  oase  as  an  example  of  christian  patience,  they 
came. 4o  .the  home  of  a  respectable  and  wealthy 
family,  to  .visit  a  young  man  who  appeared  to  be 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline.  He  had  been 
brought  up,  as  Jtfr.  Mortimer  afterwards  observed, 
with  great  tenderness,  and  no  expense  bad  been 
gp&red,  to.  give  him  a  liberal  education.  But  upon 
JeaYAQg  school,  he  soon  became  unsteady,  and  fell 
ia^o  lo^se  company  and  dissipated  habits.  Finding 
the  restraints  of  paternal  authority  irksome,  and 
.Washing  to  give  full  swing  to  his  passions,  he  ab- 
ruptly left  home,  and  went  to  the  metropolis, 
where,  after  exhausting  his  resources,  he  offered 
Jus  services  to  a  merchant  with  whom  his  family 
-were  acquainted,  and  soon  afterwards  enlisted  in 
the  navy.    His  friends  thinking  it  useless  to  pur- 
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chase  his  discharge,  and  hopipg  a  voyage  or  two 
might  tend  to  curb  his  propensities,  procured  him 
a  commission  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
his  officers.  Having  left  port  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  falling  in  with  the  enemy's 
fleet,  the.  ship  was  captured,  and  her  crew  con- 
ducted to  the  interior  of  France  as  prisoners  of 
war.  After  an  interval  of  some  months,  his  friends 
were  informed  of  his  situation;  and  finding  all 
attempts  to  procure  his  release  fruitless,  they 
wrote  to  him  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  sent  him  a  supply  of  money  and 
clothing,  together  with  a  bible  and  other  excellent 
books.  The  receipt  and  perusal  of  these,  with 
the  restraints  under  which  be  was  placed  among 
foreigners,  sensibly  affected  him,  and, by  degrees 
led  to  a  change  of  taste  and  character,  from  which 
his  parents  indulged  the  most  pleasing  hopes.  Bat 
in  the  mean  time,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution 
had  been  undermined  by  early  .intemperance  and 
other  causes,  the  effects  of  which  since  his  release 
had  been  gaining  ground,  and  in  defiance  of  medi- 
cine, were  accompanied  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
constitutional  decay,  which  left  only  the  slightest 
and  most  transient  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Wfaien 
*>ur  friends  called  to  see  him,  he  was  reclining  on 
ofa,  with  the  bible  and  other  devotional  books 
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before  him,  which  he  had  been  reading  with  great 
interest  and  composure,  and  from  which,  he  said, 
his  chief  enjoyments  were  derived,  whether  be 
hoped  for  renewed  health,  or  looked  forward  to 
eternity. 

They  afterwards  visited  an  afflicted  widow, 
whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  a  malignant 
cancer,  which  she  had  lopg  thought  inc  err  able,  and 
the  fatal  termination  of  which  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching. But  under  these  circumstances,  racked 
with  pain,  and  faint  with  debility,  in  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  speedy  change,  she  bore  her  affliction 
with  unrepining  fortitude.  Supported  by  the 
promises  of  God,  her  mental  strength  seemed  to 
increase  as  the  malady  gained  ground,  and  the 
burden  of  suffering  became  heavier.  The  placidity 
with  which  she  spoke  of  her  affliction,  and  the  smile 
of  joy  which  beamed  in  her  countenance  as  she  re- 
ferred to  its  termination,  afforded  Mr.  Mortimer 
the  highest  pleasure,  and  appeared  to  Glenville 
perfectly  supernatural. 

Adverting  afterwards  to  her  case,  "  I  consider 
it  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  "  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  instances  of  the  transforming  and 
consoling  influence  of  religion.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  vicarage,  she  was  reckoned  one  of  the  gayest 
persons  in  the  parish.    She  had  recently  married 
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a  gentleman-  of  a  congenial  disposition,  and  in  af- 
fluent circumstances*  They  were  food  of  company 
to  excess,  and  took  the  lead  in  all  the  fashionable 
amusements  and  gay  parties  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  some  years  after,  when  their  family  had  mul- 
tiplied, and  their  resources  seebied  already  too 
limited,  an  unexpected  vtversti  took  place*  wfaioh 
swept  away  the -greater  portion  of  their  property. 
Under  these  misfortunes,  her  husband  unhappily 
lost  all  his  fortitude,  and  from  the  mortifying  con- 
trast in  his  circumstances,' sunk  under  the  pressure 
of  a  wounded  spirit,  proving,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  that  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketfa 
death.  His  widow  was  thus  left  in  early  life,  en- 
compassed with  difficulties,  with  a  numerous  family, 
and  with  scanty  means  of  support.  But  she  bow  the 
trial  with  becoming  resolution,  At  the  first  stroke 
of  these  misfortunes,  she  saw  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  became  the  subject  of  that  'devout 
sorrow  which  worketfa  rejpentance  unto  life,  hot  to 
be  repented  of.'  In  the  dejrtb  of  suffering,  she 
found  support,  and  instead  of  sinking  under  trou- 
ble, or  striving  against  necessity,  she-  sought'  a 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  whom  she  found  to 
be  'a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  friend  of  the 
widow.'  By  the  assistance  of  her  relatives  she 
was  enabled  to  give  the  children  aa  excellent 
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education*,  and*  has  had  the  happiness  to  see  them 
me' into  life,  imbued  wiftojust  sentiment*,  and1 
-with'  every  •  prospect  <  of  competence  •  and  respecta* 
bility.  And  s wee*  the  present  disease  has  shewn 
iteetf*  her  spirit  has  been  remarkably  serene, 
and  she-  seem*<  new  to-  be  anticipating'  the  hour 
when  she  shall  mingle  with  those  in  the  heavenly 
worlds  'who  have  come  out  ofl  great*  tribulation, 
having  washed  tfreir>  robes  and  mad*  them  wbkein 
the  blood  ef  the  Lamh.' n 

'*  I  tfamk'ybu,  my  dear  sir,  a  thousand  tiftiW 
said"  (Jtenville,  "for  these  interesting  detailsw 
These  ate*  indeed,  examples  of  the  power  of  reli- 
gion, audi  the  value  of  its  qpasolations,  whiobr  1 
shall  long  reme*bea\  Howi  many  unhappy  sui- 
cides, destitute  of  christian  resignation,  or  christian 
hopes,  have,  fallen  under  affliction*  far-  less-  severe 
than  those  we  hare  just  seen* !  Tfeuly*  sir,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  the  moral  diseases  of  Ou*  nature, 
and  no  antidote  for  its  sorrows,  or  its  fears*  like 
those  provided  in  the  gospel.  Whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  ma  in  future,  I  trust  I  shall  never  again 
doubt  its  sufficiency,  or  lose  the  just  sense  of  its 
power." 

In  the  course*  of  the  week,  GUenville  accom-> 
panied  his,  friends  to  the  annual  meeting  of  a 
bi^le  society  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  origin 
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aqd  maaagment  of  which, Mr.  Mortimer  bad  taken 
a  -lively  interest*  In  reply  to  some  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Mortimer  said  he  considered  the 
bible  society  to  he  one  of  the  noblest  institutions 
of  any  age  or  country ,  from  the  future  operations 
of  which  he  fought  the  most  auspicious  results 
njigbt  be  expected.    . 

"  But  I  have  understood,  sir/',  said  GlenviUe, 
"that  most  .of  the  dignified,  land  many  of  the 
laborious  clergy,  are  opposed  to  k ;  not  because 
they  'Object  to  a  free  circulation  of  the  scriptures, 
bat  because  they  consider  a  coalition  of  all  parties) 
in  a.cause  like  this,  inconsistent,  with  their  clerical 
engagements,  .or  prejudicial  to  the  church ;  for 
which  reason  they  prefer  uniting  with  another 
society,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  scriptures, 
circulates  the  liturgy  and  homilies  bf  the  church 
of  England,  Whether  their  objeotions  to  the 
bible  society  be  well  founded,'  or  whether  my  in 
information  be  correot  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
determine/' 

"  Your  information,  sis,"  answered  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, M  is,  I  regret  to  say,,  too  correct.     But  why 
they  should   think  an  association  of  this  nature 
inconsistent  with  their  clerical  duties,  or  in  the 
degree  prejudicial  .to  the  church,  I  am  not 
say.    To  me,  the  reverse  has  always  ap- 
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peared  self-evident.  Ai  a  olergy man  of  the  church 
ofEngfamdv  I»will  yield  to  nomaiiin  attachment 
to  its  doctrines  and  rites,  or  a  devout  concern  for 
its- prosperity.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions, in  promoting  an  object  in  which  all"  are 
agreed.  It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  our  English 
church  since  the  days  of  her  immortal  defender 
Chilltngwerth,  and  the  ground  of  her  separation 
from  tkt  church  of  Rome,  that  the  bible  alone  is 
the  religion  df  protestaats;  *  And  I  cannot  bat 
dftearit  a  reproach1  to  our  national  establishment, 
as  though  ite  Members  had  renounced  the  grand 
principles'  of  protestantism,  and  were  symbolising 
with 'the  chuveh  of  Rome,  for  the  clergy  to  oppose 
an  institution  whose  sole  object  is  'to  circulate  the 
scriptures  without  note  or  comment.'  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  true  friends  of  the  church  can 
adopt  a  more  effectual  plan  of  retrieving  her  repu- 
tation'as '  the  purest  reformed  church  in  Christen- 
dom/ than  by  giving  to  this  society  their  prompt 
and  unqualified  support." 

'<  But  J  presume,  sir,"  said  Glenville,  "  you  will 
admit  that  by  co-operating  with  dissenters,  you 
will  tacitly  sanction  their  dissent,  and  toy  facilitating 
their*  efforts  to  proselyte,  will,  in  effect,  injure  the 
chuftck."    '  K  8 
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"  No»  sir,  by  no  means,"  answered  Mr.  Mortimer. 
•*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  iny  decided  opinion,  that 
a  friendly  co-operation  of  this  kind,  will  rather 
tend  to  reclaim  dissenters  In  the  church,  than  to 
multiply  their  proselytes." 

"  Your  opinion,  my  dear  sir"  replied 
"appears  rather  singular;  and  I  confess 
nnable  to  see  how  it  can  he  sustained.  1  have 
hitherto  understood  that  the  dissenters  of  all  de- 
nominations think  the  union  we  are  speaking  of, 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  dissenting  interest." 

"  That  may  be  the  case,  as  to  its  immediate  in- 
fluence/'answered  Mr.  Mortimer,  "  and  upon  their 
own  principles,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
I  see  not  how  they  could  do  otherwise  than  give  it 
their  support.  But  the  permanent  effect  of  such 
an  union,  as  to  the  comparative  interests  of  dissea- 
terism  and  the  church,  is  another  question,  which 
time  alone  can  solve.  If,  however,  we  refer  to  the 
probable  influence  of  moral  causes,  I  suspect  you 
will  not  consider  my  opinion  so  untenable  as  you 
imagine.  It  is  well  known,  that  while  some  axe 
Utssenters  from  principle,  deeming  the  theory 
of  independence  preferable  to  an  episcopal  estab- 
lishment, many  others  join  them  in  consequence  of 
local  disputes  with  their  own  clergy,  or  because 
*h*  preaching  of  the  methodists  and  dissenters  is 
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'■mow  plain  and  attractive  than  ours.  While  then 
.thetdergy  have  it  ia  their  power  to  remove  the<two 
latter  causes  of  dissent,  do  you  not  see  that  the 
operation  of  the  foviqer  depends  on  a  frequent 
discussion  of  the  points  in  question,  by  which  the 
advocates  of  dissent  may  gain  fresh  proselytes ;  or 
on  the  force  of  hereditary  prejudices,  by  which 
4iMM|t0ft  cling  to  the  peculiar  notions  of  their  ances- 
tors; both  which  a  liberal  co-operation,  like  the 
bible; society,  is  ooleolated  to  neutralize  or  prevent. 
It  is*  therefore,  I  believe,  well  known  that  tbedis- 
nenters,  in  general*  are  iar  less  .tenacious  of  their 
epioioas  than  at  former  periods;  that  the *  more 
opulent  families,  becoming  leas  rigid,  and 'mingling 
more  freely  with  church  families,  gradually  come 
jO«ar  to  the  cbwrch ;  and  that,  if  we  except  large 
towns*  where  jwputar  preachers  will  gain  the  most 
ptiwelytaa,  the.  gBeatest  increase  of  seceders  hafis 
Itahen  place  in  time  parishes  where  the  .officiating 
clergy  i*va  been  least  conciliatory  to  their  parish-' 
ionejrs,  and  mesfc  averse  to  the  bible  society  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  The  liberality  of 
the  age,  indeed,  by  making  people  attach  less  im- 
portance £0  disputed  points  and  peculiar  cere- 
mmies,  will  naturally  induce  them  rather  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dmueb  as  by  law  established,' than 
incur  the  e*penee*>f  supporting  a  system  of  dis* 


•P£ft|t  which  they  consider  unimportant,  otbf  wiiow 
U^ritH  they  have  nq ^curate  information.  •  In  short, 
sir,  I  would  v,enture  to, predict,  that  if  party  dis- 
tinctions  ;were  ;roore  completely  merged  .in  the 
<$ndour  and  ccHjpj&ratioq  of.  these  societies*  and  if 
the.  grounds. of i  dissent  peculiar  to  different  sects* 
sbpujd  pease  to  be  kept4a  view  by  their,  own  public 
and,  private  efforts,  neither  provoked  by  frequent 
qppojM(jon,  npr  systematically  continued; far  their 
4WA  sake,  the*  dissenting  interest,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  theory,  waiiid  gradually  decline,  and  in  a  few 
getterations  die  a  natural  death;  So  far  then  as 
thwi  inatitatibn  may  aflfect  either  party,  I  think 
the  >diaseinter  has  mere  te  fear  than  .the  church- 

HMWv 

■  >  Ml  confess,  sir,,  ydar  opinion aeews  more  plausi- 
ble than  J  imagined,"  said  Glenville,  "  and  perhaps 
thisiftocieiy,  instead  of  injuring  either  party  in  fact, 
may  eventually  promote  the  interest  of  alK  and 
hjriagi  about  that  union  m  the  christian  church,  in 
fnhich  doubtful  points  arill  yield  to  essential  truths, 
apd  dissent  and  schism  be  extinguished  by  mutual 
lo*e  arid  actual  unanimity  J" 

*5  That  is  precisely -the  light  in  which  I  have 
Itngi  viewed  it/*,  answered  Mr.  Mortimer*  "and 
one/ of  the  motives;  which  induced  me  to  give  it  my 
ilefcbte  support.     I  am  attached  to  the  bible  society, 
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sir, .  because  it  breathes  the  ■  true  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence;  because  it  asserts  the  grand  princi- 
ples ef  protestantism,  which  all  who  separate  from 
the  oburch  of  Rome  should  strentiouilv  maintain^ 
because  it  is  a  bond  of  anion  among'  all  christian 
denominations,  and  may  become  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Would  we 
counteract  the  spread  of  infidel  opinions,  or  expose 
Ike  corruptions  of  popery,  or  disperse  the  ignorance 
of  owown  population,  or  cherish  among  all  classes 
the.  kind  feelings  of  a  christian  brotherhood,  we 
cannot  adopt  means  better  calculated  far  the  par- 
pose<  Jn  these  respects,  it  has  already  done  much 
good ;  and  as  its  branches  are  multiplied,  and  its 
operations  enlarged  at  home  and  abroad,  I  cannot 
bat  anticipate  the  most  auspicious  results.  Nor  do 
I  •  fear  that  time,  as  it  verifies  or  frustrates  ha  mad 
hopes,  will  prove  me  to  have  been  a  deluded  vision- 
ary, in  regarding  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  and 
kindred  societies,  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  of  the  christian  church, 
on  which  future  generations  will  look  buck  wltlt 
gratitude  and  joy." 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting,  where 
they  found  a  large  and  respectable  company  assem- 
bled, Mr.  Mortimer  took  his  seat  on  the  platform, 
and  assisted  in  the  business  of  the  day*    It  being 
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the  first  meeting  o£  ,the  kmi  at  which  GHetiville 
bad  been  puesent,  it*  ptoeeedwgs  had  aU  the  in- 
terest and  force  of  novelty,,  and  in  contrast  with 
his  late  deistieal  associations  in  the  metropolis, 
produced  an  excitement  of  generous  feeling  which 
be  found  it  difficult  to  contimiL  He  listened  with 
deep  interest  to  the  report,  which  began  with,  a 
brief  detail  of  the  local  efforts  of  the  committee, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  bible  had  been 
received  in  the  neighbourhood,  interspersed  with 
pleasing  examples  of  its  influence;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  measures  of  the  parent  society, 
and  the  good  already  effected  by  Us  domestic  and 
foreign  operations*  The  speeches  afterwards  de- 
livered, strengthened  the  impression.  He  was 
particularly  charmed  with  the  sweet  aod  captivating 

eloquence  of  the  clerical  secretary,  .since  called  to 
his  final  reward*  And  though  the  speakers  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  talent  and 
address,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  and  admire 
the  same  enlarged  benevolence,  the  same  spirit  of 
christian  philanthropy  and  zeal,  animating  tbem 
all.  Whatever  distinctions  existed  in  their  creeds 
and  connexions,  no  mean  jealousy ♦  no  jarripg  note, 
disturbed  the  jbarmony  of  their  discussions,  but  all 
seemed  to  be  one,  enrolled  under  the  same  banners, 
and  contending  for  one  and  the  same  cause. 
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White  their  addresses  were  received  by  the 
meeting  at  large  with  taarfced  interest  and  up- 
plause*  there  Here  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
Glenv  iUe,  And  his  friend  Charles  Mortimer,  which 
gave  then  an  interest  and  effect  not  easily 
described*  When  they  reflected  on  the  noble 
objects  proposed  by  the  meeting;  when  they 
listened  to  tbe*  facts  and  arguments  which  proved 
tbe  intrinsic  value  of  the  sawed  volume ;  when 
they  observed  tbe  generous  and  enlightened  en- 
thnsksm  which  animated  all  parties;  when  they 
pertoived  the  sacred  pleasure  which  thrilled 
through. tbe  assembly  as  tbe. speakers  touched  the 
chords  of  christian  sympathy  and  love ;  when  they 
tamed  from  these  to  the  efforts  they  had  for* 
meriy  made  to  depreciate  and  scorn  the  bible; 
when  they  remembered  what  different  feelings 
were  excited  by  their  own  speeches,  and  those  of 
their  associates ;  when  they  compared  the  present 
meeting  with  the:  nature  and  design  of  their  free- 
thinking  discussions;  it  overpowered  their  spirits* 
and  required  tbe  greatest  effort  to  preserve  their 
composure  and  self-possession,  till  the  meeting 
closed.  When  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr,  Mortimer  bad  taken  bis  young  friends  by  tbe 
hand,  inquiring  bow  they  approved  the  meeting, 
and  tenderly  alluding  to  their  former  error*,  the 
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mingiod*.  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  self-re- 
prqaeh. and  devout  thankfulness,  swelled  and  agi- 
tated their  bosoms  beyond  control.  'Gtamlle, 
in  the  fulness  of  bis.  heart,  losing  the  power  of 
utterance,  left  the  room,  and  sought*  a  place  of 
retirement,,  where  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  was 
relieved  by  a  flood  of.  tears,  and  subsided  into  'the 
peace  of  God  which,  passeth  all  understandiftg.' 
In  the  review  of  his  mentil  history  heremembered 
many  instances  of  strong  excitement,  bnt  none 
equal  to  this.  It  was  the  triumph  of.  benevolence 
and  faith  at  the  interment  of  scepticism,  chanting 
a  requiem,  the  vibrations,  of  which,  like  the  mas- 
ter-strokes of  a  skilful  musician,  long  retained  their 
force,  and  perpetuated  the  sacred  feeling.  Nor 
can  he  cease  to  love  the  cause  which  produced  it, 
while  memory  holds  her  place,  and  the  chords  of 
sensibility  and  kindness  are  susceptible  of  a  right 
impression. 

After  joining  Mr.  Mortimer  and-  bis  •  family  at 
the  inn,  on  their  return  to  the  vicarage/  Glenville 
was  accosted  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  name 
of  Edgar,  who  wished  for  an  immediate  interview. 
He  was  one  of  those  members  of  their  late  club,  to 
whom  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  had  communi- 
cated the  particulars  of  his  recent  change,  and  .to 
whose  candid  acknowledgments  we  alluded  at  the 
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close  ;of  the  last  chapter.  Having  called  at  <»len- 
vibVs  apartments,  and  learnt  that  he  was  visiting 
his  friend Mortimer,  he  bad  comedown  by  one>of 
the  morning  coaches,  and  not  finding  them  at  hotne, 
had  hastened  to  the  present  meeting,  which,  he 
said,  would  have  more  than  repaid  his  journey, 
had  he  been  disappointed  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  old  friends.  Having  thus  far  heard  his  apology, 
they  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  who,  with 
his  Usual  kindness,  begged  he  would  accompany 
his  friends  to  the  vicarage,  to  which  he  cheerfully 
agreed. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Edgar 
acquainted  Gienville  and  Mortimer  frith  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  his  moral  history;  and  the  mental 
distress  under  which  he  was  then  labouring. 
From  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  parents, 
it  appeared,  he  had  enjoyed  but  very  slender 
advantages  when  a  child.  But  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  by  attending  a  small  place  of  worship, 
opened  by  the  Methodists  in  his  native  village, 
he  became  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impres- 
sions. His  seriousness  being  perceived  by  some 
of  the  society,  he  was  soon  taken  into  class,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Having  a  good 
memory,  and  a  natural  fluency  of  speech,  he  was 
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eneonragetftto  engage  in  prayer*  and.  to,  speak  at 
their  soeielr  meeting  Emboldened  by*  his  first 
attempts,  and  by  the  flatteries,  of  bis  friend^  he 
acquired  sufficient  assurance;  tand>  begfun  to-  hold 
forth  on  public  occasions*  The  precocity)  of  Us 
genius*  and  the  fluency  ofi  his  address;  exalted 
general  admiration,  and  procured  himtheititie  of 
the  spiritual  Boecias*  He  was  invited  to  preaoh 
among-  all  denominations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  the  applanse  of  his  misguided  admirers, 
begair  to  think  himself  an  extraordinary  ohameter 4 
Crowds  followed  him  wherever  he  preachedy  and 
people  of  all  ranks  ventured  within  the  wails  of 
uneonsecrated  ground,  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
this  wonder  of  the  religions  world* 

Edgar,  in  this  stage  of  <hk  career,  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  a  pious  and  benevolent 
baronet  in  the  same  neighborhood,  who  received 
htm  into  his  femfty,  and  treated  htm.  with  the  at* 
most  generosity  and  affection. .  After  a  few  months, 
be  was  sent  to  one  of  the;  dissenting  college*, 
where,  at  the  expence  of  hi*  worthy  patron-,  he 
received  the  advantages  of  a  classical  and  theologi* 
ealedueation.  The  collision  of  talent  encountered 
in  this  seminary  seen  repressed  the  vanity  es« 
eited  by  premature  applause,  and  convinced  hint 
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that  the*  ipfrefoefow'  taletotsr  whieb  ]tatcun»d;ad'm»» 
ration  iriiib  a  boy;.  wontd*  fait  ta  secure  lasting.  * 
respootjiontesaaiftproved  byi  closer  dtndy-  andtGttlti*- 

• 

vation*  He,  thevefiiie^  applied  diligently  to  his* 
books;  and  hoped*  by  perseverance,  foaeqttire.the 
sotidr  and*'  pentiaiieat  reputation  of  superior  abilities* 
■  Having?  gone  through  the  usual  terms  at  thia 
institution,  jntd>  being-  still*  toa  yonttg  for  a  stated, 
pivaohes,  <h&  was  seat  to  one  ofl  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities, >to  oompfa to  his  4d oration t,  •  Bu<v  released* 
from  the,  restraints  and  vigilant  ssperietendenee  ofc 
a>  dissenting  college,  bis  better  principles  gradually 
declined*  avd  bis  morals  became  lax  and  irregular- 
He  likewise  formed  a»  intimacy  with  seveua! 
young  men  of  tbe  same  college,  who  had  tbro\ta* 
off  all  pretensions  to  religion,  and!  by  whose  in* 
fluency  and  tbe  fevity  of  his  own  spirit,,  he  ww* 
soon  drawn  into  tot  vortex  of  infidelity  add  dis- 
sipation. The  society  by  which  he  was  patronized*; 
having  received'  a  correct  account  of*  his.  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  wfere  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  sapport,  in  doing  which  they  kindly  advised 
him  to-  relinquish  alt  ideas  of  tbe  christian  ministry* 
Hi*  forffitor  patron,  commiserating  his  condition* 
white  he  deplored  and  condemned  his  errors*  ad- 
vised  him.  to  tu*a  bis  attention  to  this  medical 
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profession,  and  generously  promised  Ike  fands 
*  requisite  for  that  purpose.*  *  After  studying  the 
usual  terms,  and  receiving  his  certificates,  became 
to  London,  and  in  a  few  months  engaged  himself 
as  a  surgeon  in  a  ship  of  war  then  sailing  to  the 
Indies.  Upon  his  return  to  port  the  following 
year,  he  quitted  the  navy,  and  procured  a  situation 
in  a  surgical  establishment  in  the  city,  where  his 
apostacy  was  confirmed,  and  religion  wholly  ba- 
nished  from  his  thoughts.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances he  was  introduced  by  a  friend  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mortimer,  and  received  into  the 
club,  where  he  often  spoke  with  fluency  and  ap- 
plause. But  while  that  applause  gratified  his  va- 
nity, it  served  to  remind  him  of  his  juvenile  career, 
and  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  his  pre- 
sent and  his  former  conduct,  renewed  his  early 
convictions,  and  awakened  frequent  misgivings 
and  distressing  doubts.  When  he  first  heard  of 
Mortimer's  recantation,  it  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  yet  took  place  under  circumstan- 
ces which   precluded  a  suspicion  of  any  sinister 

design,  that  it  quite  staggered  and  alarmed  him. 
The  candid  declarations  of  his  friend  Glenville, 
likewise,  at  their  last  interview,  had  revived  and 
strengthened  the  impression;  and  from  that  time 
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his  mind  ibad  been  harraased  by  the  most  distress- 
ing thoughts  and  mortifying  reproaches.  .  His  apos~ 
tf^QT  from*  religion,  after  the  sense  he  had.  felt,  of 
iis.importance  iu  early  life*  .and  the  profession  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  time  and  talents,  now 
appeared  infinitely  atrocious*  and  seemed  tQi.in* 
elude  jtbat  hopeless  state  of  moral  obduracy  and 
guilt  which, our  I,prd  pronounced  unpardonable. 
Qut  he.  now, disclaimed  and  abandoned  infidelity 
for  ey£r*.wjlh  ail  .the  unhallowed  pleasures  anji 
frivolous  pursuits  to  which  the  last  few  yflars  ,of. 
his*  life,  had  been  sacrificed.  And  whether,  his 
wpre  a  case  within  the  confines  of  mercy  or  not, 
hi  felt  the  strongest  assurance  that  Christianity 
wqs.  a  divine  system,  the  only  substantial  ground 
tfJbppe,  the  only  safe  guide  to  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness* And  with  this  conviction,  he  hoped  his 
future  life  would  attest  his  confessions,  and  evince 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 

Glenville  and  Mortimer  thanked  him  for  his 
narrative,  and  made  such  remarks  as  the,  facts 
themselves  naturally  suggested.  They  encouraged 
his  hopes,  and  urged  him  to  persevere  in  the  resor 
lutions  he  had  formed,  by  an  appeal  to  their  own 
experience,  and  the  happiness  it  would,  not  fail  to 
impart.    The  interview  was  reciprocally,  pleasing; 
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and  when  he 'took  bis  leave  in  the  evening,  with 
tears  of  affection  and  with  mutual  congratulations, 
they  felt  the  liveliest  gratitude  on  his  account,  and 
offered  the  post  fervent  priors  for  his  steadiness 
and  prosperity.  In  consequence  of  Glenville's 
removal  from  town,  with  other  causes,  but  little 
correspondence  took  place  between  them  after- 
wards, and  he  had  no  means  of  learning  any  fur- 
ther particulars  of  Edgar's  history,  except  that  he 
bad  taken  orders,  and  was  officiating  acceptably 
in  London, 
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chap.  xvm. 


While  Glen viNe  enjoyed  much  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  Mr,  Mortimer  and  his  family,  and 
the  circle  to  which  he  was  introduced  m  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  may  natwraily  be  supposed  that  our 
two  friend*  in  particular,  often  conversed  over  past 
events,. and: reviewed  with  lively  interest  the  his- 
tory of  their  acquaintance*  Many  affecting' inci- 
dents werebceughtafresh  to  remembrance,  which, 
at  once  brightened  their  friendship,  and  «o»firtned 
the  pawn oipies' they  had  recently  embraced.  From 
Jthejpast they  naturally  turned  to  the  ftitwe,  rand 
began  to  form  the  plans,  or  conjecture  the  inci- 
dents, of -their  future  lures.  Maay  probabilities 
were  Suggested,  trad  many -tender  isoenes  rose  end 
vanished  in  the  mind's  -eye*  And  .as  fancy  drew 
the  piature  in  ditrely  colours,  the  memory  of  past 
disappointment  obscured  their  lustre  with  its 
glootey  shades* 
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Having  talked  together  on  these  topics  for  some 
hours  one  evening,  Glenville  became  more  pensive 
than  usual,  and  retired  to  his  chamber  considerably 
depressed.     He  thought  of  one  whose  image  was 
still  dear  to  him,  whose  name  often  faltered  upon 
his  lips,  whom  he  could  once  address  with  confi- 
dence as  his  own,  and  in  whose  affection  he  enjoyed 
the  purest  happiness.     But  now   that  happiness 
was  gone.     The  bonds  of  love  had  been  torn 
asunder,  and  his  attempts  to  renew  them  had  failed. 
Then  he  thought  of  home,  and  the  dear  objects 
of  his  filial  and  brotherly  attachment ;  while  the 
frequent  indisposition  of  his  beloved  mother  and 
other  branches  of  the  family,  of  whioh  some  recent 
letters  had  informed  him,  alarmed  his  fears,  and 
excited  a  train  of  the  tenderest  and  most  painful 
meditations.  Having  fallen  asleep  under  these  im- 
pressions, his  imagination  pursued  the  same  train, 
and  formed  pictures  of  the  future,  which  persons 
less .  credulous  might  have  deemed  supernatural. 
He  dreamt  that  he  had  been  spending  the  day 
with  his  friend  Mortimer,  at  a  romantic  village  in 
the  neighbourhood,    and  was  returning    to  the 
vicarage,  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the  evening.    Twi- 
light was  just  disappearing  as  they  left  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  softness  of  the  air,  combined  with 
the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  nature,  rendered  the 
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walk  calm  and  delightful.  The  road  they  had 
takes,  led  them  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  ravine 
between  two  rooks,  whose  lofty  summits,  rising  in 
a  form  rugged  and  perpendicular,  seemed  to  touch 
the  stars.  A  profound  silence  reigned  around 
them,  and  produced  reflections  favourable  to  a 
romantic  and  tender  sympathy.  As  they  pursued 
their  path,  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  divine 
works,  Glenville  saw  on  his  right  hand  a  recess  in 
the  rock,  which  seemed  to  be  the  entrance  of  a 
large  cave.  Struck  with  its  appearance,  and  wish- 
ing to  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  turned  aside  with  a 
view  to  penetrate  the  interior;  when  his  friend 
Mortimer,  from  prudential  motives,  took  him  by 
die  band,  and  forced  him  from  a  retreat  whi$h  ap- 
peared no  less  dangerous  than  gloomy.  After 
advancing  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  the.  cave, 
Glenville  looked  back,  as  though  it  were  by  en- 
chantment, to  glance  once  more  at  the  intesesting 
spot  which  he  had  quitted  with  reluctance ;  when, 
to  bis  great  astonishment,  he  beheld  a  female  beau- 
tifully attired,  standing  at  the  cave's  mouth,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  bim  in  calm  and  earnest  solici- 
tude. In  a  moment  he  recognized  the  features  of 
his  sister  Emily,  and  from  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  vision,  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of 
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Mortimer.  But  in  a  few  minutes  recovering  his 
self-possession,  he  directed  his  noxious  eyes  to  the 
angelic  countenance  of  Emily,  when  she  looked 
again  with  a  placid  smile,  turned  away  toward  the 
care,  and  instantly  vanished. 

With  feelings  powerfully  agitated,  GlenviHe 
and  his  companion  pursued  their  walk  in  silent 
meditation,  and  soon  reached  the  end  of  the 
gloomy  chasm.  The  stars  now  shone  with  great 
brilliance,  and  the  delightful  serenity  of  nature  in 
some  degree  soothed  their  spirits.  They  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  vicarage,  and  ifrere  kindly  welcomed 
!by  the  family,  who  had  been  waiting  for  them 
with  some  atftiety  (br  the  last  fcotar.  Perceiving 
less  vivacity  than  usual,  and  some  marks  of  per- 
turbation in  their  countenances,  Mr.  Mortimer  in- 
quired whether  any  thing  unpleasant  had  happened 
to  them.  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  GlenviHe 
described  the  road  they  had  come,  and  the  mys- 
terious appearance  of  his  sister  Emily  at  the  Cave's 
mouth.  While  be  was  relating  this  circumstance, 
a  violent  and  unusual  knocking  was  beard  at  the 
front  door,  and  then  at  the  room  door  where  they 
were  all  sitting.  Glenvftle,  assftfftiag  move  courage 
than  some  of  the  family,  rose  from  bis 'Mat  with 
considerable  trepidation  to  ascertain  the  ootmb  of 
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this  extraordinary  intrusion.  The  door  being 
opened,  he  beheld  with  terror  a  middle  aged 
female,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  looks 
wild  and  solicitous,  like  a,  person  in  the  deepest 
distress.  It  was  his  mother!  Her  countenance 
was  still  beautiful,  and  her  eye  tender  and  ex- 
pressive, though  in  the  agonies  of  death.  She 
entered  the  parlour,  and  approaching  Mr.  Mortimer 
and.  his  family*  rebuked  them  with  great  severity 
for  detaining  her  beloved  Howard  at  the  vicarage, 
when  his  presence  might  have  soothed  the  anguish 
of  her  last  hours.  Deeply  affected  with  the  scene, 
which  impressed  his  feelings  like  the  mournful 
reality*  he  sprang  forward  eagerly  to  embrace  and 
console  his  afflicted  mother,  when  the  exertion 
awoke  him  in  extreme  agitation  and  distress. 

So  powerful  was  the  visionary  effect,  that  for 
some  minutes  after  he  perceived  it  to  be  a  dream, 
he  could  scarcely  help  thinking  he  still  heard  the 
footsteps  of  his  mother,  and  saw  her  death-like  fea- 
tures as  she  retired  from  the  room.  He  was,  in- 
deed, soon  convinced  that  these  idea?,,  however 
vivid,  resulted  merely  from  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings*  and  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  melan- 
choly and  affecting  scenes  his  imagination  bad 
.portrayed.     Yet  he  found  it  impossible  to  resume 

l2 
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his  usual  composure,  or  to  dissipate  the  gloomy 
forebodings  excited  by  the  dream.  But  be  con- 
tinued sleepless  and  agitated,  indulging  tender 
thoughts  and  painful  apprehensions,  till  the  morn- 
ing light  beamed  through  his  chamber  windows. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  mind  of  Glen- 
ville,  than  a  superstitious  regard  to  dreams  an4 
other  imaginary  prognostics.  Nor  was  any  one 
more  firmly  persuaded  that  the  vulgar  notions  of 
spectres  and  apparitions,  or  the  supernatural  inter- 
course  of  departed  spirits,  have  no  foundation  io 
fact,  but  are  traceable  to  imagination  or  imposture. 
But  be  was  nevertheless  unable  to  obliterate  t^hese 
impressions,  or  to  avoid  the  anticipation  of  some 
mournful  event.  And  though  he  believed  the 
associations  of  his  dream  were  occasioned  by  his 
previous  anxieties,  yet  there  was  something  in  it 
very  extraordinary,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that, 
by  some  inexplicable  law  of  nature  and  providence, 
it  might  be  the  harbinger  of  bereavement,  and  the 
presage  of  sorrow. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  metropolis,  these  fears 
were  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  his  father,  an- 
nouncing the  serious  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Glen- 
ville,  and  her  particular  desire  to  see  him  at  the 
Lodge   as  speedily  as  possible.      Having  given 
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directions  to  a  friend  for  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  he  left  town  by  the  mail;  and  the  next 
morning  arrived  at  his  native  village.  But,  alas ! 
how  altered  was  the  scene,  and  how  different  his 
feelings,  as  he  approached  within  sight  of  the  be- 
loved spot.  The  recollection  of  departed  years,  so 
happily  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  the 
joy  formerly  expressed  at  his  return,  viewed  in 
cobtrast  with  his  present  fears,  and  the  grief  he 
was  going  to  witness  in  every  face,  overcame  his 
fortitude,  and  constrained  him  to  enter  the  village 
with  sighs  and  tears. 

<  '  On  arriving  at  the  Lodge,  Glenvilte  exerted  all 
his  resolution  to  sustain  and  mitigate  the  impending 
evil.  Having  overcome  the  shock  of  the  first  in- 
terview with  his  mother  and  the  family,  be  anxiously 
inquired  the  symptoms  of  her  disease,  and  the 
probability  of  its  removal.  From  the  report  of  the 
faculty,  the  danger  did  not  appear  to  be  immediate, 
although  slender  hopes  were  entertained  of  her 
recovery.  A  slight  indisposition,  of  which  Mrs. 
Glenville  had  occasionally  complained  for  some 
months  previous,  being  increased  by  a  cold  recently 
taken,  .was  now  accompanied  with  a  slow  bilious 
fever,  Which  had  baffled  the  means  employed 
for  its  r  removal,  and  created  in  the  family  many 
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painftil  apprehensions  of  «unr  'approaching  and 
irreparable  loss.  Bat'  folr  several  days  after 
Howard's  return,  a  pleasing  revival  took  place  i» 
her  appearance,  which  greatly  revived  tha  hopes 
of  Mr.  GlenVille  and  the  family.  She  conversed 
with  more  freedorri  and  energy,,  arid  by  the-  calm 
and  heavenly  manned  in  which  she  expressed  her- 
self, softened  their  distress,  and  in  some  xtegree 
prepared  them  for  the  approaehing  change.  She 
was  very  communicative  to  Howard*  and  seemed 
particularly  glad  that  she  had  once  more  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him.  * 
"My  dear  Howard/'  said  she,  " I  ato unable  to 
express  the  satisfaction  your  return  affords  me. 
liver  since  this  attack  became  serious*  I  have  been 
most  anxious  to  s4e  you,  and  have  not  censed  to 
think  of  you  night  and  day.     I  wished  for  one 

more  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you,  en  a 

i 

subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  beferfe  my  de* 
parture  to  a  better  world." 

rlBe  assured,  my  dear  mother,"  answered  be, 
"  that  nothing  could  exceed  my  anxiety. to  see  ye*, 
as  soon  as  I.  received  the  painful  intelligence  of 
your  alarming,  indisposition.  But,  though  1  an 
filled!  with  anguish  to  find  you  in  this  state  of  weak- 
ness,  we  must  not  abandon  the.  hope  of  your 
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recovery.  No,  py  dear,  my  beIoy,fid  H}ftthqr,  Jgt 
95;  fcope*  a  kind  provide  ace  will  regafd  on?  prayers^ 
and  preserve*  life  eodea*  to  us  all*  apd  so  esseptipl 

te  ?qr  tap?******" 

,   'SMjdear  Howard,"  said  Mrs,  Glenville,  "I 

hafte  aq.  wisfr  to  discourage  th^  feelings*  or. to 
UKftaapp  Ifop  diafreps  already  4PP>GM  in  yoqr 
aoptttenappq,  nBf.t  though  I fe^consid^ably jre- 
vi#$d  aq^  you  came,  I  cannot  ej^etrtaui  sn^h 
hopes*  and  shpuld  do  wrong  to  flatter  you;  3to  the 
contrary.  Frpm  the  beginning  I  have  felt  astpnng 
presentiment,  impressed  on  my  mind  U  a, fanner 
whieh  I awuQable to  describe,  that  this  affliction 
i*i«t^flftjlfc#4py>sp?edy  end*  But  the  ajystepious 
hm$  v&ipb  agliots*  kindly  sustains  n>e  under,  ;t 
I  arm.ijwk&l  tlvat.  the  faiXh  X  e.n*br>aced  in,  health, 
now  e^f^ppMsme  in  the  dgy  of  sicku^s,  spd  tbfi 
proapeei  of  eternity.  I  ba^e  no  f^ar  of  death,  qj; 
of  jt*.  finrt  j  cflaseifciieflcps.  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed*  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  and 
willing  *o>keep  that  whiob  I  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day.  And  *ere  it  not  for,  the  string 
and  eodaariflg  tie?  which  bind  me  to  this  life,  I 
qould.r^oicet  io  tfae  prospect  of  my  speedy  dissolu* 
tioo.  0  my>u$b4pd!  my  children!  my  friends! 
ftojnnah' beloved*  and  so  deserving  that  love!  how 


strongly  my  heart  clings,  to  ypa!„  hp^/^f^.I 
wish  to  live  for  your  welfare !  bow  agonizing,  thp 
separation  that  awaits  us. !  Father !  if  it  J>3  {[Pssjftlg* 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me!  Jfeverthele,^,  nqf  pff 
will,  but  thine  be  done! — Since  then  his  w^see/p* 
Jo  have  determined  otherwise,  I  wouM.,  resign,  tfr? 
objects  of.  my  tenderest  affections,  to  his,.ftty-yrise 
providence.  And  I  think  I  could  njow:  wfce  that 
surrender  with  a  tranquil  spirit,  if  I  could  first  see 
my  children  walking  in  the  truth,  and  enjoy  tfre 
soothing  hope  of  again  meeting  you  all  in  glory." 

"  O  my  beloved  mother,"  exclaimed  Hpwoi$, 
-if  the  separation  must  come,  nothing  can  support 
us  under  it,  but  the  hope  of  being  again  united  for 
ev<er.  Do  not  let  your  last  days  be  embittered,  or 
the  comfort  you  otherwise  possess,  diminished,  by 
any  distressing  apprehensions  on  our  account.  I 
hope  aud  trust  there  is  no  cause  for  such  fears.  For 
though  we  have  too  often  given  pain  to  the  kindest 
of  parents,  yet  I  hope  it  is  our  habitual  desire  to 
be  all  that  your  fond  wishes  dictate,  especially  in 
reference  to  God  and  eternity."    • 

"  I  hope  and  believe  so  too,  my  dear  Howard," 
replied  Mrs.  Glenville.  "One  beloved  child  is 
already  in  heaven,  and  will  soon,  I  trust,  welcome 
me  to  the  same  blissful  regions.    And  it  is  my  ar- 
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dent  prayer  and  dying  solicitude,  that  those  whom 
I  am  going  to  leave,  ttiay  tread  in  the  same  foot- 
steps, and  be  always  in  readiness  for  death  aiid  judg- 
ment/ By  a  steady  coforse  if  religion  and  virtue, 
my  dear  children  may  not  only  expect  the  largest 
share  6f  soKd  enjoyment  in  this  World,  but,  what 
is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence,  may  hope  to  be 
again  trrtUed  with  ourselves,  and  with  all  the  wise 
and  good'ftr  eVer,  in  the  superior  happiness  of  the 
world  to  fcctaie.  Wit  you  know,  ;my  dear  Howard 
the  fear  and  distress  we  have  fettdn  your  account. 
And  though  I  belfeve  a  merciful  providence  has 
delivered  you  front  the1  snare*;  though  I  trust  you 
have  Wholly  renounced  the'pernicious  principles  of 
infidelity;  though  I  hope  you  not  only  see  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  gospel,1  but  feel  its 

« 

power  and  enjoy  its  hopes,  as  the  only  sure  resting 
place  of  the  soul,  and  the  only  true  antidote  of 
Iranian  suffering ;  yet,  my  dear,  my  most  beloved 
child,  I  want  to  be  again  assured  from  your  own 
lips  that  it  is  so  before  I  die  !" 

HoWard  was  overcome  with  the  agitation  of  his 
own  feelings.  '  While  she  made  this  appeal  to  him, 
his  heart  rose  and  swelled,  and  forbade  the  utter- 
ance of  his  thoughts.  At  last,  a  flow  of  tears  came 
to  his  relief,  and  enabled  him  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  calm  the  anxieties  of  a  dying  mother. 

l3 
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"'Most  exeeHent  of  toothed  exolawed  <teT 
49  tf bat  can  I  say,  or  haw  &m  I  describe  'nrp  feel* 
ings?  ■  1  cifa  fipdno  tefffts  iulficieitf 'to  «ftp«ess/my 
regret  Fox  the.  Injury  done  to  yotir  happiness  by  my 
tete  scepticism.  Btlt  I  hope  an  assurance  <*f  my 
recovery  to  the  feith,  so  dear  to  your  owri  boftom, 
will  more,  than  compensate  forwhat  is  pa*t,  and 
impart  to  you  the  purest,  iatisfaotion  in* the '  pto*» 
pert ,  of  eternity.  For  I  can  most  trnty  dsstife 
yOu*  my  beloved  parent,  that  I  am  not  onlyuM*- 
vineed  in  cay  jndgttfeist  that  chratiabity  isdWaet 
but,  I  feel  the  witness  in  myself,  add  am  confident 
fVoni  my  own  experience,  thAt  it  is  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  <Jod  to  the  sarvtftion  of 
every  one  that  belie  vetb.  I  a*,  therefore,  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel,  but.  witting  ,tosttfke' every 
thing  upon  its  faithfulness.  And  J  trast,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  divine  Sprit*  wy'faith  will  remain 
unshaken,  and  my  devotion  to  the  Saviour  inviolate 
till  the  last  hour." 

"My  dear  Howard,"  rejoined  Mrs.  (Slenville, 
"I  am  quite  satisfied*  I  want  no  farther  tebti- 
m,ony.  I.  am  thankful  to  God  for  granting  m&  the 
desire  of' my  heart,  the  object  of  my  most  fervent 
prayer.  And  now  I  could,  die  in  peafee,  were  it 
not  for  one  circumstance  which  still  preys  upon 
my  spirits.     It  has  \mg  been  an  oigect  of  anxious 


stliciftwifeito-  yow4H*f  itoftef  j  ^rngstftwri  is 

>inf* ittydtatf *HtfUW  sfid  b^jj^da.yo^m^D  ipj 

ftrt&htf it<p**MfcU|  I  ^vjatjw  re^ron  ^  hpiieye 
titf*  Wtfiia  w^b*  a*pepjt,  /?Tvttat  Mr.:p4^f 
Bftttfrlpfc  ,wo^,#a^tjk»  my  aa^iwi9^.ofJfup^i7 
miwuihfd  ifcteQfefiifttVl?  s  If  jpw;bft*e,  I  pty(U  wqgf 
noiilKbavi  iaduatWHPMo>m#Jce  4§o,wrv,rpjy,  dgpreft. 
Qb*  ,rt£  ttot  coooe^ioD,  oqqe  so  dear^uld^^ 
bhw^  a*d<a  Jm4  rppti4ence  would  rmse  y^u,^ 
tqiiritt****  tb*  qefcawiffrtioa  of  ,ii;»  how.gjtfftt,  bw 
indxpwfsibie  •  wejtjd  < be  my  happiness !  Forgive 
merited  irh*p*p<Jies.  wy  dear  mother,  ifj^hqye 
nawtakto  yaur(iat^|itioo^"  ..    .       .   ,, 

i'f'N^jtto,  Howard/'  wd  she,  '^youbftY*  not 
m**tekan:ioy  ob$<**t.  Ifcw  have  saM  all  I  wished, 
and  ma»0*red  all  jay  anxieties  on  that  grQood,  O 
tbe>kiitd«9M  jrf  -Gpd  tOtQoeof.the  wqafeefit  apcliHiost 
wwerlhyrof  hi*  tegvftitte !  One  more  jurieryiew 
witbrotH"flongMe5taen>ed  friend  s»  and  I  shall  pleep 
im peace.  $«*jjhfeei  $*hausted  with  talking,  aad 
maslandeairaiurlio  compose  myself  an  hour  or.  two." 

Id  the  *HWreeof  tbeday,  a  message  was  received 


/ 


Olt^iiy^totittt,  Hifd'e*p*es*fei£  tbfetr  atiafety  to 
^OteiVif^'&tate  oflhe*  affliction '^tfuldpetoit. 
fir*ef>ty'tb  tH»ni^sage;  Mr;«^eriv«^«mitiN>o^d 
flte  ilafrnkrg  symptoms  of  '  tfft.^ffletitiUefei  com- 
ptotttt;  1>at  said  she  Iras  partfcblarty-  dMftH*  to 
see  Mr.  arid  Mrs.1  Randolph  with'&atfbid,  Ike  first 
opportunity.  They  accordingly  *t¥ived''Oti  tbe 
iftorniw,  and  were  deeply  affected  When  they  fte*- 
celved,'Mrs.  GlenviHe's  case?  tobemorfcdangdrons, 
arid  tlte  ftartof  tbe  family  more  distressing'  tba» 
they  Expected.  Bat  the  vivacity  'Of  her  animal 
sp ftrffs;  always  greater  than  her  tifeeagtb,  potter* 
folly  excited  by  the  presence  of  httr  frtfeitds,  cdn- 
ce&ted*6me  of  the  worst  symptjotbs  of  her  malady, 
and  seemed  to  indicate  an  Appearance  ef  internal 
strength  and  undiminished  cheerfulness. '  She  de* 
rived  much  pleasure  from  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
and  'Mrs.  Randolph.  Their  expressions  df  sympa~ 
thy  were  very  consoling  to-  •  ber .  mind.  Their  ob- 
secrations, likewise,  on  the  mysteries  of  providence, 
the  derign  of  present  sufferings,  tbe  promises  of 
sacVed  writ,  add  the  prospects  of  a  nobler  state  of 
being,  evinced  the  excellence  of  their  own  princi- 
pled, and  rendered  this  affecting  interview  of 
christian  friends  mutually  endearing  and  beneficial. 
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•  When  Mr*  B«ndolph,$odliis^<lgbteT5|*dnre< 
ti**d,,fend  Mrs.  Randolph  w^sUting*  <akmajby.be* 
afiKqW  friend,,  olltt**  CUedvilie  i  adverted  .mora 
partatttlatfy  to;fca*iDia»\'and  ^pressed  <tbeM*«rai 
a&otiroitfae  tad  always  bad&r  ,h«k.T<MiBitt/f 
otntinfted  .she,  f  *  the  suspension  ofrberiSQrrespOT-! 
fafecjAritb Hov<»od^Dac^«(*agtee*Jjte lMU*tf  Ji#* 
HHat^MKJaBisidippe  #bicb<preys  wwfthon  qty,8p*fi£st 
&&dt  tenders  me  at  dimes'  rtry  wthafipjj?.  -,;I,w^ 
therefor**  anuQuMtt  see,  you  on^is  acfltf*nt,  a*d 

hopeow  pMeat  interview  may  ^emovaftke  apxiejy 
waitare  m  long/  wftered  in  consequence,  of  pe*t 
ettntaj  JL  rejoice  exceedingly  tta£  »y  son  is  to* 
iiidepidedi  christian,  of  whieb.be;baagiv<e*  Jae*afe 
6*iejft  rproof .  And  if  I  could  see  Us  ,w>,ftae$fea 
wi^b^Uavbua  renewed,  io  hope  of  its  consummation 
a  $ta*l<*utw<o  Jbenoe, .1: think  I  could  die* in? peaeey 
and  resign  my  dear  cbildrfre  to*  gracious  upfovi-, 
deuce  without  anxiety  or  fear,-  I-  ant  ^  confident 
Howawfd  attachment  to  Lavitria  is  undiminished  V 
and,  if  ybu'<and,Mr»  Randolph  approve,  I  liope  »b* 
will  not  i  be  averse  to  tene.w  the  correspondence." 
.1."  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  Randolph,  *M 
cam  giitfe  you  every  satisfaction  on  that  point  The 
ojtiy  gcoupd  on  which  we  advised  Lavinia  to  dis- 
continue the  acquaintance,  has  been  happily  re- 


mare 'eat nei^lyftkan  we&*.iA)ri&tm&lh*Y* 
fret  hefcrdta  'syHaAfofrtub  Jjfrhiia  on  ifce.Stthpet, 
fc  telte^  heVwttsckment  to  HowMtwasJsd)«i»aer© 
arid  feo*  steady,  -*feat  *he-  cambotite  aver»e«  to'  his 
renewing tbe*drt€»p#iMieoce.  •  'JPor.ifc,  Bandtlph 
aftfd  fnyttoftf*  'I  can  Jrcwt  Ore  to  assnre  y«ttT  Ahaf  jf 
Bbwav*  to  ^ittltechgdito  Lavkiiw,  bdimibiDdw 
nd too  obsttm0tlon  to Wi  wfefaeb. •  -         -  >i 

»r*  I' ttalik  yon  a*  tho&s*md  tita«g>  my  esteemed 
ftieftM'  said  Aft**  Ctoroliev  "for  tins  expluA 
rfttttral  ofyenr  thmtghta.    Itftm  relieved  sne  6f  « 
hfegfry  ibtfftteftf  tad  I  shift  aw  feel  -at  ease,    in- 
deed,1  I  <*••  :wi*o«gv-  pepbaps,  in  itaiefaamber'tof 
stetas***'  ami  oti  the  wry  verge*  -of  the  tomb,  to 
tfefok  of  a  subject  lib e  this,  much  more  to  iatredbeei 
ifc'tofyotir  RoUde.     But  the  happiness  «f  myfaotily 
lies  ftear my  toeart ;  and  X  wish  my  last  advice,  tny 
last  efforts;  and  my  last  prayers,  may  contribute  to 
thairpresent  and  eternal  welfare.    Bat  I  have  iww 
fame*    My  chief,  my  only  concern  now  shaft  be,  to 
wait  the  dwine  disposals,  and  to  meet  the  last  con- 
flict with  the  faith  and  patience  of  a  christian. 
May  the  Saviour  grant  me  his  presence  in  the 
gloomy  hoar,  and  then  receive  me  to  his  kingdom 
and  glory!" 


««  ,Iq  ,tbew  waOairoW  ^y  ^  Mw<4  ftbiitt.v^ 

Ufe>fUB«^i>^  -we  afetboundt  to  awU  the»i*jst  wrertttf 
it*  &c4be  benefit  *f  wr  foroife^j^wwl  Ibe  w^dd, 
**.  toeU<>a»  for  mr  «wn>  tntef  interests.  But  tbe 
h^aiWafttof  «^may  fall  by  *<<wld*n  rtroktf;  fend 
the  brightest  topes  if e  '*he*i*h  io  relnfrn  <J$  the 
present;  werid,  may  *s  sqo*  be^ttwgwtehed.  Me 
shduJd  therefore  *aoder^e  ouraBeottonsfor  ertnry 
thing*  earthly:  *odmttoh  a*  i we  value  thafrie^d- 
sbips,  that  afra^n  tbi»  ttfe*.  We^boiild  be  looking 
*oat  iftttmtiy  for  tie  frieadafcipa  tluMt  will  actor 
tetimwt?>  You,,  my  dear  friend,  have  loag  eher- 
ished  tbi*  *ejfttia»ei)t,  a*d  *an  lpok  forward  t<*  the 
last  ibour  wittout  dismay. ,  And  if  a.  ftystantias 
provid&troe  should  reftise  our  prayers  rftr  yoitx 
re^o^ery,  let  u&  bops  the  sep^ation  will  fee.  tran- 
sient, and  the  fi«al:  uaiqa  between  us  evevfoeting. 
To  that  state,  so  glorious  in  the  prospect,  may  we 
aod  our  fatatties,  all  vow$\  Therny  my  &m&A* 
shall  we  be  satisfied,  ^*ben  we  awake  in  the  divtue 
likeness*  For  *ip  bb  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
aod  at  hi$;  right  baud,  pleasures,  for  ever  more*'" 

Howard  was,  too  ib«cU  affected  by  the  danger- 
ous 4Ui|esfr,  of  his  beloved  mother,  to.  receive  JMbr. 
and  Mrs.  Randolph  with  bis  usual  vivacity,  or  to 
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offer  those'  demonstrations  of*  respect '  which '  he 
desfrefi.'  Bui  he  embraced '  ait  opp^ttmity  to 
Whisper  into  the  ear  of  Lavfrrfa,  how  'happy  h'e 
wag  iri  once  more  meeting  a  firieuid  wtiom  he-  had 
netfer  ceased  to  regard  with  the  tend  erest  affection. 
And  though  she  appeared  much  agitated  by  the 
alltfsioh,  artd  soon  'turned  the  conversation  to 
Another  topic,  he  fancied 'her  eyes,  half  moistened 
with  a  tear,  told  him  that  she  waif  not  averse' to  his 
company.  *  Under  this  presumption  he  soon  after 
declared  his  blind  without  reserve  in  a  long  tetter  ; 
and  at  tne  same  timeiriiefty  sketched  the  history  of 
his  experience  since  the  suspension  of  their  corres- 
pondence, and  expressed  'the  unspeakable  delight 
its  renewal  Would  afford  htm.  Lavinia's  affection 
admitted  no  Scruple.  She  was  confident  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  prepared  to  receive  him  with  undimin- 
ished regard.  '  And  though  prudence  checked  the 
spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart,  she  returned  a 
favourable  answer  to  his  letter,  and  thus  happily 
restored  an  attachment  nevermore  to  be  dissolved. 
•  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Glenville's  constitution 
discovered  increasing  symptoms  of  debility  and 
decay.  "  The  malady  which  seemed  to  be  subdued, 
returned  with  greater  violence;  and  her  frame, 
already  shattered,  was  unable  to  repel  the  stroke. 
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The  hopes  of  her  family,  which,  for.  a  white  miti- 
gated the  affliction,  were  at  last  extinguished,  and 
every  day  threatened  to  be  the  last,.  Bat  her 
■rind  continued  calm;  her  faith  and  hope  un- 
shaken; and.  her  prospect  of  future  happiness 
unclouded*  While  her  strength  lasted,  she  often 
expressed  the  support  religion  imparted  to  her, 
and  gave  her  attendants  the  most  excellent  advice. 
And  when  the  symptoms  of  death  became  more 
appalling,  and  her  end  evidently  approached,  she 
embraced  her  children  for  the  last  time,  commend* 
ing  them  to  the  divine  blessing,  and  consoling 
them  with  the  hope  of  another  and  better  union. 
And  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  with  all  the 
serenity  and  fortitude  of  a  christian,  she  expired  * 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  in  the  arms  of  her' 
afiHcted  husband ! 

Mr.  Glenville  bowed  to  the  stroke  with  silent 
and  submissive  agony  His  fortitude,  though 
strengthened  by  religion,  nearly  failed- him  in  the 
trying  hour.  To  be;  bereaved  of  bis  bosom  friend, 
the  companion  .of  his  youth  and  manhood,  the 
centre  of  bis  earthly  affections,  whose  virtaetf  as  a 
christian*  were  equalled  only  by  her  conjugal  and 
maternal  tenderness,  was  a  calamity  which  ha 
looked  for  with  dismay,  and  bore  with  the  deepest 
anguish;     Painfull  necessity,  however,  and  a  due 
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concern1  for  hi**  £toafty's  w«tfare*<  dowhined  with 
tfce'consdlations  *f  religion*  and  a  principle- fcf  sob- 
mission  to  the  divine  will,  by. degree!  soothed  bis 
anguish,  sod  restated  him  to  a-osba  and  dignified, 
serenity.  < 

But  on  the  tender  heart  of -Enftly*  this  bereave-* 
meat  left  an  impression  too*  deej»  to;  be- effaced. 
Her  constitution,  which  was  nfcturally  weak  ancl 
delicate,  and 'bid  often  -excited' many  feaflvsoea 
betrayed  some  alarfiring  symtoms- of  decline;  and. 
threatened  a  still  further  inroad  on  the  domestic 
happiness  of  Mr.  GlentMle.    No  mediopnal  assist* 
anee  could  avail;    A  gradual  decay  ftf  itsength 
took  place,  and  ifr  less  than  twelve  month*,  she 
foHowed  the  spirit  of  her  departed  parent  >  to  tbe^ 
mansions  of  the  blessed.    She  bore  her  affttetio* 
till  the  last  with  becoming  fortitude,  aftd  resigned 
herself  to  the  divine  sovereignty  without  a  repin- 
ing.   The  thoaght  of  being  separated  so  early  in. 
life  from  he*  beloved  friends*  was  evidently  pain- 
ful.  '  Bat  she  had  found  and  applied  the*  sovereign 
antidote  cdv the  .gospel.,  The  hopes ,af  a  better 
world,  where  there  shall  be  no  flattie  cnjrte*}stad:  a> 
light  over,  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadowof  dentil ; 
and  vnile  it  sustained  the  dying*  in  *»e  maestr? 
reconciled  her  immrnhupartflativjes  to,  their  btov 

None  of  the  family  felt  thiai  bereavement  more 
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se^wely  thtoJHowHrtL,  Tbiau^aUi  ttaatq^rf, 
her  maladyyihi*  myfitertaiis  dre*i&  e*ti*g!ui$l*ed  i*: 
h^dwaaonml  alt  hope  df.  her  rerov&ry,  fu>d.g&#e  a 
pwActive  oertmtyitorthtofe  fa*eh&kit$&  wtfcfc:* 
kind  providence  in  general  mitigates  tp  the  .fast 
by  the  soft  glrati&a&igfc  ♦£  tope* :  B*U  if  U*  «»M5- 
tibmle  spfrit  fertile  *wt»%  *f;4lMle  ft*fda*hi* 
jbdgnfcmt  waaimt  $t*w  tei  itoprovfr  ('**«**< ,  M& 
petoeimoi  rwitk.gtmtet  >evjfatw>  1im&>tf8***>Ml?& 
fbifh  alojiejcan(»upport  4>9  j#  ftbfe  ]ft»tlfeQ*iri)9f;ftij£<-r 
ficienlly.  fortify  the  becea^d.  Under  eyeia^ftw* 
bte,  he  fatnd  no  soteee  l*ke  the-awdptiupg*  ^.TJb* 
afofetareftd  th&n*  ttamore  be  saw. the  qrapileocft 
of' their:  oQnleBts^aM  their  adoption  tejbpflMft 

suffering.  His  ftith  paired,  flew  ^*Wtki*>t*foft 
station  of  auction,  which.  rofiped  l^s-v^rt^e**^*! 
^w;.to  h^spiety  aMeady  a|ideriestii4/aT4ourr.  \tkt 
With  these  sentia*opte  be  began,  to  fe#l  leaa^a&t 
foetkwi  10  bi$  fegtf  atactic*,  and  Wfwlqgs  afflbitiopf. 
of  di#jaotioa  in  the  gcaat  world*   And,  though  his 

< 

ar^at  ^HMj^biretadBtftex  k^wl0dge,t3pd  wished 
to  grasp  the  whole  cir^W  ^f  ^hiltwopky,  yet  hia 
thao^fats  inyolnatarily  turned  to  those*  aoj^ecta 
wbitfc  bear  upon  human  happing  and  identify 
knowledge  with  salvation.  Ha  therefore  sort  eti roe* 
thought  of  ^eknming/ the  profession  he  had  formerly 
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chosen,  and  was',  like  St.  Paul,  designs  of  preach- 
ing the  fait h  he  had  once  labonred  to  destroy. 

In  the  meantime,  Gtenville's  correspondence 
with  Lavinia  was  carried  on  with  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  and  the  family ,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  soothe  his  feelings,  and  supply 
the  place  of  his  departed  friends.  Every  fresh 
interview  with  Lavinia  confirmed  his  attachment, 
and  induced  him  to  look  forward  with'  increasing 
pleasure  to  the  period  of  its  consummation.  After 
making  the  necessary  arrangements,  their  union 
WB9  at  length  solemnized  with  the  brightest  pros- 
pects of  happiness,  which  every  circumstance  in 
Kfe,  and  the  mutual  congratulations  Of  ftoth  families, 
for  aMfew  month*  combined  to  realise. 

But,  alas!  how  uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  all 
sublunary  bliss!  The  sun  of  prosperity,  which  bad 
beamed  with  unusual  splendour  ort  the  nuptials  of 
Howard  and  Lavinia,- was  destined  to  suffer  an 
eclipse .  Their  happiness  seemed  -  too  great  for  this 
mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  being;  Glenvillewas 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  for  some  time 
threatened  the  most  serious  issue;  and  though 
suMoed,  it  left-  him  in  a  stale  of  extreme  debHity, 
which  be  thought  would  terminate  in  his  death. 
Under  this  presentiment,  which  was  hkppily  not 


J 
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realized,  be,  dictated  tbe  following  J^ttfar  to  his 
friend ,  Aloxtim^r,  with*  whicjbi  w$  shall  fclofreuthese 
Memoirs  of  bU  early;  life  apd  theological  inquiries. 

<Mydear  Mortimer,  •  •    -.f 

,  Wbeji  I  received  your  Wad  latter 
of  christian  condolence,  under  our  late  family  be* 
reavexnents,  my 'thoughts  were,  emlivened  by  the 
prospect  of  brighter  days.  Those  prospect*  hfene 
sin?e  been  realized*  and  your  last  foundvjneiin -the 
possession  of  happiness  worthy  of  its  ch$ering"retaH 
gratulations.  But)  alas  J  my  friend,  howpueoarioua 
are  our  best  enjoyments  here  I  How  often  istihq 
hour  of  fruition  followed  by  the  hour.  oibdisaf* 
poin tment  and  the  approach  of.  death  •!  •  .  iA^obange,* 
a  sudden  change,  has  taken  place  in  our  proape*ts, 
and  a  severer  still  seems  to  be  awaiting u^J.n^w 
write  to  you  from  the  border  of  the^rav^tinaH 
pressed  with  a  deep  and  painful  presentiment  4hfet 
you  will  hear  from  me  no  more.        .  .         ■,„•  >k 

The  alarming  disease  under  which  I  am*  o0w 
suffering,  like  many  events  in  providence,  app&iss 
very  mysterious  and  afflictive*  Bttf>  L  bare- no 
right  to  complain,  My  assurance  ^  of  ^  the  d^iae 
wisdom  and  goodness,  even  in*  the  most  (gloomy 
and  inscrutable  dispensations,  forbids  me  to  repiee. 
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I  confess,  the  desire  of  Kfe,  and  the  still  stronger 
ties  that  bind  me  to  my  other  self,  shrink  from  the 
fatal  hoar.  Yet  I  desire  to  submit  with  silent 
resignation  to  the  trial,  and  to  wait  with  composure 
the  divine  purpose.  So  many  are  the  evidences 
of  divine  goodness  in  the  economy  of  providence, 
and  so  numerous  the  fruits  of  it  to  myself,  that  no 
solitary  events,  however  severe  or  difficult  to 
account  for,  should  be  allowed  to  shake  my  faith, 
or  disturb  the  serenity  of  christian  confidence. 

The  thought  of  a  speedy  separation  from  my  dear 
Lavinia,  is  indeed  sometimes  too  distressing  to  be 
borne.  Her  society  has  more  than  realised  my 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  her  tender  assi- 
duities night  and  day,  still  soothe  me  in  affliction. 
When  I  see  the  swelling  tear  bursting  from  her 
eye,  as  she  examines  my  altered  countenance,  and 
supports  me  on  the  pillow,  my  resignation  fails  me ; 
and  if  I  attempt  to  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done,"  conscience  reproaches  me  with  insin- 
cerity. But  in  calmer  moments,  the  force  of 
sympathy  happily  gives  way  to  religious  principle; 
and  I  sometimes  hope,  if  we  must  part,  I  shall  be 
able  to  resign  all  that  my  heart  holds  most  dear  in 
this  woiid  to  Him  who  bestowed  the  blessing.  And 
the  separation,  should  it  come  quickly,  will  not  be 
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final ;  it  will  not  be  long.  The  survivor  will  soon 
follow,  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  better  unjoa, 
where  the  intercourse  of  kindred  spirits  will  he 
perfect*  awl  suffering  and  mortality  be  no  more. 

Daring  the  solitude  and  watebings  of  a  sick 
chamber,  my  busy  thoughts  have  often  turned  to 
the  past,  and. endeavoured  to  trace  the  course  of 
my  brief  history.  Many  incidents  have  come  fresh 
to  my  recollection;  and  though  many  painful 
•emotions  have  been  revived,  I  have  felt  a  kind  of 
melancholy  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  impression. 
As  it  respects  myself  and  my  engagements,  I  see 
much  ia  the  review  of  life,  to  censure  and  regret. 
And  though  in  many  cases  I  meant  well,  the 
memory  of  my  wanderings  and  defects  should 
repress  Ahe  vanity  of  self-confidence,  and  clothe  me 
with  ohoristiait  humility. 

fiat  with  respect  to  divine  providence,  in  the 
destroy  assigved  me,  and  the  course  of  events 
through  which  I  have  passed,  I  see  much,  very 
much,  to  deserve  praise.  When  I  consider  the 
secondary  causes  which  have  combined  to  fix  my 
principles,  as  a  christian,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
social  life,  1  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  terms  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  divine  goodness. 
And  though  many  things  seemed  mysterious  and 
afflictive  at  the  time,  I  am  conscious  that  the 
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effect  has  in  some  cases  been  most  salutary,  and 
have  no  doubt  this  will  ultimately  be  the  case 
with  all. 

The  trials  that  have  befallen  me  since  our  last 
interview,  though  painful  to  bear,  have  served  to 
confirm  the  truth,  and  illustrate  the  excellence  of 
the  gospel.     Indeed,  the  more  I  consider  the  new 
testament,  the  more  its  claims  and  credentials  rise 
before  me  with  overwhelming  force,  and  bind  me 
to  its  cause  with  a  sweet  and  inviolable  devotion. 
I  am  sometimes  astonished  at  myself,  that  the 
superficial  and  hypothetical  reasonings  of  infidel* 
ity,  should  have  so  far  misled  my  judgment,  and 
seduced  me  from  the  truth.     For  though  the  ob- 
jections we  were  once  in  the  habit  of  making 
against  Christianity,  may,  separately  considered, 
appear  formidable,  they  are  absolutely  lighter  than 
air,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  its  direct 
proofs  and  unquestionable  excellence.    If  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  natural  system,  who  beholds  around 
him  countless  instances  of  benignity  and  wisdom, 
would  think  it  absurd  to  have  his  principles  dis- 
turbed by  a  few  solitary  incongruities;  why  should 
we  permit  our  faith  in  the  gospel  to  be  shaken  by  a 
few  discrepances  which  may  shade  the  lustre  or 
disturb  the  harmony  of  its  divine  truths  I    I  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  glowing  terms  in  which  aged 
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christians  of  decided  piety  express  their  faith ;  and 
am  only  anxious  to  catch  their  mantle  when  they 
ascend  to  glory. 

As  to  the  points  so  much  controverted  among 
christians,  I  have  endeavoured  to  read  and  think 
sp  as  to  adopt  those  views  which  most  evidently 
accord  with  the  new  testament.  Beyond  this 
I  am  determined  not  to  allow  my  opinions  to  be 
perplexed,  nor  my  charity  limited.  The  religion 
of  Christ  is  not  systematic  nor  sectarian.  Its 
essential  facts,  the  doctrines  arising  from  them,  the 
duties  required,  and  the  sanctions  which  enforce 
them,  are  written  with  inimitable  simplicity,  suited 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  unlettered,  the 
unsophisticated,  and  the  poor.  Its  simplicity  and 
adaptation  to  human  indigence,  are  equalled  only 
by  thp  grandeur  of  its  principles,  and  the  aspect  of 
divinity  visible  in  all  its  truths.  Would  we  receive 
Christianity  in  its  purest  form,  it  must  not  be 
through  the  alembic  of  human  controversy,  but 
from  the  sacred  repositories  of  the  new  testament. 
Assured  of  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  and  re- 
ceiving the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdpn*  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  taught,  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual ;  what  need  have  we  of  more? 

VOL.   II.  M 
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Resting  on  this  ground,  my  dear  Mortimer,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  abstruse  distinctions  of  metaphysi- 
cal theology,  and  the  doubtful  points  of  sectarian 
violence,  to  employ  the  time  and  irritate  the  tem- 
pers of  vain  heresiarchs  and  angry  polemics. 

I  mention  these  things  to  you,  my  esteemed 
friend,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  because  I 
see  and  feel  the  utter  vanity  of  all  things,  except 
the  great  salvation  so  plainly  taught  in  the  sacred 
volume.  It  is  my  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
Lord  Jesus,  not  only  died  for  our  sius,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification;  that  he  not  only  abol- 
ished death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel ;  but  that  he  has  clearly  re* 
vealed  the  medium  through  which  life  will  be 
piven,  and  the  terms  of  its  actual  enjoyment.  I 
have  therefore  now,  in  the  solemn  prospect  of 
eternity,  no  foundation  to  rest  upon  but  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  the  grand  scheme  of  mediatorial 
redemption,  so  explicitly  revealed  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  But,  in  resting  on  the  promises  of 
the  new  covenant,  I  find  ample  security ;  and  from 
the  past,  I  derive  an  assurance  for  the  future, 
which  will  not  fail  me.  in  the  last  hour. 

As  to  the  connexion  of  these  principles  wkh 
moral  goodness,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  immediate 
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and  inseparable.  I  know  too  well,  my  dear  Mor* 
timer,  that  many  who  own  Christianity  to  be 
divine,  and  strenuously  contend  for  its  public 
forms,  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  if  their 
faith  were  genuine,  if  they  had  that  interior  sense 
of  its  importance  to  themselves  which  triie'  faith 
includes,  purity  of  morals  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence.  The  christian  doctrine  of  divine 
favour  to' the  guilty,  when  they  repent  and  believe 
the  gos^e!,  can  never  countenance  siri,  but  was 
designed,  and  bbs  been  found  to  be  the  means  ot 
attaching  its  objects  more  firmly  to  their  private 
and  social  duties*  All  its  facts,  its  evidences* 
its  doctrines,  and  its  privileges,  no  less  than  its 
direct  sanctions  and  cotamands,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  expand  our  views,  to  rectify  our 
motives,  to  elevate  our  affections,  and  to  Mffce  the 
character  of  the  christian  to  the  highest  attainable 
perfection.  No  incentives  to  virtue  derived  from 
the  proud  systems  of  sceptical  philosophy,  can 
be  compared  with  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  when 
received  in  its  native  purity  and  power. 

"  Talk  they  of  morals  ?    O  thou  bleeding  love ! 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind ! 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  thee !" 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured,  my  dear  Morti- 
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mer,  faintly  indeed,  to  express  the  sentiments 
most  dear  to  me,  in  the  chamber  of  affliction,  and  in 
the  view  of  another  world.  Should  a  benign  pro- 
vidence extend  the  term  of  my  earthly  existence, 
my  time  and  talents  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  tru£h  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
But  if  you  should  next  hear  that  the  grave  is 
abput  to  receive  me,  let  this  be  regarded  as  my 
dying  testimony,  and  be  communicated  to  those  of 
our  former  companions  who  may  wish  to  know  the 
last  and  most  deliberate  sentiments  of  a  christian 
friend.  With  the  affection  of  a  brother,  and  the 
hope  of  sharing  with  you  in  the  samp  inheritance 
for  ever,  I  remain,  dear  Mortimer, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Howard  Glenville. 
March  J  7th,  18— 
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